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“Now there’s an end to an 
auld sang!” was Chancellor 
Seafield’s bitter comment as 
he signed the Act of Union 
between England and Scotland 
in 1707; and an end without 
doubt there was to a great deal 
hitherto inseparable from Scot- 
tish national life. The dream 
of far-sighted statesmen, from 
Alexander III. of Scotland and 
Edward I. of England onwards, 
was realised at length: one 
Crown, one Parliament, had 
been established: Scotland, as 
it seemed to many of her sons, 
had signed away on a scrap 
of sheepskin the independence 
she had won by force of arms 
and maintained by three cen- 
turies of wasteful war. A 
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generation had to be born, 
grow up, and pass away before 
the poorer nation should begin 
to realise the material advan- 
tage of union with the richer; 
and to this day few Scotsmen 
can pace the pictured hall of 
the Parliament House on Castle 
Hill without some strain of 
melancholy weaving itself into 
the fond associations of the 
past. So tender is the glamour 
which imperfect acquaintance 
suffers to gather round bygone 
days! It might be a rude 
shock for some of those who 
sigh for the Scotland of yore 
to be transported among the 
grim realities of her capital 
as it was immediately before 
the Union. The pinching pov- 
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erty of the nation allowed scant 
margin for the amenities—even 
the decencies—of life. There 
is no reason to suspect Joseph 
Taylor, the English barrister, 
of exaggeration in his ‘Journey 
to Edenborough,’’ undertaken 
in 1705. His accuracy may be 
tested by the description of 
such well-known places as 
Chatsworth, York, and New- 
castle, which he passed on his 
way to the North. At the 
present day there is not a city 
in Europe where sanitation is 
more thoroughly understood 
or more rigidly enforced than 
in Edinburgh, Sir Henry Little- 
john’s administration of the 
Public Health Acts standing 
as a counsel of perfection for 
all time and allcountries. But 
it is a dismal picture that 
Taylor unfolds; indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to quote some 
of the darker passages in his 
description of the Maiden City. 


“Every street shows the nastiness 
of the Inhabitants: the excrements 
lye in heaps. . . . In a Morning the 
Scent was so offensive that we were 
forc’t to hold our Noses as we past 
the streets, & take care where we trod 
for fear of disobliging our shoes, & to 
walk in the middle at night, for fear 
of an accident on our heads. The 
Lodgings are as nasty as the streets, 
and wash’t so seldom that the dirt 
is thick eno’ to be par’d off with a 
Shovell.” 


At Moffat, which Mr Taylor 
speaks of as already “famous 
for its Spaw,” the travellers 
lodged with the Provost. 


“We here met with good wine, 
and seme mutton pretty well drest, 
but looking into the beds, found there 
was no lying in them, so we kept on 
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our cloaths all night, and enjoy’d our- 
selves by a good fire, making often 
protestations never to come into that 
Country again.” 


Although he admits that 
“since the Union of the 2 
Kingdoms [that is, of the 
Crowns, for the union of Par- 
liaments had yet to be effected] 
all things are very quiet upon 
the Boarders [sic]},’’ yet there 
is a significant touch in his 
description of their arrival at 
Carlisle on the return journey. 
“When we came near the 
Town ... we all fird our 
Pistolls,” a speedier way of 
emptying them than by draw- 
ing the charges. 

Mr Taylor, it is true, being 
at no pains to disguise his ve- 
hement prejudice against every- 
thing Scots, may have over- 
charged his palette with sombre 
pigments ; nevertheless, it re- 
quires but slight acquaintance 
with the social history of these 
islands to realise the immense 
advance in comfort, security, 
and the decencies of life which 
has been achieved within the 
compass of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; and in 
no part of the realm has the 
advance been so rapid and 
the changes so complete as in 
Scotland. Yet, on the whole, 
they have been evolutionary 
rather than _ revolutionary. 
Laws have been suffered to 
lapse without formal repeal, 
with the result that the 
Statute-book has become loaded 
with a vast number of enact- 
ments which hurt nobody, by 
reason that they are wholly 
inoperative, but which Parlia- 








1 Recently edited by Mr’ William Cowan. Edinburgh: William Brown. 
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ment conceives it proper from 
time to time to put to official 
death by performing a kind of 
spring-cleaning, known as 
Statute Law Revision. One 
was reminded of the strange 
continuity of our history by the 
holocaust of ancient statutes 
prepared in the Scottish Office 
last year. A Bill passed the 
House of Lords repealing up- 
wards of two thousand Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament, dating 
from the year 1420 down to 
the legislative union with Eng- 
land, but it was crowded’ off 
the notice-paper of the House 
of Commons at the end of the 
session. These ancient laws, 
therefore, still remain upon the 
Statute- book, nor can one 
imagine whose interest it is to 
remove them, unless it be to 
gratify the instinct for “ tidying 
up” which distinguishes some 
intellects not of the first order. 


For instance, the urgency is 
not apparent for revoking the 
ordinance of Parliament which, 
in the year 1567, instructed 
“the Laird of Lochlevin anent 


the keiping of the Kingis 
mother! in the house & fort- 
alice of Lochlevin.” There 
cannot be much risk, one would 
think, albeit the sceptre of the 
realm is once more held by an 
Edward, of confusion or offence 
arising out of an Act of 1481 
which provides for hostilities 
against “the revare [riever, 
robber] Edward, calland him- 
selfe King of Ingland.” Yet 
let me speak with the diffidence 
becoming one unlearned in the 
law. It may be that our rulers 
are haunted by apprehension 
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lest some of this venerable 
artillery may one day go off, 
which certainly would cause a 
disagreeable stir among some 
classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. It may be a wise pre- 
caution, for instance, to revoke 
the Act passed by James I.’s 
Parliament at Perth in 1424, 
whereby it was “statute and 
the King forbiddis that na man 
play at the fute-ball,” under 
pain of fifty shillings fine for 
each offence—no nominal pen- 
alty in the fifteenth century. 
Modern members of Parliament 
do not, as a rule, seek relaxa- 
tion in football, but the Scottish 
Parliament discouraged golf just 
as severely as football, and for 
the same reason, “‘ because they 
are esteemed to be vnprofitable 
sports for the common gude 
of the Realme and defence 
thereof.” 

Again, one hears complaints 
now and then against the 
severity of the latest Tweed 
Salmon Fishery Acts ; but they 
read mildly compared with an 
Act of 1424 which has never 
been repealed, providing as pen- 
alties for killing ‘‘salmonde in 
forbidden tyme,” forty shillings 
each for the first and second 
offence, and “at the thrid time, 
gif he be convict of sik tres- 
passe, he sall tyne [lose] his 
life.” 

One may deem it a meddle- 
some hand which has stirred 
the dust of ages by drafting 
this Statute Law Revision Bill, 
yet one is grateful for refresh- 
ing glimpses it affords into 
ages remote in time and cir- 
cumstances from the matter- 





1 Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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of-fact present. Men must 
ever be at issue among them- 
selves about something: it is 
well sometimes to shut one’s 
ears to the wordy war be- 
tween Free-fooders and Whole- 
hoggers, to fussy declamation 
about yellow labour and pass- 
ive resistance, and to allow 
one’s fancy to wander among 
the conditions which called these 
ancient laws into existence. 

It was an age of war—of 
war so near the doors, so in- 
cessant, that there was no 
time to waste over War Office 
reorganisation and recrimina- 
tion. The superiority of Eng- 
lish bowmen over Scots having 
been proved upon many a 
bloody field, the Parliament of 
1424 simply and sternly de- 
creed that “all men busk them 
to be archers,” adding the 
picturesque touch that “bow- 
markes” be set up near 
every parish church, so that 
men may assemble there on 
saints’ days and_ holidays, 
“and at the least schutte 
thrise about.” It was of no 
avail. The Scots never did 
any good with the cloth-yard 
shaft—persisting in drawing 
the bow to the breast or even 
lower, instead of to the ear, 
after the English exercise. 
Where the Scots excelled was 
in chaude-mellay—hand to 
hand, point to point, with the 
national weapon, the long pike ; 
and thus, sixty years later than 
the enactment about archers, 
James III.’s Parliament pro- 
hibited any spears or pikes to 
be made or sold less than 
“five elnes before the butte.” 
The “elne” was probably the 
Flemish ell of 27 inches, which 





would make the regulation 
length of the pike 11 feet 3 
inches. Ash was the proper 
wood for pike-staves, and to 
supply the amount required 
thereof taxed the resources 
of Scottish woodlands pretty 
shrewdly ; for in the fifteenth 
century the primeval forest 
had been reduced to scattered 
shreds and patches. The dis- 
appearance of natural timber 
was a cause of much anxiety 
to legislators. Many Acts en- 
forcing penalties for the wanton 
destruction of “ grenwode” were 
passed from time to time, some 
of which are included among 
the statutes it is now proposed 
to repeal. But wisely as these 
were framed, it must have been 
exceedingly difficult to enforce 
them: men cut and came again 
till the whole of Scotland be- 
came almost proverbial for its 
treelessness. Better than the 
prohibitive Acts were those 
passed in the reigns of many 
successive Scottish kings, en- 
joining landowners and tenants 
to plant and maintain trees in 
proportion to the extent of 
their lands. Hence has arisen 
a familiar feature in Scottish 
landscape—to wit, the groups 
of ancient ash-trees encircling 
homesteads, often persisting in 
the form of a ring long after 
the dwelling itself has dis- 
appeared. We are asked now 
to repeal, among other enact- 
ments, that which in 1503 
called upon “everilk Lorde and 
Laird to plant at the least ane 
aicker of Woodde.”’ 

On the other hand, care was 
taken that the woods of land- 
owners should not harbour 
birds destructive to the crops 
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of their neighbours. In 1424, 
Parliament, having listened to 
the complaint of those who 
“considderis that Ruikes big- 
gand [building] in Kirk-3airdes, 
orchardes or Trees dois greate 
skaith [injury] upon Cornes,” 
ordered the destruction of all 
rookeries before Beltane [1st 
May], and if any nest were 
found after that, the tree should 
be forfeited to the King and 
cut down. In drafting this 
Statute Law Revision Bill, it 
has been considered expedient 
to specify the reason for repeal 
of each of the Acts so dealt 
with, which is occasionally 
somewhat short of convincing. 
Thus we read that this Act 
about rooks is “ Obsolete: state 
of things contemplated having 
ceased to exist.” Has it? 
Some of us have reason to 
think that rooks have been 
allowed to increase out of all 


due proportion to other fowls of 
the air, and that their morals 
have become worse than of yore. 
Not only do they continue to 
do “greate skaith upon Cornes,” 
but they have shown an increas- 
ing taste for the eggs of game 


and other wild birds. We 
should be grieved if the cawing 
of Chaucer’s “crow with voice 
of care” were no longer heard 
in our land, for there is no 
sound more indelibly associated 
with peaceful homesteads and 
rural life; but decidedly the 
race of rooks requires to be 
kept within reasonable limits. 

The Scottish Legislature of 
old paid much attention to the 
preservation of winged game. 
Among the Acts upon this 
subject now to be repealed, 
owing, we are informed, to 
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their having been superseded 
by the modern game laws and 
wild birds preservation Acts, 
there is one as late as 1551, 
whereby the shooting of certain 
wild fowl is actually made 
punishable by death. This, 
however, was superseded by a 
milder statute of 1582, whereby 
it was made “lesum [lawful] to 
all Scherifs, stewards, baillies 
and Barons within his awne 
boundis, to slay all lying doggis 
[setters] quhilk fowlers vsis, 
and to take and apprehend 
fowlers them selues, and put 
them in the stocks.” Next 
year was prohibited the offer- 
ing for sale of “ Pertricks, mure- 
fowles [grouse], Black-cocks, 
Aith-hennes [grey-hens], Ter- 
migames [ptarmigan], wild 
Dukes, Teiles, Ateils [widgeon], 
Goldings [golden-eyes], Mor- 
tons [? pochards], Schildermes 
[?shovellers |, Skail-drakes [shel- 
drakes], Herons, Buters [bit- 
terns], any sic kinde of fowles 
commonlie vsed to be chased 
with Hawks, vnder the paine of 
ane hunder pounds to be in- 
curred, alswell be the buyer as 
the seller.” And if the unlucky 
wretch “had na gear” and 
could not pay the fine, he was 
to be scourged through the 
town. 

The law of 1427, “ The woolfe 
and Woolfebirdes suld beslaine,” 
is now to be repealed, and we 
are naively told why. It is 
“obsolete: wolves being ex- 
tinct.” But they were far 
from extinct in the fifteenth 
century, wherefore it was en- 
acted that every baron shall 
summon his tenants to hunt 
wolves at least four times in 
the year, “and gar slaie them.” 
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The hunter who killed a wolf 
was entitled to a fee of two 
shillings, which, in the depreci- 
ated Scottish coinage, was not 
much more than a few pence 
sterling ; even that modest re- 
ward was cut down to sixpence 
in the following reign; while 
the tenant who refused to turn 
out for the hunt might be fined 
a wether. Yet there is a pro- 
vision against indiscriminate 
pursuit even of wolves. “Na 
man sall seeke the woolfe with 
schot, but allanerlie [only] in 
the time of hunting of them.” 
This was not out of sportsman- 
like consideration for wolves, 
but because it was not in 
human, or at least in Highland, 
nature to carry a “hag, half- 
hag, harquebuss, culvering,” or 
any other small-arm, and re- 
frain from discharging it at 
any deer that might be ap- 
proached within range. 

One has often heard it dis- 
puted when the last wolf was 
killed in Scotland. Perhaps 
the best analysis of the evidence 
upon this point is to be found 
in the notes to ‘The Lays of 
the Forest,’! by John Sobieski 
and Charles Edward Stuart. 
This work, now too little known 
or too much neglected, consists 
of two volumes, the first contain- 
ing the lays, some of which merit 
a second perusal, the second con- 
sisting of notes to the lays, 
notes upon notes to the lays, 
and even notes upon notes upon 
notes to the lays. It is a most 
valuable and interesting reper- 
tory of Highland lore and 
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natural history. Many persons 
still living remember the 
authors, of whom the elder 
died in 1872 and the younger 
so recently as 1880. In their 
youth they had served in 
Napoleon’s armies at Leipzig 
and Waterloo; and although 
they failed to convince all but 
sentimental and _ credulous 
Jacobites of their descent from 
Prince Charlie through the 
Countess of Albany, they made 
many friends in the north, and 
amassed a vast amount of 
Highland lore which otherwise 
must have passed into oblivion. 
They have many a good yarn 
to spin about wolves, which, in 
such wastes as the Moor of 
Rannoch, the Monadh -liath, 
and the wind-swept uplands of 
Caithness and Sutherland, re- 
mained a real terror till the 
days of Queen Mary. The 
name Spittal, occurring so 
often on the map of Scotland, 
has various  significations. 
Sometimes it denotes land 
once owned by the Knights 
Hospitallers, sometimes the 
site of an almshouse for the 
aged, or a charitable institu- 
tion for lepers or other infirm 
persons. More often, especi- 
ally in the Highlands, it com- 
memorates a refuge erected 
by one of the orders of regu- 
lar clergy for the shelter, and 
even the gratuitous entertain- 
ment, of travellers and way- 
farers. In an _ interesting 
volume lately published,? Mr 
J. M. Mackinlay has gone 
minutely into the lore of 





1 William Blackwood & Sons, 1848. 


2 Influence of the Pre-Reformation Church on Scottish Place-Names. By 
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these ancient Spitals, and 
quotes an Act of James II. 
in 1457, which directs the 
Chancellor to “vesy” (viser, 
inspect) the hospitals founded 
by the king, and instruct the 
bishop of every diocese, ac- 
companied by “twa persones 
of gude conscience,” to go 
round them and see that they 
are properly kept up. Aill 
the main passes to the High- 
lands were furnished with 
these refuges from wolves as 
well as from weather, such as 
Dalnaspidal and the Spitals 
of Glenshee, Glenmuick, and 
Glendye. 

Pennant, in his well-known 
‘Tour in Scotland,’ describes 
a wolf slain by Sir Ewen 
Cameron in 1680 as the last 
of its race in Scotland, but 
this is far from the truth. 
There remain, indeed, to this 
day, in the possession of Lochiel, 
the matchlock, a mighty weapon 
about five feet long, with which 
Sir Ewen slew this wolf, and 
the great boots in which he 
stood todoso; and it is possible 
that the wolf in question was 
the last in Lochaber, though 
the Stuarts think it probable 
that several were killed in that 
district later than 1680. As 
they justly remark, it is natural 
that every district should com- 
memorate its “last wolf,” and 
equally natural that it should 
be revered as the last in Scot- 
land; but no strath can prove 
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a later date than 1743, when a 
famous hunting took place in 
the wild valley of the Findhorn. 
The circumstances of that 
gathering have been preserved 
in great detail. The Monadh- 
liath, a desolate upland from 
which the Findhorn takes its 
rise, was the haunt of packs of 
wolves long after their kind 
had been killed down in more 
accessible regions. It was only 
in summer that the herdsmen 
ventured to drive their cattle 
to this distant pasture; in 
winter the shielings stood empty 
—the hills were abandoned to 
the deer, and the deer to the 
wolves. But as the eighteenth 
century wore on, even this 
sanctuary ceased to be re- 
spected, and a woif became a 
rare sight. 

The most active carnach in 
their destruction was Mac- 
Queen of Pall-a’-chrocain, an 
immense duine uasail who stood 
6 feet 7 inches in his brogues. 
To this worthy, one winter 
day in 1743, came word from 
MacIntosh! that a great black 
beast had come down to the 
low country and carried off a 
couple of children near Cawdor, 
and that a tainchel or hunting- 
drive was to meet at Fi- 
giuthas, where MacQueen was 
summoned to attend according 
to Act of Parliament. 

Next morning in the cold 
dawn the hunters were as- 
sembled: but where was Mac- 





1 Stuart protests against the modern usage in speaking of the chief of the 
second house of Clan Chattan as The Mackintosh. There is no instance in 
Gaelic, says he, of the definite article being prefixed to mac, the proper term of 
filiation. It has been adopted in false analogy to ‘‘The Chisholm,” where the 
definite article is rightly used in the Gaelic “ An Siosalach,” indicating the race 
of Chisholms, originally Norman, and, it is alleged, of common descent with the 
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Queen? He was not wont to 
be “langsome” on such an 
occasion, and his hounds, not to 
mention himself, were almost 
indispensable to the chase. 
MacIntosh waited impatiently 
as the day wore on, and when 
at last MacQueen was seen 
coming leisurely along, the 
chief spoke sharply to him, re- 
buking him for wasting the 
best hours for hunting. 

“Ciod e a chabhag?” 
(“ What’s the hurry?”) was 
the cool reply, which sent an 
indignant murmur _ through 
the shivering sportsmen. Mac- 
Intosh uttered an angry threat. 

“Sin e dhiabh!” (“There 
you are, then !””) said MacQueen, 
and, throwing back his plaid, 
flung the grey head of the wolf 
upon the heather. The com- 
pany had lost their sport, but 
they forgave Pall-a’-chrocain, 
whose renown stood higher 
than ever as a hunter, and 
MacIntosh “ gave him the land 
called Sean-achan for meat to 
his dogs.” 

One of the best pools of the 
Drynachan water on Findhorn 
takes its name, Pall-a’-chrocain, 
from MacQueen’s ancient hold- 
ing; and you may be sure that 
when, one September morning 
in 1892, I had landed three 
salmon out of it, and lost a 
fourth, my thoughts were almost 
as busy over that hunting a 
century and a half before as 
they were about the matter in 
hand. 

And now to return to the 
Act for the slaughter of wolves. 
The expression “ woolfe birdes ” 
in the short title is worthy of 
note, as it is a piece of good old 
Scots, The word “bird ” origin- 
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ally meant one of a “ brood ”— 
something that had been bred 
—and was applied specifically 
in Chaucer’s time to a young 
fowl, “brood” being the collect- 
ive term for the whole hatch. 
““Woolfe birdes,” therefore, sig- 
nifies merely the young wolves, 
“the quhelpes [whelps] of the 
Woolfes,” as they are termed 
in the executive clause of the 
Act. According to modern 
usage, we generally speak of 
wolf cubs, but according to 
Nicholas Cox it is ‘‘ very requi- 
site to understand those Terms 
of Art Huntsmen, Foresters, 
and Woodmen use, when they 
are discoursing of their com- 
mendable and highly recreative 
profession.” Accordingly, he 
instructs the readers of his 
‘Gentleman’s Recreation’ (4th 
edition, 1697) to speak of the 
cubs of a fox or a martin, but 
the whelps of the wolf, and to 
observe the season to hunt 
wolves as running from Christ- 
mas to the Annunciation of the 
Virgin (25th March). 

In England the wolf is easily 
recognised as the origin of 
many names of places—such as 
Wolvesey, first the royal, after- 
wards the episcopal, palace at 
Winchester, where King Eadgar, 
in the tenth century, decreed 
that the Welsh should pay an 
annual tribute of three hundred 
wolf-skins. Wolverhampton, 
however, carries gentler asso- 
ciation, being named after a 
sister of King Ethelred II.— 
“Wulfrune Hantune”—Wulf- 
runa’s high-town. In Scottish 
and Irish place-names the in- 
fluence of the wolf is even more 
frequent, but it is veiled from 
the Saxon by reason that most 
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of the ancient names are framed 
in Gaelic, a language which pro- 
vided many terms to indicate 
the wolf. The most general of 
these terms is madadh, pro- 
nounced ‘‘madduh”; but even 
here the primary meaning is a 
dog, madadh ruadh, the red 
dog, denoting a fox, and madadh 
faol, the wild dog, being the 
full-dress title of the wolf. 
However, the usual name for 
a dog is cu, con, as in Achna- 
cone in Appin; and for a fox 
sionach, appearing in such 
names as Blairshinnoch, the 
fox field ; whereas Drummoddie, 
Blairmoddie, and Culmaddie 
may safely be interpreted as 
the ridge, the field, and the 
hillside of the wolf. 

As I have been allowed to 
wander among words and their 
meanings, it is tempting to take 
note of some of the old Scots 
expressions in these early Acts 
and their translations. Lan- 
guage changes very slowly 
once it is printed ; and the fact 
that the Imperial Parliament 
of the twentieth century should 
be engaged in repealing statutes 
containing words and gram- 
matical forms wholly obsolete, 
reminds one of what a long 
chain is being snapped con- 
necting us with the past. Thus 
in 1424 (a busy year of legis- 
lation) “boate-men and ferry- 
ares” are enjoined to have 
“treene brigges”—that is, 
wooden gangways, for the con- 
venience of shipping the horses 
of mounted travellers. The 
adjective “treene,” or “ tre-én,” 
occurs in Spenser’s ‘Fairy 
Queen,’ i. 7. 26, and nowhere 
else, so far as I am aware, in 


English poetry. In the Scot- 
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tish Act of 1476, upon the same 
subject, the gangways are 
described as “brigges of 
buirdes.” 

The distinction in spelling 
between the gerund and the 
participle has been obliterated 
in modern usage, but it was 
well observed until the end of 
the sixteenth century. Thus, 
it was enacted that “all 
Bishops, Earles or Barons, 
cummand to the King, and 
passand be the forest,” may 
lawfully take a beast or two to 
feed his followers. ‘“Cum- 
mand” and “passand” are 
present participles, which we 
should write “coming” and 
“passing.” But in the clause, 
“Na man suld ride or gang in 
their neighbour’s cornes in 
halking or hunting ”»—“ hawk- 
ing” and “hunting” are the 
substantive gerund of the verb. 

“ Back to the land!” is the 
expression of no novel aspira- 
tion. Statesmen of the fifteenth 
century were fully convinced 
of the mischief caused by land- 
owners deserting their country- 
houses and crowding into the 
‘‘cities, clauchanns, and _aill- 
houses,” followed by their 
servants and retainers. In 
these days of easy travel and 
servile fashion the evil has 
grown to an intolerable pitch. 
Every family which is exempt 
from the obligation to earn its 
own livelihood seems to imagine 
that it acquires some social dis- 
tinction by leaving the spacious 
environment of a count: y-house 
in order to spend the fairest 
months in the year in stuffy, 
sooty town quarters. There is 
something to be said, therefore, 
against the repeal of the salu- 
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tary statute passed in 1426, 
which enjoined that  land- 
owners should “big [build], 
reparrell & reforme their 
castles & manours, & dwell in 
them . . for the gratious 
governall of their landes be 
gude policie, & to expende the 
frute of their landes in the 
countrie quhair the landes 
lies.” 

Among the litter to be swept 
away by this process of spring 
cleaning are numerous measures 
for the protection of the Scottish 
Border. It is not clear why 
they should not be allowed to 
remain, picturesque memorials 
of a stirring and hazardous 
age. Perhaps they are too 
graphic, and it is feared that 
their presence may wound the 
susceptibilities of our “auld 
enemies of England.” In 
truth, one almost hears in them 
the very jingle of bits and clash 
of harness, as a troop of that 
hardy Border cavalry, which 
earned the experienced encom- 
ium of Froissart, crosses the 
brown moor and tops the glim- 
mering sky-line, to lift horn and 
hoof on the English side. Any 
Englishman, it is ordained, 
that “cummis in the kinrik 
[enters the realm] of Scotland ” 
without a safe-conduct, was 
lawful prize, and might be 
captured and held to ransom ; 
and, on the other hand, long 
after the independence of Scot- 
land had been secured, Berwick 
and Roxburgh remained in 
English hands, and any Scot 
supplying these places with 
“victual, fewal or any uther 
supportation,” was liable to be 
hanged and drawn. Indeed 
as late as 1535 it is ordained 
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that “na maner of man in time 
cumming sell nolt, scheepe or 
other cattle, auld or young, to 
ony English-men.” Few of us, 
whisked by the Flying Scots- 
man at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour through the moulder- 
ing walls of Berwick, have even 
@ passing thought to bestow 
upon a state of things clean 
past away, save as it is 
connoted by these moribund 
Acts of Parliament. But once 
escape from the rattle and roar 
of railroads, wander along some 
of the Border high-ways and 
by-ways, and see if old memories 
do not crowd thick and fast 
upon you. I knowof fewspots 
more conducive to such musing 
than that green hill whereon 
the red towers of Roxburgh 
once stood. Many a time did 
those steep grassy slopes, so 
silent now and checkered with 
shade of summer trees, run 
slippery with good Scots and 
English blood. If you have 
forgotten the ruse whereby 
Good Sir James of Douglas 
captured this notable strong- 
hold in 1314, of a surety you 
have let slip a passage in 
history more picturesque than 
many others of more general 
note. On Shrove Tuesday, 
when the English garrison 
were making merry on the eve 
of Lent, Douglas picked sixty 
of his men, made them draw 
black frocks over their armour, 
and, in the gloaming, go on all- 
fours upon the grassy slopes. 
The sentry on the rampart 
thought they were cattle 
grazing, and knew no more 
till Sym of the Ledhouse, 
clambering up the rope-ladder 
he had fashioned with hooks to 
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fling over the wall, dirked the 

or fellow before the alarm 
could be raised. Then Douglas 
and his three-score kine 
swarmed in, and, surprising the 
inmates at their revels, scored 
an easy victory. 

Quomodo ceciderunt robusti ! 
Alas for the Black Douglas! 
one hundred and fifty years 
wrought a woful change in the 
fortunes and repute of that 
great house. In 1460, when 
James II. of Scotland—James 
of the Fiery Face—was laying 
siege to Roxburgh Castle, his 
right-hand man was the Red 
Douglas, George, fourth Earl 
of Angus. The power of the 
Black Douglas had been utterly 
wrecked, the line of the Good 
Sir James scattered, the great 
lordship and lands bestowed 
upon Angus in reward for a 
transient fit of loyalty. King 
James, finding that his throne 
was like to be rent asunder 
beneath him by the two fac- 
tions, had cast in his lot, or 
had it cast for him, with the 
Red Douglas. He wept bitterly, 
it is said, when his gallant 
young kinsman the sixth Earl 
of Douglas had been dragged 
to his death from the Black 
Dinner by Chancellor Crichton. 


“ Edinburgh Castle, town and tower, 
God grant thou sink for sin ! 
And that e’en for the black dinner 

Earl Douglas gat therein.” 


But James was only a boy of 


ten at that time: much had 
happened since. Among other 
acts of governance, he had 
slain the eighth Earl of 
Douglas with his own hand in 
Stirling Castle,—a proof of 
vigour, at least, which, had he 
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lived, there was prospect of his 
applying to the advantage of 
his realm. He was only nine- 
and-twenty when, during this 
siege of Roxburgh Castle, he 
paid the penalty for the intelli- 
gent interest he had always 
taken in artillery. He was 
watching his gunners serving 
a great bombard, when it burst, 
killing the King, and wounding 
Angus, who stood beside him. 
The delightful, but anonymous, 
Auchinleck chronicler records 
the event with sincere regret 
for “James that had the fyr 
[fire] mark in his face.” 


“The thrid sonday of August King 
James the secund with ane gret oist 
[host] was at the sege of Roxburgh, 
and unhappely was slane with ane 
gun the quhilk brak in the fyring, 
for the quhilk was gret dolour throu 
all Scotland.” 


Our modern rulers hasten 
with officious hand to wipe 
from the page the ancient laws 
which bring so vividly to mind 
the stubborn strife between the 
nations on either side of the 
Border river; but they cannot 
obliterate the habit of salmon- 
poaching ingrained in the very 
natures of the lads of Tweed- 
dale and Teviotdale, any more 
than they can prevent Tweed 
and Teviot mingling their 
waters below the famous 
stronghold, and filling the 
valley with the same gentle 
music as they did of yore. For 
generations the Legislatures of 
both countries encouraged 
salmon-poaching to the utmost, 
Tweed and Solway being 
exempted from the general 
Salmon Acts of Scotland “als 
lang as Berwick and Roxburgh 
ar in the Inglis mennes handes.” 
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Every spawning fish that could 
be raked out of these rivers 
was so much loss to the enemy 
on the farther bank. 

No Scotsman can glance over 
these old Acts, offensive and 
defensive, directed against what 
is now the sister kingdom, 
without a stirring of pride for 
struggle so long and success- 
fully maintained against tre- 
mendous odds; but feelings of 
a different sort are awakened 
by other statutes included in 
the Bill I have taken as my 
text. James of the Fiery Face 
was succeeded on the throne by 
his son, a child of tender years, 
for the dynasty could not 
escape the curse of minority 
andregency. Very different was 
this James from the last: no 
fiery countenance his, but the 
ivory pallor of the later 
Stuarts; no masterful ruler, 
but a monarch after the 
manner of Louis XVI. of 
France — studious, ingenious, 
artistic, content to let the 
barons rage and the people 
imagine anything they pleased, 
so he was allowed leisure for 
his books and works of art. 
The Red Douglas still ruled the 
Court and Parliament, but not 
in the person of George Earl 
of Angus. He had breathed 
his last in the third year of 
the new reign, his honours and 
authority passing to his re- 
doubtable son, Archibald “ Bell- 
the-Cat.” Unhappy James IIL! 
He asked only to be let alone, 
to share his time between such 
intellects as had been touched 
by the revival of learning 
and, if unfriendly chroniclers 
may be trusted, the shadowy 
mistress whom we only know 
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about as “the Daisy.” Bell- 
the-Cat, Boyd, and Kennedy 
knew little and cared less 
about the Renaissance ; all they 
saw was that it made the king 
shamefully indifferent to the 
claims of rank and lineage, and 
caused him to _ choose his 
favourites among low - born 
artificers and players. They 
found it easy to poison the 
mind of the son against the 
unkingly behaviour of the 
father. Young James was no 
more than sixteen when he 
took the field with Bell-the- 
Cat, and hunted the king to 
his death in the lowly mill at 
Bannockburn. In remorse he 
bore about his waist “an yrne 
chaynzie”—an iron chain—till 
the day of his death; but he 
could not afford to avenge the 
crime upon his’ more guilty 
accomplices. Memorial of these 
sinister events still remains in 
the Act of his first Parliament, 
decreeing that the “aires” of 
lords, barons, and others that 
took up arms “against the per- 
versed counsel in the misguid- 
ing of umquhile his Father, 
quhom God assoilzie,” should 
not be prejudiced in their in- 
heritance, and acquitting from 
all punishment “the personis 
that slew our soverane lordis 
Faider [father |.” 

After all, the origin of 
monarchy was the ascendency 
of the best fighter, and one 
need not be too squeamish about 
the means to which subjects 
have resorted from time to 
time to keep their sovereigns 
in order. But there are certain 
Acts of Parliament in the list 
of expurgation before me which 
one would willingly see blotted 
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out, were it possible at the 
same time to wash away the 
stain which they have left 
upon our common humanity. 
I mean the statutes whereby 
it was attempted to force men 
and women to accept prescribed 
religious dogma. Not the least 
cruel feature of this class of 
legislation consisted in the fre- 
quent and violent changes it 
imposed upon belief. In 1540 
people were enjoined, under 
frightful penalties, to comply 
with the whole string of laws, 
“for worschip to be had to the 
Virgin Mary,” “that na man 
argue the Papis auctorite,” 
“that na private conventionis 
be maid to desput on the scrip- 
tour,” and rewards are offered 
to them that “revelis conven- 
tionis and accusis heretikis.” 

A few years go by, and, 
presto! the boot is on the other 
leg. In 1567 death was de- 
creed against “sum of the Pap- 
ish Kirk that stubburnely per- 
severis in their wicked idolatrie, 
sayand Messe & baptizand in 
quiet and secrete placis”; and 
twenty years later Parliament 
is fulminating once more 
against “eiting of flesche in 
lentren [Lent] and uther dayes 
forbiddin.” And so it went on 
for a dreary century and a 
half—good men and careful 
legislators labouring at the 
Sisyphean work of shaping the 
creeds and consciences of their 
fellows into uniformity. It is 
a long and sickening chapter 
of history: what brings it so 
vividly before one is the bizarre 
anomaly of having to legislate 
for the repeal of such laws in 
a twentieth-century House of 
Commons. 
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There was no beating about 
the bush in those early days. 
Neither Parliament nor people 
understood half-measures. 

We have been legislating 
lately, very gingerly, upon the 
matter of immigrant aliens. 
My faith! they had no qualms 
or compunction in the Scottish 
Parliament. Even as late as 
1609 it was declared ‘“lesome 
[lawful] to all his Majestie’s 
good subjects, or any of them, 
to cause take, apprehend, im- 
prison and execute to death the 
saids Egiptians [Gipsies] either 
men or wemen.” That Act 
still remains on the Statute- 
book, as well as many others 
against caterans and High- 
landers in general; but the 
specific decrees for exterminat- 
ing the Macgregors—“ the clan 
that is nameless by day”—have 
long since passed into limbo. 

It has often been made just 
subject of reproach against 
former Legislatures that they 
created one law for the rich 
and another for the poor; but 
in certain cases the motive for 
so doing was laudable enough. 
Profane swearing, for instance, 
was prohibited by Acts of 
many Parliaments, and “them 
that swearis abhominabill 
aithes” were mulcted in pro- 
portion to their means. The 
existing law was re-enacted by 
the first Parliament of Charles 
IL, and, having regard to the 
peculiar moral character of 
that merry monarch and his 
reign, the preamble of the new 
Act is not without its touch of 


irony. “Our Soveraign Lord,” 
it runs, “having resolved to 
crub and suppress all sort of 
sin and wickedness,” ratifies 
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and approves the ancient laws 
against profane swearing, for- 
nication, and drunkenness. 
Henceforward any nobleman 
might indulge in strong lan- 
guage only at the cost of £20 
Scots—i.e., about £1 sterling. 
A baron was let off with a fine 
of twenty merks, an untitled 
gentleman or burgess with ten 
merks; a yeoman with forty 
shillings (about 3s. 6d:), a serv- 
ant with twenty shillings ; while 
a minister of the Kirk, who, 
having ample opportunity of 
blowing off steam in the pulpit, 
was supposed to have less occa- 
sion for bad language than 
others, was liable to forfeiture 
of one-fifth of his annual sti- 
pend. It is very reassuring to 
read the cause assigned for the 
repeal of this Act at the present 
day —namely, “Obsolete: in 
desuetude, owing to changed 
social circumstances.” Damns 
have had their day, in short ; at 
least, so thinks the clerk charged 
with the revision of the Statute- 
book. 

Sumptuary laws have been 
attempted in all civilised states, 
with excellent intention, but 
always with the result of fail- 
ure. In the matter of dress, the 
Scottish Parliament took note 
of the poorer classes only ; men 
of landed estate and nobles 
might prank it in what attire 
they chose. James VI. and I. 
was only fifteen years old when 
his Parliament set forth that 
“the King’s Majestie, consider- 
ing the greate abuse standing 
amang his subjectes of the 
meane estate, presuming to 
counterfaict his Hienes [High- 
ness] and his Nobilitie in the 
use and wearing of .coastelie 
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cleithing of silkes of all sortes, 
layne, cammerage, Freinzies 
[fringes], and Pasmentes of 
gold, silver, &c.,” decreed that 
no common person should wear 
other than quiet raiment. 
Forty years later, in the same 
reign, it was ordained that 
*‘husbandmen and labourers of 
the ground weare no cloathing 
but Graye, White, Blew, and 
selfe black cloath, made in 
Scotland.” Sanguine, indeed, 
must have been the statesman 
who drafted the further clause 
that “the fashion of cloathes 
now presently used bee not 
changed by men or women... 
under the paine of forfaultrie 
[forfeiture] of the cloathes.” 
Here again we are invited to 
annul this Act on the ground 
of “change in social circum- 
stances.” 

The link between past and 
present is a long one in the 
matter of sanitary legislation. 
Leprosy being a terrible scourge 
in the fifteenth century, it was 
made illegal in 1427 for lepers 
to enter towns except on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays 
between ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing and two o'clock afternoon. 
This measure is now to be 
repealed because, “so far as not 
obsolete, it is superseded by the 
Public Health (Scotland) Acts.” 
Leprosy has vanished from a 
population which seldom suffers 
from deficient nourishment. 
Ample testimony remains in 
our place-names to the former 
prevalence of this affliction. 
Liberton, near Edinburgh, 
marks the “leper town” where 
lepers of the Scottish metrop- 
olis were compelled to dwell. 
In country districts, also, lepers 
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were isolated from their healthy 
kin, the ground they cultivated 
still bearing such names as 
Liberland. In the wild hill- 
country between Galloway and 
Ayrshire, where Gaelic was 
commonly spoken till the close 
of the sixteenth century, occurs 
this name Liberland, side by 
side with its Gaelic equivalent, 
Carlure—z.e., ceathramh lobhair, 
the leper’s quarter-land. Drum- 
lour near Thornhill, Barlure 
and Ochtralure in Wigtown- 
shire, as well as scores of sim- 
ilar names all over Scotland, 
may be traced to the same 
origin ; nor can there be much 
doubt that the patronymic 
“M‘Clure” indicates descent 
from an ancestor suffering 
under this or some other infir- 
mity. The Gaelic lobhar, pro- 
nounced “lour,” specifically 


means @ leper, but also applies 
to a person afflicted with any 


chronic infirmity, like the 
Anglo-Saxon ace mann, the 
man of aches, original of the 
surname Aikman. 

Many events in the stormy 
history of Scotland are brought 
to mind by a cursory perusal 
of the schedule to this Statute 
Law Revision Bill: many old- 
world figures flit across the 
shadowy stage of the past. 
The “hostillares” of the fifteenth 
century, prototypes of our 
beloved licensed victuallers, 
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complain to the king that his 
lieges “travelland in the 
realme” preferred to lodge 
with their friends, the local 
gentry, rather than resort to 
the inns. Henceforward trav- 
ellers were forbidden to do so 
under pain of 40s, fine. The 
village blacksmith who should 
prick a horse in the shoeing 
was compelled to keep the 
animal at his own charges 
until sound, and, if it never got 
sound, then to replace it with 
one of equal value. All the 
statutes regulating wapen- 
schaws, and prescribing the 
exact nature of harness to be 
worn and weapons to be carried 
by those who mustered thereat, 
are now to be swept away, 
having been rendered obsolete 
by the Militia Acts; but it is 
good to be reminded of the 
industry and watchfulness of 
those who held the Scottish 
Border for three centuries 
against a wealthier and more 
powerful foe. 

In short, although a modern 
parliamentary Bill may be 
deemed as unpromising a source 
of recreation to the casual 
reader as might well be devised, 
there are many elaborate works 
of fiction which appeal less 
directly to the imagination 
than the projected measure 
about which I have been pros- 
ing over so many pages. 
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ScrvusB and bush and rock, 
and from the top of every rise 
a spreading panorama of hill- 
country, uncouthly carved and 
torn into spires and buttresses 
of stone and earth. Through 
such a landscape Carew led his 
carriers inland from the Portu- 
guese coast, and had long since 
passed the line at which the 
languid administration stops. 
He was in wild country now, 
where no law runs but the law 
of the stronger arm and the 
rifle. It was drooping to the 
close of a still afternoon. Vehe- 
ment heat held all nature 
crouched voiceless, and as he 
trudged, winding in and out 
between boulder and _ thorn, 


the acrid red dust puffed up in 
clouds below his tread, and 
joined itself to the fog raised 


by the boys. These, mute, 
lean, black men, jogged in 
single file behind him, dumb 
beasts of burden, loaded with 
bulging bundles and boxes, and 
some of Carew’s guns. There 
was thirst and weariness in 
the aspect of the party; it is 
no light thing to break camp 
at daylight and trek by com- 
pass and guess eleven hours to 
the next water. 

“ By what I’ve heard,” mused 
Carew anxiously, “there’s a 
white man living somewhere 
round here.” 

They were flagging up a 
narrow natural path to the top 
of a shoulder now, Carew bend- 
ing wearily forward and plod- 





ding doggedly, the Kafirs 
straggling unevenly behind 
him. Tall aloes, crowned with 
long cockades of blood - red, 
were on each side of him, dusty 
green and motionless, casting 
no shade, and he came out from 
between them at the head of 
the path to a clear view of a 
mighty valley below and in 
front of him. 

“At last!” he said, 
paused to take breath. 

Far away, trembling deli- 
cately in the heat-haze, beyond 
a dozen spurs of grassed hil- 
lock, there were huts to be 
seen, four huts in a semicircle. 
No Kafir builds so. Despite 
the quiver of the heat-loaded 
air, they were to be seen as 
clearly as a toy near at hand. 
Carew could mark the shade 
beside them and the black dots 
that stood for their doors. He 
could even see, with some strain 
of staring, a wisp of smoke 
shredding itself from among 
them, where some one would be 
busy at the world-wide work 
of pot-watching. The view 
came to him like a warm word. 
In that wild country, one comes 
upon a white man, no matter 
who or what, with claims and 
duties. The colour of one’s 
skin is one’s passport to help 
and hospitality. 

Carew called to the leading 
boys. 

“Lapa lo kia,” he said 
cheerily, pointing them the 
distant huts. “Lo kia k’um- 


and 
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lungu. There is the house of a 
white man.’ 

He led off briskly again, and 
they, after a gape at the huts, 
nonchalantly hoisted the loads 
of which they had eased them- 
selves, and followed without a 
word. Their instinct was to ac- 
cept circumstances, and good 
luck in the matter of a near 
destination was no more to be 
exclaimed at than bad luck in 
having to travel at all. The 
Kafir takes fate lying down, a 
thing to know when one is ad- 
justing fates. They tailed after 
Carew downhill, and commenced 
the punishing tramp of six miles 
which remained of the day’s 
task. 

It was in the velvet of 
evening that they came round 
the knee of a hill to the huts. 
The smell of a fire scented the 
air, and a white man came out 
to meet them. He was an 


elderly man, powerfully built, 
with a ragged beard streaked 
with age, and he lacked some- 


thing of filling his clothes. He 
walked with a slouch, and 
greeted Carew without sur- 
prise. 

“How are you?” he asked. 
“Saw you trekkin’ in this 
afternoon. You're Billy Carew, 
ain’t you? P’raps you don’t 
remember me—I’m old Frank 
Brown. Mazoe Brown, you 
know. But come along in. 
My boys’ll see to your niggers. 
They'll be all right.” 

He led the way towards the 
biggest of the huts. 

“Mazoe Brown!” exclaimed 
Carew. “Yes, I remember you ; 
but I thought, you’d been wiped 
out by old N’komo. Some- 
body told me you had, anyhow. 
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But how’d you get here, of all 
places ?” 

The owner of the huts smiled 
faintly, and took Carew into 
the big domed skoff kia, the hut 
set apart for meals. A lamp 
on the rough table in the centre 
lighted it up strongly. A meal 
was spread, and a bottle stood 
conspicuous among a few mugs. 
Everything in the hut betrayed 
its origin. The seats were 
short logs, standing on end; a 
cupboard was plain soap-box. 
The table itself was a make- 
shift. There was nothing to 
indicate that the establishment 
was in communication with the 
coast and civilisation. Any 
man trekking to the interior 
could have camped in the same 
style. 

“T got a kia ready for you,” 
said Brown. “You can have a 
sluice down right away. But 
you'll have a drink first, eh? 
This is whisky.” 

He had the bottle in his hand, 
and made the offer with a sort 
of pleased pride. Carew ac- 
cepted the drink gratefully, and 
took a liberal tot. 

“T don’t keep a great deal of 
it by me,” remarked Brown ; “I 
don’t ever manage to get a lot 
in, somehow. But it’s good 
stuff, eh?” 

“First class,’ said Carew, 
looking at him _ curiously. 
Brown’s eyes and parted lips, 
under his heavy moustache, 
were touchingly childlike. 
“First class,” repeated Carew 
emphatically. “I'll ask you 
for some more later on. I 
guess I'll go and dig some of 
the dust off me now, and after 
skoff we'll have a yarn. What 
do you say?” 
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“Yes, we'll have a yarn,” 
agreed Brown. “You'll find a 
light in your kia. If you 
want anything, just sing out.” 

When Carew returned, com- 
fortable and cool in cotton 
pyjamas and canvas shoes, they 
sat down to their meal. Like 
the furniture, the food was all 
one with the place. There were 
no tinned luxuries, not even 
jam, and the paté de foie gras, 
limp asparagus, and brick-red 
salmon of the conventional up- 
country table were entirely 
lacking. Instead, there was 
fresh venison and guinea-fowl, 
with oranges and bananas, and 
little cakes of mealie-meal in 
place of bread. It was almost 
as wholesome and satisfying a 
meal as one could well have, 
but it was unusual, and on a 
par with other things that 
excited Carew’s curiosity. 

They rose from the table to- 
gether, and went to sit in the 
open, where the ashes of the 
cooking-fire still glowed redly. 
Carew cast himself on the 
ground with a yawn of con- 
tent, and propped himself on 
his elbows to cut a fill for 
his pipe. Brown sat upright 
a few feet from him, and 
scooped out the bowl of his 
brier. 

“Going to try my baccy?” 
asked Carew. “It’s just com- 
mon plug.” 

“Thanks,” said the other 
gratefully, and commenced to 
shred the black weed into his 
pipe. ‘ Tobacco’s what I miss, 
living out here. I’ve been 
smoking Kafir stuff now for 
about two months, and it don’t 
seem to get a hold on you like 
this does. It don’t bite, some- 
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how,—just burns your tongue 
an’ makes you thirsty.” 

He poked among the wood 
ashes before him, and deftly 
shovelled a fragment of glowing 
wood on to the filled bowl, and 
drew strongly at the pipe. 

“Thanks,” he said as he 
passed back the plug. He 
drew up his knees and clasped 
his hands around them, smok- 
ing contentedly. 

“You haven’t told me what 
you're after round here,” re- 
marked Carew at length, with 
closed eyes. 

Mazoe Brown was looking 
up at the night and the great 
white stars. As Carew spoke 
his eyes came back to the dull 
fire. 

“Me! Oh, I’m just pokin’ 
along,” he replied. Carew 
noticed in his voice an unde- 
finable plaintive quality, an 
undertone of resignation. “I’ve 
been washing for gold a bit,” 
he continued. “I’ve got a box 
or two in a stream that’s here- 
abouts, and there’s a bag of 
dust in my kia. There ain’t 
much in it, you know. It’s all 
right for me, ’cause I’m satis- 
fied to stop here, but it wouldn’t 
be the game, now, for you. An’ 
then, I grow a bit of mealie, 
an’ some Kafir corn, an’ I shoot 
a bit, an’—all that kind of 
thing, you know. There ain’t 
much in it, but it’s all right for 
me.” 

“Didn’t you have a farm or 
something at Mazoe?” asked 
Carew. 

“A farm? Yes, I had a 
farm,” answered the other, 
arranging the bowl of his pipe 
with a practised thumb. “ But 
farming’s no kind o’ game in 
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Rhodesia. Still, I'd a bin all 
right there, only N’komo come 
and cleared me out. That’s 
what’s made blokes think I 
was dead. But I’m not.” 

He blew a volume of smoke 
in mild demonstration. 

“What did he do?” asked 
Carew. ‘“He’s a beast if he 
gets hold of a man.” 

“Oh, he caught me one 
night, and got the wife and 
the kid along with me. I don’t 
know what he done to them, 
but he put the rat on me. I 
haven’t heard of the wife, or 
the kid, since that night, so I 
guess he killed them.” 

Carew uttered an oath of 
sympathy. The brigand of 
whom they spoke was infamous 
for murder and a devilish in- 
genuity in torture. The idea 
of a white woman in his hands 
was sufficient to rouse any man 
to fury. 


“But didn’t you do any- 
thing?” he cried, and paused, 
baffled by the patient serenity 
of his companion. 

“I didn’t get a chance to do 
anything,” answered Brown 


resignedly. “They got me 
before I woke. And in the 
morning they put the rat on 
me. That was a rotten thing, 
that was.” 

He shook his head gravely 
over the thought. “A rotten 
thing,” he repeated. ‘“ Down- 
right rotten.” 

“What's putting the rat on 
you mean?” inquired Carew, 
interested. 

“Ain’t you heard about 
that?” said the other, with the 
mildest surprise. “I had a rat, 
you know, in a cage, to amuse 
the kid. It was a big rat, a 
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fine rat. I never see such a 
sleek gentle rat as that one. I 
caught ’im in a corn-bin when 
he was a youngster, an’ fixed 
’im up with a cage, an’ fed ’im. 
He was as tame as a dog, and 
he used to sit on my shoulder 
and climb over me when I took 
him out. The kid was right 
down fond of him, an’ named 
him Jumbo, after a picture in 
a book shehad. I’ve seen them 
two on the floor, lookin’ at the 
pictures together, an’ old Jumbo 
gnawing the corners of the 
pages. Well, N’komo’s chaps 
stretched me out on my back, 
stark starin’ naked, in the yard, 
an’ pegged me down like that. 
Then they put one of those 
three-legged pots upside-down 
on my stomach, an’ stuck old 
Jumbo under it. He was as 
quiet as a lamb, sittin’ there on 
me, till they took an’ put hot 
coals on the bottom of the 
pot, an’ made it too hot for 
him.” 

Brown paused, and looked 
inquiringly at his hearer. 
“You never been bitten by a 
rat?” he asked mildly. 

‘‘ Never,” answered Carew. 

“Well, a plain bite’s bad 
enough; but when old Jumbo 
got too hot he started to dig 
his way out. Bitin’ was 
nothin’ to it. He'd bit me be- 
fore in playing about, but 
nothing to talk of. I was 
lookin’ round, to see if they’d 
got the wife and kid there, to 
make ’em watch me; but I 
couldn’t see ’°em anywhere, an’ 
then old Jumbo started to claw 
and bite his way through me, 
an’—an’—I began to yell. I 
did, honest.” 

“God! enough to make a 
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man yell!” said Carew, shud- 
dering. 

“Yes, it was bad. Jumbo 
was a fine strong rat, an’ we'd 
fed him up likea lord. He was 
just divin’ down into my bowels 
when old Dave an’ Mills an’ 
that lot. come along.” 

He paused, and added 
simply, “I was glad to see 
them.” 

Carew vented a dry sputter 
of laughter. 

“TIT was very glad,” said 
Brown. “They came just in 
time to take the pot off, an’ 
old Jumbo jumped and ran to 
his cage before Dave could land 
him. Id got a hole in my 
guts, but it’s all right now— 
bar the marks. I'll show you 
when we go in.” 

“But didn’t you try to find 
your wife?” asked Carew. 

“Oh yes, we tried. There 
wasn’t a sign of anything 
about the place. Not even 
blood. We followed N’komo’s 
lot, and got some of ’em, but 
we couldn’t make ’em tell. I 
never heard of ’°em again—the 
wife an’ kid. N’komo’s got a 
trick of buryin’ people alive. 
Have you heard of that?” 

“T didn’t know just what he 
did to them,” said Carew. “I 
knew it was something awful.” 

“Yes, he puts em in a hole 
and shovels the earth in—while 
they’realive. But my wife was 
a pretty woman. Perhaps he 
kept her.” 

Carew rose to a sitting posi- 
tion, and took the pipe from 
his mouth. 

“ How the devil can you talk 
about the thing like that?” he 
demanded. ‘ Why, man, can’t 
you see that the only thing on 
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this earth that’s left for you to 
do is to get a grip on N’komo’s 
throat, if it kills you. God!” 
he cried, warming, “I wonder 
you can even think of the 
thing!” 

Brown looked up as Carew 
commenced to speak, but lapsed 
again to his dreamy musing 
over the fire before the last 
sentence was spoken. 

“Tt makes my blood run cold 
to even hear about it,” Carew 
concluded. 

‘Yes, I used to be that way, 
too,” said the other patiently ; 
“but somehow I got used to it. 
I bin thinking a lot about it, 
and I must ha’ got used to it; 
all the same x 

“What?” demanded Carew, 
after waiting for him to finish. 

“ All the same, p’raps it’ll be 
me an’ N’komo for it yet,” said 
Brown, quietly as ever. “This 
is N’komo’s own country,” he 
went on. ‘Maybe he'll be 
coming through here again, 
some day. Me an’ Jumbo’ll be 
glad to see him.” 

“Now, you don’t mean to 
tell me,” shouted Carew, “ that 
you've actually got the blessed 
rat here ?” 

“Jumbo? Oh yes, Jumbo’s 
here,” answered Brown. “ He’s 
a fine rat, Jumbo. You never 
seen a fatter one. I'll show 
him to you, poor old Jumbo!” 

“Well, Dll be hanged!” 
ejaculated Carew. 

When they returned to the 
skoff kia for a drink before 
turning in, Brown brought for- 
ward a paraffin-tin, the top of 
which was covered with wire- 
netting, and laid it on the 
table. 

“ This 


is Jumbo,” he said. 
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“You look at him an’ tell me 
if he ain’t a fine rat!” 

The beast was huddled on 
some dry grass at the bottom 
of the tin, and turned up his 
bright beady eyes as Carew 
looked in. It was a huge sleek 
rat, very fat, and the man 
sickened inwardly as he looked 
down at the complacent silken 
creature, and thought of Mazoe 
Brown screaming on the ground 
as it tore its way through his 
flesh. 

“Put the blasted thing 
away, he said, drawing back 
from it. 

“All right,” replied Brown 
submissively. ‘But he’s a fine 
rat, isn’t he?” he asked. 

“A big brute,” Carew al- 
lowed, and his host replaced 
the cage in its box. 

“And there are the marks,” 
he continued, fumbling at his 
belt. 

“Don’t bother!” protested 
Carew hastily. “I don’t want 
to see them. I hate looking at 
scars.” 

Brown had the belt loose, 
but he sighed resignedly and 
buckled up again. 

“T know they ain’t pretty,” 
he confessed ; “ but,” he added, 
with a sort of brightening, 
“they ain’t common. There 
isn’t many chaps with marks 
like that.” 

Carew had intended to camp 
for a couple of days at least 
near or at the huts, but next 
morning he got his boys to- 
gether and, bidding farewell to 
Mazoe Brown, pushed on. He 
was firmly convinced that his 
host was mad, and, while ap- 
prehending no harm from him, 


he had that shrinking distaste 
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for one mentally afflicted which 
some natures discover towards 
sick people. The big rat had 
munched through his slumbers 
and got on his nerves, and 
accordingly he marched off, 
leaving Brown watching his 
departure wistfully, but with- 
out pressing on him a request 
to remain. 

Carew travelled on for nearly 
a week without any incident 
which deserves chronicle. The 
commonplace labours of the 
journey engaged him to the 
exclusion of all else until he 
reached the borders of a thickly 
populated Kafir country, when 
the first news of disturbance 
presented itself. N’komo, it 
seemed, was troubling the 
skirts of the neighbourhood 
with a small following, and 
frightened natives were flock- 
ing in to the bigger kraals in 
hundreds. There was a tale of 
a murder or two, of robbery 
and hut-burning, and now that 
N’komo was about, the Kafirs 
were chary of incurring his 
anger by helping or at all 
dealing with the white man. 
They would not sell fowls or 
milk or grain. Everything 
had to be taken with a show 
of force, and since direct rob- 
bery is never in the end profit- 
able, exorbitant payment must 
be made. Carew advanced 
warily, leading his thoroughly 
scared ‘carriers when he could, 


driving them with threats and 
a loaded rifle when they would 


follow no longer. His days 
were laborious and unthankful, 
and his nights must be given 
over to precautions and lonely 
watching. For the Kafir is 
the least reliable of all sentries. 
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And there was always present 
the imminent gross danger of 
violent death to hamper his 
plans and circumscribe his 
wishes. 

It was not until he had 
actually come into touch with 
N’komo’s force that he decided 
to fall back. In the half-light 
of early morning, while he was 
yet breaking camp, a Martini 
spoke from the rocks a thou- 
sand yards away, and one of 
the shivering carriers who was 
cording his load pitched for- 
ward upon it with a grunt 
and a quick flutter of hands 
to his shattered throat. 

“The devil!” cried Carew, 
and ran forward with his rifle, 
while the boys dived to the 
nearest cover and lay prone 
and still behind stones. He 
browned the rocks from which 
the shot had come for a vicious 
half-hour, wasting precious 


cartridges upon the slenderest 
chance of bagging a lurking 
brigand, who was probably 
well covered by the granite 
boulders from anything less 


extreme than shrapnel. Then 
he rose and proceeded to or- 
ganise his retreat, and after 
much time wasted in coercing 
his boys into resisting what 
they evidently considered a 
manifest destiny, he got 
oing. 

The difficulties of that re- 
turn are not easy to describe. 
Imagine a convoy protected 
and commanded by one man, 
the only one able to use 
weapons and willing to fight, 
filtering through the bitter 
hostility of a strange country 
and opposed to the most 
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mobile force of any in the 
world. Food was only to be 
gained at the muzzle of a gun, 
and when paid for the payment 
must cover alike the value of 
the stuff and a horrid risk to 
the life of the seller. Imagine, 
too, that one man responsible 
for every detail of the retreat, 
the sole source of authority and 
intelligence, at once in his 
single person leader, scout, 
fighting force, commissariat, 
and cause. But for him the 
boys would quickly have 
merged themselves among the 
surrounding natives ; the whole 
affair, the danger and the 
strife, revolved about his 
narrow interests. For many 
days and nights on end he 
neither slept nor rested. Lives 
were in his keeping, and upon 
his meticulous care of them 
depended the safety of his 
own. 

By forced and _ devious 
marches he pushed his way 
back towards Mazoe Brown, 
selecting him as his base. On 
each side of him the country 
flamed like rank grass lighted 
in autumn. Old N’komo was 
back in his own country, 
pillaging his own subjects, 
with an alacrity and zest that 
his three years’ warfare with 
the Mounted Police had nowise 
diminished. Again and yet 
again Carew exchanged shots 
with his force, and _ once 
tumbled an armed man handily 
over a kranz with a long shot 
in the eye of the sun. He was 
now nearing the point towards 
which he moved ; but day and 
night it became clearer that he 
was converging upon N’komo’s 
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men, and that he stood an even 
chance of colliding with them 
before his rifle was supple- 
mented by Mazoe Brown’s. 

“By Jove!” he said aloud to 
himself as he searched the 
landscape with his eyes one 
noon, “I’ll come back this way 
with twenty armed Zulus one 
of these days, and I’ll hang old 
N’komo as high as Haman. 
As sure a8 my name's Carew, 
if he doesn’t bag me this trip, 
I'll bag him the next.” 

He was within half a day’s 
march of Brown’s huts when 
they stopped him dead in his 
path. Shots came from bushes 
right ahead, another carrier was 
killed, and the rest dropped 
their loads and scurried to 
safety. Carew climbed among 
some stones wearily enough, 
and commenced to fire cau- 
tiously at the flash of the rifles. 
He spent his cartridges care- 


fully, never shooting without a 
definite target, and oy the time 
the afternoon had worn to even- 
ing he had the satisfaction of 
having extinguished one indus- 
trious flash and held his enemy 


at-long range. What the night 
would bring was beyond his 
guess; but he kicked his carriers 
to their loads and went into 
camp cheerlessly on the top of 
&@ wind-swept kopje, where 
water was not to be had and 
a fire was not to be thought of. 
And here, while the Kafirs got 
to their blankets and hid from 
the terrors of the day in sleep, 
he sat, his rifle across his knees, 
between them and a surprise 
and an inevitable and horrible 
death. 

He was heavy with physical 
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weariness and want of sleep, 
and his nerves were worn raw 
by the omnipresent danger. 
Below him the bush whispered 
and rustled ; he sighted half a 
score of times on the blackness 
of an aloe or the ghostly grey of 
a mimosa. The night was full 
of menace. Sitting there, finger 
on trigger, fighting against 
sleep and boring at the dark- 
ness, he realised how very faint 
was his chance of coming 
through to the morning unhurt 
and alive, if N’komo only chose 
to assault the hill. His rifle 
would do what it could for 
perhaps five minutes, and 
twenty rifles would search him 
out and still it. Then would 
come the butchery of the car- 
riers and the looting of the 
loads, and the sun would find 
hacked corpses on the hill and 
N’komo victorious. 

In the very pit of night 
after a spurt of rain the attack 
came. He was roused to fresh 
caution by the jar of a falling 
stone, and fired swiftly at a 
vague moving shape. At once 
the slopes were alive with 
enemies. Answering shots came 
from all sides, and they were 
upon him. The carriers squealed 
in their blankets as a bullet 
lobbed in among them, and 
the victim screamed with his 
pain. Carew tucked his long 
body in the lee of a big stone, 
and fired deftly wherever the 
blackness moved. But the 
rush was past staying, and 
before three cartridges had 
been spent the assegais were 
in the camp. He rolled over 
and tumbled a few yards down 
the hill, where he lay still, 
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listening to the yells as the 
lithe Shangaan warriors oblit- 
erated his little force. It 
came upon him then that his 
responsibility was ended, and 
that now for the first time he 
should think swiftly of his own 
case. With the rifle in one 
hand he scrambled in alternate 
recklessness and anxious caution 
down the hill, stumbling over 
bushes and stones and blunder- 
ing in and out of thorn-trees. 
Ten minutes of it brought him 
to the level, and he waited in 
the shadow to reconnoitre. He 
heard somebody breathing near 
by and the crackle of dry grass 
under a confident step. Soon 
he saw the man, a skin-cloaked 
Kafir, who came towards him 
alone, a bundle of assegais in 
his hand. He experienced a 
white fury of hatred towards 
this savage who walked so 
securely through the night, 
and without after-thought he 
stepped from his hiding-place 
and faced him. For an instant 
they fronted one another, mo- 
tionless; then Carew, with all 
his force and his great neces- 
sity to back his arm, dashed 
the shod butt of his rifle in the 
face of the Kafir. 

The man tumbled instantly, 
and Carew leaped on him 
with busy clutching fingers, to 
throttle him if he cried out. 
The man’s body heaved slowly 
under him; he gripped the 
throat and shook it, and it was 
still, Thrusting his face close 
to the black face on the ground, 
he was able to see its contour, 
and marked a tuft of grey 
beard on the chin, and heavy 
low brows, bushy and white. 
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“By God!” he cried aloud; 
“N’komo, of all men!” 

He rose to his feet and thrust 
the muzzle of the rifle forward 
to cover the man. 

“Get up!” he commanded in 
a tense whisper, emphasised 
with a kick. ‘ Get up, or Ill 
kill you where you lie!” 

The Kafir sat up, groaning, 
and Carew silenced him with 
another kick. 

“Stand up!” he ordered, 
speaking swiftly in Kafir. 
“N’komo, you dog, if you play 
any tricks, Ill blow your head 
in! Stand up!” 

He booted the man to his feet 
and gripped him by the arm. 

“N’komo,” he said, “you’re 
my prisoner, and you're com- 
ing with me. If you talk or 
stumble or halt, the vultures 
will have you. Go straight on 
towards the white man’s huts 
by the stream, and remember 
that if we meet any of your 
men youll die, whatever 
happens afterwards. Now, 
march !” 

The Kafir led on, and with 
the muzzle pointed still for- 
ward, Carew followed close at 
his heels, grimly reckless but 
curiously exultant. He meant 
exactly what he had said ; the 
life of the Kafir in front of 
him was forfeit at the least ap- 
proach of further danger, at the 
most venial disobedience or the 
smallest treachery. Whatever 
happened now, N’komo was as 
good as dead. 

“Get on,” he ordered. 

The Kafir led him through 
the night without a word, and 
Carew knew that this robber 
king would never find himself 
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capable of sacrificing his own 
life to procure the murder of his 
captor. So long as N’komo 
was covered by the rifle, N’komo 
was no king. Once or twice 
only he dared to flinch or to 
pretend that he stumbled ; but 
each movement brought the 
muzzle of the rifle into the 
hollow of his back, and a grim 
order sent him marching again. 
They passed on through the 
bushes away from the hill, 
and the noise in the camp dim- 
inished behind them. Carew 
knew well that all his Kafirs 
were dead long since; the 
shouts that came fitfully to his 
ears were those of the Shan- 
gaans spoiling his loads. The 
plunder would keep them busy 
for a safe while, and his chance 
of bringing N’komo alive to 
Mazoe Brown was a good one. 

“Get on!” he snapped, and 
the silent man before him 
quickened his steps. 

At dawn a score of small 
valleys and a wilderness of 
broken hills lay between Carew 
and his late camp. He called 
halt in a hollow, backed his 
prisoner against a boulder, and 
sat down to rest, the threatful 
rifle still pointing towards the 
chest of the chief. Even as 
he sat under the very heel of 
triumph his weariness nearly 
overpowered him. Had N’komo 
not moved he would assuredly 
have slept. And this tale would 
have ended then. But the 
Kafir shifted too soon, and 
Carew started bolt upright 
and glowered at him. 

“Do that again!” he cried ; 
“do it once again, and your 
wives will be widows!” 
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The famous brigand flinched 
fierce eyes and 


under his 
trembled. 

“TI never saw a robber king 
before,” Carew said to himself, 
speaking in English and aloud, 
“and now I’ve got one here. 
Just a common, low, cowardly 
Kafir, too scared to move. A 
mine boy, by God! who has 
murdered more white men than 
I can count on my hands and 
feet. And women too—white 
women. N’komo, if I were you, 
I'd invite a shot.” 

“Baas?” whined the Kafir, 
cringing. 

He was a tall old man, 
rugged and massively built. 
His limbs were knotted with 
muscle, and his head was like 
a grand carving in ebony. 
One could imagine dignity and 
terrible power in such a man; 
one could see a Napoleon in 
the rough, an Alaric en herbe ; 
one recognised the general that 
had made playthings of half 
a hundred resolute garrisons. 
All this was to be found in his 
face, in the energy and beauty 
of his superb body; but first 
and chief there was apparent 
the failing of the Kafir, the 
instinct of servility and ac- 
quiescence to the developments 
of superior force. Once he was 
cornered, once his back was to 
the wall, he had no reserves, 
no reinforcement of .inherent 
power: He cringed and rubbed 
his calf with his foot like any 
cook-boy, as Carew held him 
covered. He had led an impi 
through Rhodesia and Portu- 
guese territory, burning, plun- 
dering, and slaying; had mur- 
dered and raped from the Lim- 
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popo to the Zambesi, but he 
could not dash on the one rifle 
that held him a prisoner at last. 

‘Get on!” came the order, 
and on he went. His very gait 
was changed. He shuffled now 
as a working Kafir shuffles 
along a street. 

Mazoe Brown, _ slouching 
dreamily, his hands thrust in 
his belt, met them near the 
huts when the sun was high. 
There was no curiosity in his 
face; he accepted the return of 
Carew quite passively. 

“That your nigger?” he 
asked dully, looking at N’komo. 

Carew leaned on his rifle, 
utterly weary. 

“Yes, he ‘is mine,” he an- 
swered. “If ever a nigger was 
mine, that one is. But you can 
have him. He’s—don’t you 
recognise him?” 

Brown surveyed N’komo 


slowly, and a light came into 


his eyes. 

“Well, I think it’s N’komo,” 
he said simply. 

“Yes,” answered Carew. 
“That’s him. So I better 
shoot him right here. He’s 
broken up my trip, killed my 
boys, looted my stuff, and given 
me the damnedest time I ever 
had in my life. And then 
there’s your business. So we'll 
make carrion of him.” 

He raised his rifle as he 
spoke. . 

“No,” interrupted Brown 
hurriedly. “No, don’t shoot 
him here. I don’t want him 
shot now.” 

“Why not?” demanded the 
younger man in astonishment. 

“Qh, there’s plenty o’ time,” 
said Brown nervously. ‘There’s 
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no hurry. Let's tie him up for 
a bit, an’—an’—have some 
skoff. You look as if you 
wanted some skoff.” 

“My God! I do _ that,” 
yawned Carew. “I'll do as 
you please. Get on, you!” 

N’komo was disposed in a 
hut to himself, and Carew 
personally passed the lashings 
which secured him. His 
thumbs were tied together 
behind his back, his big toes 
similarly bound, and an addi- 
tional lanyard went round his 
neck and the pole of the hut. 
An earthquake could not have 
released him, but three of 
Brown’s sturdy Kafirs were 
placed on guard with murder- 
ous knobkerries as an addi- 
tional precaution. Not until 
his escape was rendered in- 
accessible to all but mirac- 
ulous circumstances did Carew 
sit and rest. 

He rose from the table stag- 
gering with half-closed eyes, 
reeled to his hut, and turned 
in all standing. His need for 
sleep was peremptory and al- 
mighty, and he slept for 
eighteen hours without stir- 
ring. Mazoe Brown slouched 
in once or twice to look at 
him, went out again, and 
visited the prisoner. N’komo, 
Kafir that he wes, had con- 
trived to find himself comfort- 
able in his bonds, and was 
nowise disturbed at the fate 
that awaited him. MHe did 
not recognise Brown, of course, 
and only blinked humbly at 
him when he entered and 
stood dreamily looking down 
at the chief. His survey 
was altogether unemotional 
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and impersonal; only the 
mildest curiosity, the most 
commonplace interest, brought 
him to the hut. 

“Do you want food?” he 
asked, as he watched the chief 
idly. The query was merely 
to “make conversation.” 

“Ya, Baas,” replied N’komo. 

Food was brought to him, 
and Brown cut the lashings 
on his thumbs that he might 
eat. 

N’komo devoured his meal 
with enjoyment, while Brown 
watched him, leaning against a 
pole of the hut. In half an 
hour Brown was sitting on the 
floor opposite the captive, and 
they were talking animatedly 
of old times. The question of 
their previous meeting was not 
allowed to arise, and they con- 
versed on the best of terms. 

When Carew awoke he 
bathed and changed into 
clothes of Brown’s, and issued 
forth in quest of more food. 
His host was ready for him, 
and a meal awaited him in the 
skoff kia. 

“You'll be wondering how 
it all happened,” he remarked, 
as he attacked the simple food 
with a strong relish. “I tell 
you, Brown, I wouldn’t go 
through the last fortnight again 
for all the gold in the rivers. 
I’ve had a lively hell of a time, 
and landed back here with 
nothing but what I stood in— 
and N’komo. I’m almost con- 
tent when I think of N’komo, 
if it wasn’t for my poor boys, 
all murdered back there.” 

“ N’komo says you were loot- 
ing kraals,” observed Brown 
impartially. 
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“Does he? by Jove! You've 
been: talking to him, then? 
Did you find out anything 
about your wife?” 

Brown shook his head, and 
coloured a little. He spoke 
uneasily. 

“Oh, I cculdn’t go bringing 
that up,” he answered. 

Carew stared at him in blank 
astonishment. 

“What did you say?” he 
demanded. 

“He’s — he’s — pretty done 
up,” stammered the other fidg- 
eting. “I don’t think he re- 
members me. When I showed 
him Jumbo it didn’t seem to 
remind him of nothing. He 
just stroked him, and said how 
fat he was.” 

“You didn’t ask him about 
your wife? You haven’t killed 
him while I was asleep, have 
you? ’Cause you needy’t beat 
about the bush if you have. I 
don’t mind.” 

“No, I didn’t kill him,” re- 
plied Brown ; “I didn’t do any- 
thing tohim. I don’t want to 
kill him.” 

Carew looked across the table 
at his host, with an expression 
in which strong disgust was 
tempered with some pity. 

“You don’t want to kill 


him?” he repeated in a hard 


voice. “Well, I do, and ’m 
going to.” 

He resumed his meal, and 
Brown sighed. He looked wist- 
fully at his guest, who refrained 
from meeting his eyes. When 
the meal was at an end, Carew 
fetched his rifle and went to 
the hut in which N’komo was. 
Brown followed him in silence. 

The Kafir’s hands were still 
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loose, at which Carew frowned. 
As the white men entered the 
big rat was seated on the 
prisoner’s knees, and its small 
eyes glittered craftily at them. 

“Cut him loose,” ordered 
Carew, and one of the sentinel 
Kafirs laid down his brass- 
studded knobkerrie and cut the 
lashings. 

Carew stood aside from the 
door. 

“Get up!” he commanded. 
“Get up and walk out, N’komo. 
I’m going toshoot you. Want 
to ask him anything first, 
Brown?” 

Brown shook his head and 
murmured inarticulately. 

“Very good. Now, dog, get 
out !” 

N’komo shuffled blinking into 
the sunlight, and walked a few 
paces in the open. He yawned, 
with hjs arms stretched behind 


his head. Carew stepped into 
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the doorway and brought up 
his rifle to shoulder, to blot the 
brigand out of the list of living 
things. 

The same instant Mazoe 
Brown raised from the floor 
the heavy knobkerrie which 
the sentinel had laid down, and 
tumbled him to the earth with 
a crashing blow on the head. 
Even as he fell, above the 
thunder of blood in his ears, 
Carew heard him shouting, 
“Run, N’komo, run!” 

When he came to himself he 
was on his bed, and Brown was 
with him. He opened heavy 
eyes, and looked, as a sick man 
looks, at his host. He realised 
with an effort that Brown was 
explaining things. 

“He wanted to assegai you 
while you were lying in the 
door,” Brown was saying. “ But 
o’ course I wouldn’t let him do 
that !” 











THERE are certain conven- 
tional charges which, since the 
beginning of the world, have 
been in use to be levelled against 
every profession and occupation, 
from that of the plumber to 
that of the legal practitioner. 
Such accusations are generally 
resented in proportion to their 
truth, and _ well-established 
callings, such as the two we 
have named, are wise enough to 
pay little heed to them, and, 
taking them as matter of 
course, to pursue in calmness 
their beneficent and not un- 
profitable way. To make a 
fuss and talk wildly about 
“insults to a highly respectable 
body of men” and so forth, is 
the mark of a profession ‘on 
the make,” as the phrase goes, 
and not yet securely conscious 
of its corporate worth. 

That the vocation of the philo- 
sopher has never been exempt 
from the sort of jibes to which 
we refer is not by any means 
surprising. It is difficult for a 
philosopher to avoid the appear- 
ance of claiming to be both 
wiser and better than his neigh- 
bours, and no claim affords a 
more just ground for suspicion 
and unpopularity. He can 
scarce escape a touch of the 
pedagogue, and the gap be- 
tween his precepts and his 
practice is more than ordinarily 
obtrusive. That he bears the 
toothache with no greater for- 
titude than the general is 
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notorious to all, and the truism 
is susceptible of a widely ex- 
tended application. What the 
world has to allege against 
philosophers as a class is 
pretty accurately represented 
by Fielding’s lively picture of 
Mr Thomas Square; and more 
modern instances lend plausi- 
bility to the contention that 
such allegations have a solid 
foundation in fact. Quite 
recently the public has been 
diverted by the portrait of an 
eminent philosopher (as his 
admirers esteem him) painted 
by himself. The most prom- 
inent features in the likeness 
are a vanity which would be 
thought excessive in a popular 
novelist, and an arrogance which 
would be incredible were it not 
sublime, and exasperating were 
it not ridiculous. From such 
pitiful exhibitions of human 
frailty it is a relief to turn to 
the volume before us.! In its 
pages we hear the accents of 
true wisdom, and of that un- 
affected modesty which is its 
appropriate handmaid. Here 
we catch the tones of genuine 
benevolence and_ kindliness. 
There is quiet humour in 
abundance, reminding us now 
of Bishop Berkeley, and again 
of a very different person, Mr 
Jowett. But we have not 
come upon a single sentence 
that can properly be described 
as unkind, or even inconsider- 
ate. Severity and uncharit- 
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ableness seem indeed far re- 
moved from that serene old 
age of which this book is the 
mature fruit. In point of tone 
and temper it has put us con- 
stantly in mind of the most 
delightful of Cicero’s Dialogues, 
the “Cato Major.” 

Alexander Campbell Fraser 
was born in the year 1819 in 
the manse of Ardchattan, of 
which parish his father, a 
descendant of the Frasers of 
Strichen, was minister. His 
mother was a daughter of the 
laird of Barcaldine, and a 
grand -niece of that Colin 
Campbell of Glenure who is 
remembered as the victim of 
the Appin murder. Who the 
assassin of his ancestor was, 
Mr Fraser does not presume to 
conjecture; for, as he justly 
remarks, “unless Mr Andrew 
Lang has the key to the 


mystery, the murder of Glenure 
is likely to retain a secret for 


” 


ever.” Mr Lang’s position, as 
we understand it, is that of 
Herodotus: he knows, but had 
rather not say. From another 
ancestor on the mother’s side 
Mr Fraser may have inherited 
the taste for philosophical 
speculation—a former minister 
of Ardchattan, who produced a 
‘Demonstration of the Exist- 
ence of God.’ 

Ardchattan is in the heart of 
the Campbell country, and most 
of those whoconstituted the soci- 
ety of the manse bore the name. 
There were the Campbells 
of Ardchattan, the Campbells 
of Barcaldine, the Campbells of 
Lochnell, and the Campbells 
of Inverawe. There was, more- 
over, at least one member of 
what Lockhart aptly, calls 
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“that numerous division of 
the human species which may 
be shortly and _ accurately 
described as answering to 
the name of Captain Camp- 
bell.” What strikes us as 
rather singular is that young 
Fraser should have grown 
up without the Gaelic. “ With 
no exceptional linguistic fac- 
ulty, and no urgent need 
for exercising it in that way, 
I grew up almost as ignorant 
of Gaelic as of Chinese.” That 
is his blunt account of the 
matter. Doubtless it is true 
that Gaelic literature “contains 
little that is directly auxiliary 
to science or in affinity with 
philosophical speculation.” But 
doubtless also it is a good deal 
less imbecile than the average 
translator makes it out to be; 
and to have learned the lan- 
guage of the Gael in youth, 
and to have made the acquaint- 
ance of his literature at the 
fountainhead, should prove a 
valuable safeguard against talk- 
ing nonsense about the Celtic 
Renaissance in later life. In 
Mr Fraser’s case, happily, no 
such safeguard was necessary. 
Amidsuchsurroundings, then, 
was Mr Fraser bred, the eldest 
of a family of twelve. The so- 
ciety already alluded to was 
diversified by intercourse with 
the neighbouring ministers, 
‘moderate ” and “evangelical ” 
alike. ‘ Ministers of both par- 
ties,” the Professor tells us, 
“are associated in my retro- 
spect with kindness and good- 
ness in that quaint old-world 
life” ; and his vignettes of two 
or three of them are charming. 
Also there were occasional vis- 
itors at the manse, who brought 
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with them gossip from the 
outer world. Miss Macaulay 
spoke with pride of her nephew 
Tom, the Cambridge prodigy ; 
and there came first-hand re- 
ports of the King’s visit to the 
Scottish capital, or tidings of 
the atrocious murder of a Mr 
Weare by one Thurtell. We 
do not suppose that Pierce 
Egan’s report of the trial of 
the murderer circulated freely 
in the peninsula of Benderloch : 
its rude woodcut of the im- 
mortal gig is a_ priceless 
treasure. The tenor of exist- 
ence in this remote corner of 
Argyll is admirably summar- 
ised by Mr Fraser in _ the 
following passage :— 


“Tt is curious now to recall that 
dreamy life in the isolated peninsula 
of Lorne, with its old-world society, 
in the days when George IV. was 
king ; its Campbell lairds of Lochnell, 
Ardchattan, and Barcaldine ; at home 
with their families for nine months 
in the year, travelling in winter to 
Edinburgh to share for three months 
the social gaieties of the Metropolis— 
a three days’ journey or more in the 
family coach—all of them long ago 
travellers in the sable car that carries 
us all to Hades; uniting Highland 
pride with much Highland hospital- 
ity; still in sympathy with their 
clansmen, the simple peasants, in 
whom the grace and chivalry of the 
Gael then survived, unspoiled by the 
Saxon stranger, all of them accepting 
the claims of rank with childlike 
deference. The circulation of news 
and the means of locomotion were 
slow ; the packman of Wordsworth’s 
‘Excursion’ did duty for the local 
newspaper which now enlightens 
Lorne; an occasional ‘Courant’ or 
London ‘Morning Herald,’ with 
tidings of the world beyond the 
mountains, passed from the house of 
the laird to neighbouring houses ; 
visits of the postboy on two and 
latterly on three days each week 
were not seldom interrupted by 





storms; at least a shilling paid by 
the recipient for a letter from London, 
and tenpence for one from Edinburgh ; 
the ‘Courant,’ in size a miniature of 
one of our halfpenny dailies, cost 
sevenpence ; and the window-tax was 
an impediment to the light and air 
of heaven in our houses. In summer 
and in winter the rudely furnished 
bi-weekly or weekly steamer from 
Oban was the only public communica- 
tion with the civilisation of the Low- 
lands. At home the picturesque garb 
of the Gael, on the very old and on 
the young, was a familiar sight ; 
while the coloured coat and em- 
broidered vest, instead of gloomy 
black, brightened the five - o’clock 
dinner-parties of the lairds, advancing 
afterwards to six, according to the 
fashion of the South. On Sundays 
the lairds and the —. for many 
miles round gathered, with their 
families, in the parish church, then 
happily one visible centre of the 
whole parochial community ; supple- 
mented at summer ‘Sacraments’ by 
hundreds from other parishes, to be 
addressed in Gaelic by fervid 
preachers, in church and in the open 


~ air, till the day was far spent. Those 


who then shared in that remote life 
are now withdrawn from this world 
of sense ; the social revolution in the 
reign of Victoria has dissolved the 
old society ; and the wave of demo- 
cratic equalisation, coming at first 
from France, has touched the shores 
of Lorne.” 


The home-life of the manse, 
we may well believe, was one 
of “Spartan frugality”; and 
the education of the boys was 
of so desultory and unsystematic 
a character as must needs shock 
the latter-day ‘“educationalist.” 
Mr Fraser had one summer of 
the parish school; but these 
were not the days of Public 
Health Acts, District Com- 
mittees, and Sanitary Inspec- 
tors; and a severe attack of 
typhus made it prudent that 
his studies should henceforth 
be prosecuted at home, though 
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under the superintendence of 
the same schoolmaster. That 
otherwise excellent man appears 
to have been wholly destitute 
of the power of inspiring his 
pupils with enthusiasm, which 
means so much to a teacher; 
and Mr Fraser sorrowfully 
confesses that those five years 
of “ philological drudgery ” did 
little for either his head or his 
heart. ‘I lounged over Latin 
lessons, and at the end could 
construe in a slovenly way 
classic books through which I 
had travelled unsympatheti- 
cally.” We question if he 
would have been much better 
off had he been sent away from 
home to attend any of the 
Burgh schools of Scotland at 
that period. Elegant and ac- 
curate scholarship has never 
been the strong point of these 
institutions. But Mr Fraser 


is, we fear, hopelessly unen- 
lightened according to modern 


ideas. He does not vilipend 
the ancient tongues because his 
training in them was imperfect. 
He does not sneer supercili- 
ously at Aischylus or Aristotle 
because in later life he found 
Greek less easy to read with 
fluency than his native lan- 
guage. On the contrary, in 
what can only be described as 
the spirit of an obscurantist 
and reactionary, he persisted in 
discovering for himself the 
charm of Plato and Virgil and 
Lucretius, nor has he been con- 
tent to attain the conviction 
of their utter worthlessness 
through the arid medium of 
Bohn. That he is not ashamed 
to say so demonstrates how 
thoroughly steeped he is in 
medievalism; and indeed he 
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appears to take a positive 
pleasure in their barbarous 
and crude performances. 

But if the parish school- 
master was something to seek 
in Greek and Latin, the eldest 
son of the manse was uncon- 
sciously “making himself all 
the time.” For the growth of 
the body, he had, instead of 
cricket and football, lonely 
walks, work in the garden, and 
(like Wee Macgreegor) occa- 
sional “oaring”; and for the 
growth of the mind he had 
plenty of miscellaneous reading. 
We rejoice unfeignedly to dis- 
cover no set plan in his boyish 
studies. All was fish that came 
to his net: history, travels, 
and popular astronomy were 
equally welcome, as in truth 
they ought to be. To turn a 
boy loose in a good old-fashioned 
library—and such an one can 
be met with in many a country 
house and manse in Scotland— 
is by far the best plan, if he 
has any turn for reading. Let 
him browse at pleasure; let 
him learn to recognise the very 
title- pages as old and well- 
tried friends. But if you want 
him to become a rank pedant 
and bore, instead of a useful 
and agreeable member of 
society; if your ambition is 
to make him detest learning 
and yet pretend to like it (a 
hateful form of hypocrisy), 
—then by all means ply him 
assiduously with the hundred 
best books. Funnily enough, 
the Waverley novels were, in 
common with all other fiction, 
forbidden fruit at Ardchattan 
manse. ‘“ Books of lies which 
the devil had tempted the 
author to produce”: so the 
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schoolmaster called them. If 
schoolmasters at the present 
day would only be good enough 
to proscribe them under heavy 
penalties, perhaps we should 
hear less of their unpopularity 
with the rising generation of 
schoolboys. 

‘The Edinburgh Evening 
Courant,’ that venerable and 
now defunct organ of Toryism, 
came three days a-week to the 
manse, and seems to have been 
eagerly devoured by that one 
of its youthful inmates with 
whom we are here concerned. 
The war between Greece and 
Turkey, the Catholic emancipa- 
tion contest, and above all the 
struggle over the Reform Bill, 
were closely followed by young 
Fraser in its columns,—“ not,” 
he assures us, “in a partisan 
spirit, but as an absorbing 
dramatic spectacle.” This at- 


titude of mind is rare in boys, 


who are usually ready to take 
sides, and seldom cultivate the 
habit of mental detachment. 
But even thus early the com- 
parative solitude of the Argyll- 
shire home had raised in Mr 
Fraser those vague and mysteri- 
ous questionings to which phil- 
osophy endeavours to return an 
articulate answer. He portrays 
himself as introspective rather 
than observant. “My faculty 
of observation was too little 
exercised in those years upon 
things and persons. Experi- 
ence came to me _ chiefly 
through books.” Local history 
and its manifold associations 
were what mainly served to 
stimulate the imagination and 
to draw the shy reserved lad 
to a certain extent out of him- 
self. We find this character- 
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istic persisting throughout the 
entire narrative. When pre- 
paring the memoir of Berkeley, 
Mr Fraser repairs to Ireland 
and to Cloyne; when at work 
on Locke, he seeks out his 
birthplace . in Somersetshire, 
and traces his footprints in 
Essex: while a visit to Strachan, 
to New Machar, and to the 
King’s College in Aberdeen 
forms the indispensable pre- 
liminary to a little monograph 
on Thomas Reid. No one could 
desire a clearer or more com- 
prehensive bird’s-eye view of 
the associations which London 
possesses for any one who takes 
an interest in philosophy than 
that here supplied. (See pp. 233 
et seq.) It may be quite true 
that Mr Fraser was at one time 
no very acute or vigilant ob- 
server of the traits and peculi- 
arities of individuals; but few 
contemporary writers could 
have reproduced by such simple 
means and with such success the 
atmosphere and feeling of a par- 
ticular period in childhood :— 


“The summer of 1826 was, I be- 
lieve, the hottest and driest in the 
nineteenth century. Almost no rain 
fell from May till August. I recollect 
the long-continued sultry haze over 
the mountains of Lorne, Loch Etive 
daily a sea of glass, the smoke of 
kelp-burning ascending from its rocky 
shores, and the sunsets reflecting the 
hills of Mull and Morven in purple 
and crimson and gold. I can picture 
a sultry Sunday in that year in the 
quaint, rudely furnished, crowded 
parish church, then beside the manse, 
and the welcome given to the sub- 
lime imagery of the Apocalypse in 
the words which formed the text: 
‘These are they which came out of 
great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. They shall 
hunger no more, oo thirst any 
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more ; neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat.’ That whole 
summer of 1826 is now the beautiful 
dream of childhood— 


‘ Heaven lies about us in our infancy.’” 


After one winter session at 
Glasgow College Mr Fraser 
was sent to the University of 
Edinburgh, with which he was 
destined to be so long and so 
intimately connected at a later 
date. The Scottish University 
has never done much, super- 
ficially at all events, to foster 
friendships among its alumni, 
and it is appalling to think of 
the impression which the first 
sight of the quadrangle of 
Edinburgh must produce upon 
a raw and friendless lad fresh 
from home. Peterhead Prison 
itself is scarce so bleak, wind- 
swept, and inhospitable. Phil- 
osophy in Scotland had griev- 
ously declined from its high 
estate when Mr Fraser entered 
the Town’s College, whose 
prosperity and efficiency in 
general were then by no 
means remarkable under a 
strictly municipal régime. Ad 
hoc governing bodies have 
certainly been more success- 
ful than the Town Council. 
The remainder biscuit of Dr 
Thomas Brown’s philosophy 
was the principal sustenance 
offered to the inquiring student, 
and it did not long satisfy our 
youthful hero, He sought, and 
sought in vain, for some assur- 
ance that the sequence of the 
future would be identical with 
the sequence of the past; for 
it had occurred to him that 
no one can have experienced 
what is still to come. His 
doubts of Brown were natur- 
ally aggravated by a perusal 
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of Hume’s ‘ Treatise of Human 
Nature,’ and he felt compelled 
for the time being to follow 
Descartes’ advice and adhere 
to the opinions of his friends, 
preferring, where these con- 
flicted, the least extreme. A 
sound and excellent principle, 
yet perhaps not so very differ- 
ent, as Mr Fraser seems to 
suggest, from Hume’s famous 
method of dispelling the cold 
clouds of sceptical speculation 
by means of dinner, back- 
gammon, and merry - making 
with friends. 

The year 1838 was the turn- 
ing-point in Mr Fraser’s mental 
history, for it brought him 
acquainted with Sir William 
Hamilton. No one who sat 
at his feet, so far as we know, 
ever thought otherwise than 
most highly of the master. 
Mr Fraser is no exception to 
the rule. “I owe more to 
Hamilton,” he declares, “ than 
to any other intellectual influ- 
ence. He moved us all to think 
out questions for ourselves.” 
That was not the least merit of 
Hamilton’s successor, and there 
is no better test of the fit- 
ness of a philosophical teacher. 
In striking relief to Hamilton 
was Chalmers, whose class Mr 
Fraser began to attend about 
the same time, with a view to 
entering the ministry of the 
Church of Scotland. “The 
restrained rhetoric and grave 
eloquence of Hamilton, his rigid 
economy of well-measured lan- 
guage, delivered in the class- 
room from manuscript in defect 
of easy command of extempore 
expression, was a contrast to 
the brilliant effusiveness and 
fervid, if sometimes superfluous, 
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iteration of his illustrious theo- 
logical colleague.” While an 
ardent admirer of Chalmers as 
a man, Mr Fraser found his 
doctrine less than satisfying: 
perhaps because Hamilton had 
“entered” him at the “out- 
landish speculations,” as Chal- 
mers stigmatised them, of the 
German school of philosophers. 

Mr Fraser devotes a most 
interesting chapter to the 
ecclesiastical broils which cul- 
minated in the secession of 
1843. It requires an effort of 
thought for the present genera- 
tion to conceive the height to 
which temper ran during those 
lamentable years ; and the feel- 
ing with which our author 
looks back upon them is unmis- 
takable. Even in the thick of 
the controversy he was no 
zealot. His account of the 
motives which prompted him 
to follow his father’s example 
and “come out” is a master- 
piece of deliberate and impartial 
self-criticism. Once more the 
Cartesian principle came into 
play. The violent passions en- 
gendered by ecclesiastical strife 
were repellent to his nature, 
and he notes with some relish 
the irony of the fact that 
the very men who had been 
denouncing the Voluntaries 
as “vermin” were presently 
obliged to depend for subsist- 
ence upon the freewill offerings 
of the faithful. His constitu- 
tional bias towards moderation 
and reasonableness had prob- 
ably been strengthened by the 
research and thought involved 
In preparing a prize essay on 
the seasonable theme of “Tolera- 
tion” in 1841. But he does 
not pretend to have solved a 
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question which we are inclined 
to think insoluble by mere 
ratiocination. Most intolerant 
men are pushing and self-assert- 
ive, and so acquire much more 
influence in the body politic 
than they are entitled to. 
Hence the lessons of toleration 
have often to be impressed 
upon a people by a long series 
of disagreeable experience, it 
may be to the accompaniment 
of much blood and many tears. 
But the best guarantee for 
ample toleration is tempera- 
ment, and not the statute- 
book or Mill on Liberty; and 
the climate of Laodicea or of 
Lambeth is much more pro- 
pitious to its growth than that 
of Rome or of Geneva. We are 
much mistaken if Mr Fraser 
does not share this view. At 
all events, he indicates in no 
uncertain manner that his sym- 
pathies are pre-eminently with 
the religious communion of 
Hooker and Cudworth. 
Shortly after the “ Disrup- 
tion” Mr Fraser assumed the 
charge of the seceding congre- 
gation at Cramond. But any 
expectations which he may have 
formed of finding in this rural 
village a peaceful and congenial 
retreat were soon disappointed. 
“The convulsion, with its ob- 
scure consequences in the far- 
off future, touched men too 
deeply. . . . Enthusiasm exults 
in martyrdom, but to practise 
charity is less easy. The in- 
tensely polemical temper dis- 
solved further dreams of the 
unity of Christendom ; and one 
found that individual liberty 
might be in inverse ratio to the 
freedom of the social organism 
in which the individual is in- 
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cluded.” These are words of 
high significance; and they 
became more and more applic- 
able, as time went on, to the 
position of Professor in the 
Free Kirk seminary in which 
Mr Fraser before long found 
himself installed. The editor- 
ship of the ‘ North British Re- 
view,’ to which he had been 
summoned in 1846, afforded 
some outlet for unfettered 
speculative activity. He gath- 
ered round him a truly dis- 
tinguished band of writers, 
freely invoking assistance from 
the other side of the Tweed. 
But ten years later that episode 
in his career was brought to an 
abrupt conclusion by the action 
of the forces with which he felt 
himself out of harmony. The 
whole story is narrated with a 
charming under-current of 
humour in one of the best 
chapters of the book. Mr 
Fraser had allowed Isaac 
Taylor a free hand in review- 
ing the work of Dr Chalmers, 
and Taylor had spoken his 
mind with perfect candour, 
justly postponing Chalmers the 
theological thinker to Chalmers 
the magnetic living influence. 
This was too much for “ Prin- 
cipal” Cunningham and his 
brother fanatics. The screw 
was duly applied, and Mr 
Fraser relinquished the editor- 
ship, returning to the ‘ Review’ 
as an occasional contributor at 
a later stage of its existence. 
In the very year of his with- 
drawal he was elected, after an 
arduous and exciting contest, 
to succeed Sir William Hamil- 
ton in the Chair of Logic and 
Metaphysics. It may very well 
be that his formal connection 
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with the Free Kirk did him 
no harm in the eyes of the 
electors, for the Whig major- 
ity in the Town Council was 
only too eager to redress 
the balance of patronage, and 
to job as handsomely as the 
Tory majority had done dur- 
ing the preceding period. But 
no one can venture to whis- 
per in this case, what was 
roundly asserted in others, that 
the result did not justify their 
choice. 

For five-and-thirty years Mr 
Fraser held his professorship, 
with an ever-increasing and 
widening reputation. We have 
read his chapter on the Uni- 
versity and his colleagues in 
the Senatus with peculiar in- 
terest. As Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts, heavy work devolved 
upon him in giving effect to 
the reforms of the Universities 
Commission of 1858, and in per- 
forming it he received material 
assistance from Aytoun, to 
whose strong common - sense 
and faculty for affairs he pays 
a warm and well-deserved 
tribute. He commemorates 
also in a special manner Sir 
David Brewster and Sir Alex- 
ander Grant, and it is worth 
noting that he was the first 
to suggest the putting forward 
of Sir Alexander’s name for 
the Principalship. This was 
probably the last great sect- 
arian struggle in the Uni- 
versity, and after a hard fight 
the sectaries were defeated. 
Mr Fraser demitted office soon 
after the ordinances of the 
Commission of 1889 began to 
come into operation; and it is 
easy to see that he regards 
some of them with no great 
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confidence. The Arts curric- 
ulum established in 1858 was 
possibly narrow and jejune; 
but, as Mr Fraser points out, 
it was “more adapted to exer- 
cise the higher faculties of 
the student than to encourage 
modern languages and physical 
science, subordinating regard 
for man merely as a productive 
instrument, and aiming chief- 
ly at increase of intellectual 
wealth for its own sake—in 
an industrial age, impatient of 
ancient learning and of religion 
and philosophy.” The recent 
changes “ have opened a wider 
field, giving more room to the 
literatures and sciences of the 
modern world, thus bringing 
the University into closer sym- 
pathy with utilitarian interests 
and life.” In less euphemistic 
language, the Commission of 
1889 bowed to the clamour of 
those who, realising that a 
degree in Arts had a definite 
market-value, were bent upon 
obtaining it for themselves 
without the trouble of becom- 
ing proficient in the subjects 
which belong distinctively to 
the Arts Faculty. The result 
is, that to-day the degree of 
Master of Arts in the Uni- 
versities of Scotland is to all 
intents and purposes merely a 
“bread - and - butter” degree, 
naked and unashamed. 

The labours of the class-room 
were of course Mr Fraser’s 
primary concern during his 
connection with the University, 
and his outline of the course by 
which he led his students 
through logic and psychology 
to metaphysics is extremely 
suggestive. We have rarely 
seen the true function of logic 
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in the training of the mind 
more satisfactorily explained. 
But his class- work was far 
from monopolising his energies. 
The six months’ vacation in 
summer, of which, by the bye, 
he is a warm supporter, enabled 
him to ponder and, if necessary, 
revise his own philosophical 
position in view of the move- 
ments of thought current in 
the ’Sixties. There was the 
swan-song of pure Hamil- 
tonianism in Mansel’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures, of which we are 
very glad to find in Mr Fraser 
a judicious and discriminating 
defender. On the other hand, 
there was a recrudescence of the 
old empiricism, as exemplified 
in Mill’s ‘ Examination,’ while 
yet a new empirical philosophy 
was coming into being, which 
professed to make all things 
plain by the blessed conception 
of “Evolution.” Both these 
Mr Fraser proved and tested, 
without, however, being in any 
wise shaken in his fundamental 
principle, that the world is an 
unintelligible chaos except 
upon the hypothesis of im- 
manent Divine reason — mens 
divina agitat molem. During 
the ’Sixties, too, he was busily 
engaged upon his monumental 
edition of Berkeley, which may 
be said to have secured for him 
once for all his true place in 
the estimation of the philosoph- 
ical world at large. 

Such scanty leisure as these 
and kindred occupations al- 
lowed was often spent in visits 
to England, and particularly 

*to Oxford and London. There 
Mr Fraser met almost every one 
who was worth meeting, and 
his descriptions of some of 
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those with whom he came into 
contact are most vivid. Palm- 
erston and Lord John are 
capitally hit off; his last visit 
to Carlyle is recounted with 
great spirit; nor could any- 
thing be more admirable in its 
way than this glimpse of Mr 
Herbert Spencer, whom he 
used occasionally to meet at 
the Athenzum :— 


“T found him a grave and serious 
converser, who might outwardly be 
mistaken for a nonconformist pres- 
byter. He was reserved in philoso- 
phical talk, but what he said and 
wrote was refreshing as the honest 
expression of the insight of a thinker 
who was unburdened by philosophical 
learning. He did not seem, however, 
to have so sounded the depths of 
metaphysics as to appreciate the 
rationale of religion. . . . I last met 
him when he joined me at luncheon 
in the Atheneum some years ago. 
Our talk was not about ‘first prin- 
ciples,” but about his own patholog- 
ical symptoms, and his adventures in 
quest of health at Ardtornish, and in 
boating on the Sound of Mull.” 


Mr Fraser with his customary 
good nature adds the conven- 
tional word in praise of the 
intellectual and moral persist- 
ency that produced the ‘Syn- 
thetic Philosophy’; but this 
we have ventured to omit, 
having some doubts as to 
whether persistency applied 
to the manufacture of ropes 
out of grains of sand is espe- 
cially laudable. 

Though we are tempted to 
wish that Mr Fraser had given 
the reins more freely to his 
powers of observation (which, 
however defective in youth, 


have plainly been sharpened 


by commerce with the world), 
it is only fair to recollect that 
his work, as the title suffi- 
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ciently indicates, is essentially 
a history of mental develop- 
ment, culminating in the philo- 
sophical position expounded in 
his Gifford Lectures. Into the 
details of this story we do not 
propose to follow him more 
closely than we have already 
done. Philosophy is, without 
doubt, one of the most valu- 
able of the instruments em- 
ployed in the education of 
those who are on the thresh- 
old of manhood. It is so, we 
make bold to think, not be- 
cause it tends to keep the 
mind open, but because it 
tends to keep it shut: shut 
against catchwords, and against 
the plausible systems which in 
more or less novel guises are 
so apt to captivate the half- 
educated members of _ the 
leisured class in middle age. 
The study of philosophy drives 
home more clearly than any 
other the profoundly true and 
salutary maxim, that there is 
nothing new under the sun. 
There are few, however, whom 
the exigencies of after -life 
permit to preserve their phil- 
osophical plant and gear in 
first-rate working order, or to 
think out for themselves a 
complete and _ self-consistent 
view of the universe, Even 
in the ranks of professional 
philosophers, the number is 
small of those whose minds 
remain fresh and elastic, and 
who are able not merely to 
enunciate the opinions at which 
they once upon a time arrived, 
but also to summon up and re- 
produce the mental processes 
by which they reached them. 
To that happy and select band 
MrFraser emphatically belongs, 
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and the reader may be confi- 
dently referred to the masterly 
résumé of the faith that is in 
him which the closing pages of 
his book contain. 

We for our part shall venture 
barely to note two or three 
points which appear to be of 
capital importance in his out- 
look upon the world. In the 
first place, as he demonstrates, 
there is no getting away from 


metaphysics, if you must needs 


speculate about the nature of 
things. ‘“Consciously or un- 
consciously, we must all be 
metaphysicians. Not least those 
who treat metaphysic as illu- 
sion, for, if they are reasonable, 
they must do this for a supposed 
reason, and this reason is their 
unconscious metaphysic.” In 
the second place, he insists 
strongly upon the fallacy of the 
empirical school, who would 
base the validity of inductive 
reasoning upon the principle 
of the uniformity of nature, 
and at the same time would 
base the validity of that prin- 
ciple upon inductive reasoning. 
The conception of causation— 
the uniformity of nature—the 
immanence of Divine reason— 
call it what you please—is not 
founded upon investigation and 
research, but is a postulate, a 
presupposition, without which 
all investigation and research 
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are meaningless. The “ posi- 
tive” stage of Comte’s theory 
does not supersede, but neces- 
sarily implies and depends 


. upon, the theological and meta- 


physical stages. Lastly, Mr 
Fraser emphasises the vital 
truth that moral responsibility 
is inextricably bound up with 
the freedom of the will. A 
rigid system of determinism, 
such as that of Mill or Spencer, 
leaves no place for ethics in any 
intelligible sense of that word. 
He who has firmly grasped the 
three principles which we have 
thus baldly stated is not likely 
to go far astray in philosophy, 
though he may well be content 
to rely in the conduct of life 
upon that great “reservoir” 
of tacit and uninterpreted 
common-sense but for which 
human society would without 
doubt perish everlastingly. 

As we bid a reluctant fare- 
well to Mr Fraser, we in- 
stinctively recall the words of 
Socrates to Cephalus in the 
“ Republic” : “ There is nothing 
I like better than conversing 
with aged men. For I regard 
them as travellers who have 
gone a journey which I too 
may have to go, and of whom 
it is right to learn the character 
of the way, whether it is rugged 
and difficult, or smooth and 
easy ” (p. 328 E). 
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A SPRING SONG. 


I, 


THE Winter is done, come into the Sun; 
Come away to the hills and the heather ; 

For leave never wait, ’tis the Spring at your gate, 
Love and Spring must go Maying together. 


II, 


The birds and the bees are alive in the trees, 
Little lambs in the meadows are playing : 
Then out on the swain who’s alone in the lane 

When Chloe would have him a-Maying. 


ITI. 


So, couples make haste, if you’re eager to taste 
Of the joy that the Summer can bring you; 

Nor deem it a wrong to give ear to my song, 
The sweetest a lover can sing you. 


IV. 


The Winter is done, let us follow the Sun, 
As he dances o’er hills and the heather: 

For leave never wait, ’tis the Spring at your gate, 
Love and Youth shall go Maying together. 


IAN MALCOLM. 
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JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER XX. 


On the fifth day after the 
momentous first of April on 
which he had recalled Loder 
and resumed his own life, 
Chilcote left his house and 
walked towards Bond Street. 
Though the morning was clear 
and the air almost warm for 
the time of year, he was wearing 
a heavy overcoat, a muffler, 
and a pair of doeskin gloves. 
As he moved forward he walked 
close to the house-fronts to 
avoid the sun that was every- 
where stirring the winterbound 
town, like a suffusion of young 
blood in old veins. He avoided 
the warmth because, in this 
instance, warmth meant light; 
but as he moved he shivered 
slightly from time to time with 
the haunting, permeating cold 
that of late had become his 
persistent shadow. 

He was ill at ease as he hur- 
ried forward. With each suc- 
ceeding day of the old life the 
new annoyances, the new obliga- 
tions, became more hampering. 
Before his compact with Loder 
this old life had been a net 
about his feet ; now the meshes 
seemed to have narrowed—the 
net itself to have spread till it 


smothered his whole being. His 


own household, his own rooms 
even, offered no sanctuary. The 
presence of another personality 
tinged the atmosphere. It was 
preposterous, but it was un- 
deniable. The lay figure that 


he had set in his place had 
proved to be flesh and blood, 
had usurped his life, his posi- 
tion, his very personality, by 
sheer right of strength. As he 
walked along Bond Street in 
the first sunshine of the year, 
jostled by the well - dressed 
crowd, he felt a pariah. 

He revolted at the new order 
of things, but the revolt was a 
silent one. The iron of expedi- 
ency had entered into his soul ; 
he dared not jeopardise Loder’s 
position—because he dared not 
dispense with Loder. The door 
that guarded his vice drew him 
more resistlessly with every in- 
dulgence ; and Loder’s was the 
voice that called the “Open 
Sesame!” 

He walked on aimlessly. He 
had been but five days at home, 
and already the quiet, grass- 
grown court of Clifford’s Inn, 
the bare staircase, the comfort- 
less privacy of Loder’s rooms, 
seemed a haven of refuge. 
The speed with which this 
hunger had returned fright- 
ened him. Again and again 
the irrepressible consciousness 
of it. returned, causing him 
inconsequently to hasten his 
steps. 

He walked forward rapidly 
and without encountering a 
check. Then suddenly the 
spell was broken. From the 
slowly - moving, _ brilliantly- 
dressed throng of people some 
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one called him by name, and 
turning, he saw Lillian As- 
trupp. 

She was stepping from the 
door of a jeweller’s; and as he 
turned she paused, holding out 
her hand. 

“The very person I would 
have wished to see!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘Where have you 
been these hundred years? I’ve 
heard of nobody but you since 
you’ve turned politician and 
ceased to be a mere Member 
of Parliament!” She laughed 
softly. The laugh suited the 
light spring air, as she herself 
suited the pleasant, superficial 
scene. 

He took her hand and held 
it, while his eyes travelled from 
her delicate face to her pale 
cloth gown, from her soft furs 
to the bunch of roses fastened 
in her muff. The sight of her 
was a curious relief. Her cool 
slim fingers were so casual, yet 
so clinging in their pressure, 
her voice and her presence were 
so redolent of easy, artificial 
things. 

“How well you look!” he 
said involuntarily. 

Again she laughed. “That’s 
my prerogative! But I was 
serious in being glad to see 
you. Sarcastic people are 
always so intuitive. I’m look- 
ing for some one with intui- 
tion.” 

Chileote glanced up. “ Ex- 
travagant again?” he said 
drily. 

She smiled at him sweetly. 
“Jack!” she murmured with 
slow reproach. 

He laughed quickly. “I 
understand. You’ve changed 
your Minister of Finance. I’m 
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wanted in some other direc- 
tion.” 

She evaded his insinuation 
with ready ease. 

“You are always wanted,” 
she said softly. 

The words seemed to rouse 
him again to the shadowy self- 
distrust that her presence had 
lifted. 

“ Tt’s—it’s delightful to meet 
you like this,” he began, “and 
I wish the meeting wasn’t 
momentary. But ?’m—I’m 
rather pressed for time. You 
must let me come round one 
afternoon— or evening, when 
you're alone.” He fumbled for 
a moment with the collar of his 
coat, and glanced furtively up- 
wards towards Oxford Street. 

But again Lillian smiled— 
this time to herself. If she 
understood anything on earth 
it was Chilcote and his moods. 

“If one may be careless of 
anything, Jack,” she said 
lightly, “surely it’s of time. 
I can imagine being pressed 
for anything else in the world. 
If it’s an appointment you're 
worrying about, a motor goes 
ever so much faster than a 
cab.” She looked at him 
tentatively—her head slightly 
on one side, her muff raised till 
the roses and the soft fur 
touched her cheek. 

She looked very charming 
and very persuasive as he 
glanced back at her. Again 
she seemed to suggest a re-+ 
spite—something graceful and 
subtle in a world of oppressive 
obligations. His eyes strayed 
from her figure to the smart 
open motor drawn up beside 
the kerb. 


She saw the glance, “ Ever 
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so much quicker,” she in- 
sinuated. And smiling again, 
she stepped forward from the 
door of the shop. After a 
second’s indecision Chilcote fol- 
lowed her. 

The waiting motor-car had 
three seats,—one in front for 
the chauffeur, two, vis-a-vis, at 
the back, offering pleasant pos- 
sibilities of a téte-d-téte. 

“The Park—and drive 
slowly!” Lillian ordered as 
she stepped into the car, 
motioning Chilcote to the seat 
opposite her own. 

They moved up Bond Street 
smoothly and rapidly. Lillian 
was absorbed in the passing 
traffic until the Marble Arch 
was reached; then, as they 
glided through the big gates, 
she looked across at her com- 
panion. He had turned up the 
collar of his coat, though the 


wind was scarcely perceptible, 
and had buried himself in it 
to the ears. 

“It 7s extraordinary!” she 
exclaimed suddenly, as her eyes 


rested. on his face. It was 
seldom that she felt drawn to 
exclamation. She was usually 
too indolent to show surprise. 
But now the feeling was called 
forth before she was aware. 
Chilcote looked up. ‘“ What’s 
extraordinary!” he said sensi- 
tively. 
She leant forward for an 
instant and touched his hand. 
“ Bear!” she said teasingly. 
“Did I rub your fur the wrong 
way?” Then, seeing his ex- 
pression, she altered her tone— 
“Tl explain. It was the 
same thing that struck me the 
night of Blanche’s party—when 
you looked at me over Leonard 
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Kaine’s head. You remember?” 
She looked away from him 
across the Park to where the 
grass was already showing 
greener. 

Chilcote felt ill at ease. 
Again he put his hand to his 
coat-collar. 

“Oh yes,” he said hastily, 
“Yes.” He wished now that 
he had questioned. Loder more 
closely on the proceedings of 
that party. It seemed to him, 
on looking back, that Loder 
had mentioned nothing on the 
day of their last exchange save 
the political complications that 
absorbed his mind. 

“TI couldn’t explain then,” 
Lillian went on; “I couldn’t 
explain before a crowd of 
people that it wasn’t your dark 
head showing over Leonard’s 
red one that surprised me, but 
the most wonderful, the most ex- 
traordinary likeness——” She 
paused, 

The car was moving faster ; 
there was a delight in the easy 
motion through the fresh early 
air. But Chilcote’s uneasiness 
had been aroused ; he no longer 
felt soothed. 

“What likeness?” he asked 
sharply. 

She turned to him easily. 
‘Oh, a likeness I have noticed 
before,” she said. “A likeness 
that always seemed strange, 
but that suddenly became in- 
credible at Blanche’s party.” 

He moved quickly. 

‘‘ Likenesses are an illusion,” 
he said, “a mere fiction of the 
brain!” His manner was short ; 
his annoyance seemingly out 
of all proportion to its cause. 
Lillian looked at him afresh in 
slightly interested surprise. 
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“Yet, not so very long ago, 
you yourself ” she began. 

“Nonsense! I’ve always de- 
nied likenesses. Such things 
don’t really exist. Likeness- 
seeing is purely an individual 
matter—a preconception.” He 
spoke fast; he was uneasy 
under the cool scrutiny of her 
green eyes. Then, with a 
sharp attempt at self-control 
and reassurance, he altered 
his voice. 

“ After all, we're being very 
stupid!” he exclaimed. “We’re 
worrying over something that 
doesn’t exist.” 

Lillian was still lazily inter- 
ested. To her own belief she 
had seen Chilcote last on the 
night of her sister’s reception. 
Then she had been too preoc- 
cupied to notice either his 
manner or his health, though 
superficially it had lingered in 
her mind that he had seemed 
unusually reliant, unusually 
well on that night. A remem- 
brance of the impression came 
to her now as she studied his 
face, upon which imperceptibly 
and yet relentlessly his vice 
was setting its mark—in a 
dull restlessness of eye, an un- 
healthy sallowness of skin. 

Some shred of her thought, 
some suggestion of the com- 
parison running through her 
mind, must have shown in her 
face, for Chilcote altered his 
position with a touch of un- 
easiness. He glanced away 
across the long sweep of tan- 
covered drive stretching be- 
tween the trees; then he glanced 
furtively back. 

“By the way,” he said 
quickly, “you wanted me for 
something?” The memory of 
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her earlier suggestion came 
back as a sudden boon. 

Lillian lifted her muff again, 
and smelt her roses thought- 
fully. 

“Oh, it was nothing, really,” 
shesaid. “You sarcastic people 
give very shrewd suggestions 
sometimes, and I’ve been rather 
wanting a suggestion on an— 
an adventure that I’ve had.” 
She looked down at her flowers 
with a charmingly attentive air. 

But Chilcote’s restlessness 
had increased. Looking up she 
suddenly caught his expression, 
and her own face changed. 

“ Dear Jack !” she said softly, 
“what a boreI am! Let’s for- 
get tedious things—and enjoy 
ourselves.” She leant towards 
him caressingly, with an air of 
concern and reproach. 

It was not without effect. 
Her soothing voice, her smile, 
her almost affectionate gesture, 
each carried weight. With a 
swift return of assurance he 
responded to her tone. 

“Right!” he said. “ Right! 
We will enjoy ourselves!” He 
laughed quickly, and again with 
a@ conscious movement lifted 
his hand to his muffler. 

“And we'll postpone the 
advice?” Lillian laughed too. 

“Yes. Right! We'll post- 
pone it.” The word pleased 
him and he caught at it. “We 
won’t bother about it now, but 
we won't shelve it altogether. 
We'll postpone it.” 

“Exactly.” She settled her- 
self more comfortably. “ You'll 
dine with me one night—and 
we can talk it out then. I see 
so little of you nowadays,” 
she added in a lower voice. 

“My dear girl, you’re un- 
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fair!” Chilcote’s spirits had 
risen ; he spoke rapidly, almost 
pleasantly. “It isn’t I who 
keep away—it’s the stupid 
affairs of the world that keep 
me. I’d be with you every 
hour of the twelve—if I had 
my way.” 

She looked up at the tall 
bare trees. Her expression 
was a delightful mixture of 
amusement, satisfaction, and 
scepticism. 

“Then you will dine?” she 
said at last. 

“Certainly.” His reaction 
to high spirits still carried him 
forward. 

“How nice! 
a day?” 

“Aday? Yes. Yes, by all 
means, if you like.” He hesi- 
tated for an instant; then 
again the impulse of the pre- 
vious moment dominated his 
other feeling. 

“Yes,” he said quickly. 
“Yes. After all, why shouldn’t 
we fixitnow?” With a sudden 
inclination towards amiability 
he opened his overcoat, thrust 
his hand into an inner pocket 
and drew out his engagement- 
book—the same long narrow 
book fitted with two pencils 
that Loder had scanned so 
interestedly on his first morn- 
ing at Grosvenor Square. He 
opened it, turning the pages 
rapidly. 

“What day shall it be? 
Thursday’s full—and Friday— 
and Saturday. What a bore!” 
He still talked fast. 

Lillian leant across. “What 
a sweet book!” she said. “ But 
why the blue crosses?” She 
touched one of the pages with 
her gloved finger. 


Shall we fix 
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Chilcote jerked the book 
quickly, then laughed with a 
touch of embarrassment. 

“Oh, the crosses? Merely 
to remind me that certain ap- 
pointments must be kept. You 
know my beastly memory! 
But what about the day? 
Shall we fix it?” His voice 
was in control, but mentally 
her trivial question had dis- 
turbed and jarred him. 

“ Which shall we say?” he 
repeated. ‘Monday in next 
week ?” 

She glanced up with a faint 
exclamation of disappointment. 

“How horribly far away!” 
she said with engaging petu- 
lance; and leaning forward 
afresh she drew the book from 
his hand. 

“What about to-morrow?” 
she exclaimed, turning back a 
page. “Why not to-morrow? 


I knew I saw a blank space.” 


“To-morrow! Oh, I—I 
——” he stopped. 

“ Jack!” Her voice dropped. 
It was true that she desired 
Chilcote’s opinion on her adven- 
ture, for Chilcote’s opinion on 
men and manners had a certain 
bitter shrewdness; but the 
exercise of her own power 
added a point to the desire. If 
the matter had ended with the 
gain or loss of a téte-d-téte with 
him, it is probable that, what- 
ever its interest, she would not 
have pressed it ; but the under- 
lying motive was the stronger. 
Chilcote had been a satellite 
for years, and it was disagree- 
able that any satellite should 
drop away into space. 

“Jack!” she said again in a 
lower and still more effective 
tone; then, lifting her muff, she 
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buried her face in her flowers. 
“‘T suppose I shall have to dine 
and go to a music-hall with 
Leonard—or stay at home by 
myself,” she murmured, looking 
out across the trees. 

Again Chilcote glanced over 
the long tan-strewn ride. They 
had made the full circuit of 
the Park. 

“It’s tiresome being by one- 
self,” she murmured again. 

For a while he was irrespon- 
sive, then slowly his eyes re- 
turned to her face. He watched 
her for a second, then leaning 
quickly towards her he took his 
book and scribbled something 
in the vacant space. 

She watched him interestedly, 
her face lighting up. 

“Dear Jack!” she said. 
“How very sweet of you!” 
Then, as he held the book 
towards her, her expression fell. 

“Dine 33 Cadogan Gardens, 
8o’c. Talk with L.,” she read. 
“Why, you’ve forgotten the 
essential thing!” 

He looked up. 
tial thing?” 

She smiled. “The blue cross,” 
she said. “Isn’t it worth even 
a little one?” 

The tone was very winning 
and soft. Chilcote yielded. 

“You have the blue pencil,” 
he said in sudden response to 
her mood. 

She glanced up in quiet 
pleasure at her success, and, 
with a charming affectation of 
seriousness, marked the engage- 
ment with a big cross. At the 
same moment the car slackened 
speed and then stopped as 
the chauffeur waited for further 
orders. 


“The essen- 
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Lillian shut the engagement- 
book and handed it back. 

“Where can I drop you?” 
she asked. “ At your club?” 

The question recalled him to 
a sense of present things. He 
thrust the book into his pocket 
and glanced about him. 

They had paused by Hyde 
Park Corner. The crowd of 
horses and carriages had 
thinned as the hour of lunch 
drew near, and the wide road- 
way of the Park had an air 
of added space. The suggested 
loneliness affected him. The 
tall trees, still bereft of leaves, 
and the colossal gateway in- 
comprehensibly stirred the 
sense of mental panic that 
sometimes seized him in face 
of vastness either of place or 
architecture. In one moment 
Lillian —the appointment he 
had just made and the man- 
ner of its making, all left 
his mind. The world was 
filled with his own person- 
ality, his own immediate in- 
clinations. 

“Don’t bother about me!” 
he said quickly. ‘“I can get 
out here. You've been very 
good. It’s been a delightful 
morning.” With a _ hurried 
pressure of her fingers he rose 
and stepped from the car. 

Reaching the ground, he 
paused for a moment and 
raised his hat; then without 
a second glance he turned and 
walked rapidly away. 

Lillian sat watching him 
meditatively. She saw him 
pass through the gateway, 
saw him hail a hansom; then 
she remembered the waiting 
chauffeur. 
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On the same day that Chil- 
cote had parted with Lillian— 
but at three o’clock in the 
afternoon — Loder, dressed in 
Chilcote’s clothes and with 
Chilcote’s heavy overcoat slung 
over his arm, walked from 
Fleet Street to Grosvenor 
Square. He walked steadily, 
neither slowly nor yet fast. 
The elation of his last journey 
over the same ground was tem- 
pered by feelings he could not 
satisfactorily bracket even to 
himself. There was less of 
vehement elation and more of 
matured determination in his 
gait and bearing than there 
had been on that night, though 
the incidents of which they 
were the outcome were curi- 
ously complex. 

On reaching Chilcote’s house 
he passed upstairs, but, still 
following the routine of his 
previous return, he did not halt 
at Chilcote’s door, but moved 
onward towards Eve’s sitting- 
room—and there paused. 

In that pause his numberless 
irregular thoughts fused into 
one. He had the same unde- 
fined sense of standing upon 
sacred ground that had touched 
him on the previous occasion ; 
but the outcome of the sensa- 
tion was different. This time 
he raised his hand almost im- 
mediately and tapped on the 
door. 

He waited, but no voice re- 
sponded to his knock. Witha 
sense of disappointment he 
knocked again; then, pressing 
his determination further, he 


turned the handle and entered 
the room. 

No private room is without 
interest—whether trivial or the 
reverse. In a room, perhaps 
more even than in speech, in 
look or in work does the impress 
of the individual make itself 
felt. There, on the wax of 
outer things, the inner self im- 
prints its seal—enforces its 
fleeting claim to separate in- 
dividuality. This thought, with 
its arresting interest, made him 
walk slowly, almost seriously, 
half-way across the floor, and 
then pause to study his sur- 
roundings. 

The room was of medium size 
—not too large for comfort and 
not too small for ample space. 
At a first glance it struck him 
as singularly unlike any anti- 
cipation of a woman’s sanctum. 
The walls, panelled in dark 
wood; the richly bound books ; 
the beautifully designed bronze 
ornaments; even the flowers, 
deep crimson and violet blue in 
tone, had an air of sombre har- 
mony that was scarcely femin- 
ine. With a strangely pleasant 
impression he realised this, and 
following his habitual impulse, 
moved slowly forward towards 
the fireplace and there paused, 
his elbow resting on the mantel- 
piece. 

He had scarcely settled com- 
fortably into his position — 
scarcely entered on his second 
and more comprehensive study 
of the place—than the arrange- 
ment of his mind was altered 


by the turning of the handle 
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and the rapid opening of the 
door. 

The new-comer was Eve her- 
self. She was dressed in out- 
door clothes, and walked into 
the room quickly; then, as Loder 
had done, she too paused. 

Her movement, so natural 
and spontaneous, had a peculiar 
attraction: as she glanced 
up at him, her face alight 
with inquiry, she seemed extra- 
ordinarily much the owner and 
designer of her surroundings. 
She was framed by them as 
naturally and effectively as her 
eyes were framed by their black 
lashes. For one moment he 
forgot that his presence de- 
manded explanation; the next 
she had made explanation need- 
less. She had been looking at 
him intently; now she came 
forward slowly. 

“John?” she said, half in 
appeal, half in question. 


He took a step towards her. 
“Look at me!” he said quietly 


and involuntarily. In the 
sharp desire to establish him- 
self in her regard he forgot 
that her eyes had never left 
his face. 

But the incongruity of the 
words did not strike her. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, ‘“‘I—I believe I 
knew, directly I saw you here.” 
The quick ring of life vibrating 
in her tone surprised him. But 
he had other emotions more 
urgent than surprise. 

In the five days of banish- 
ment just lived through, the 
need for a readjustment of his 
position with regard to her had 
come to him forcibly. The 
memory of the night when 
weakness and he had been at 
perilously close quarters had 
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returned to him persistently 
and uncomfortably, spoiling the 
remembrance of his triumph. 
It had been well enough to 
smother the thought of that 
night in days of work. But 
had ignoring it blotted out the 
weakness? Had it not rather 
thrown it into bolder relief? A 
man, strong in his own strength, 
does not turn his back upon 
temptation—he faces and quells 
it. In the solitary days at 
Clifford’s Inn; in the solitary 
nights, spent in pacing the city 
streets, this had been the con- 
viction that had recurred again 
and again—this the problem to 
which, after much considera- 
tion, he had found a solution, 
satisfactory at least to himself. 
When next Chilcote called him, 
he would make a new depar- 
ture, he had decided. He 
would no longer avoid Eve; 
he would successfully prove to 
himself that one interest and 
one alone filled his mind—the 
pursuance of Chilcote’s political 
career. So does man satisfac- 
torily convince himself against 
himself. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “has 
it been very hard to have faith 
—these last five days?” It 
was not precisely the tone he 
had meant to adopt; but one 
must begin. 

Eve turned at his words. 
Her eyes were brimming with 
life, her cheeks were touched 
to a deep soft colour by the 
keenness of the spring air. 

“No,” she answered, with a 
shy responsive touch of confi- 
dence that was new. “I seemed 
to keep on believing. You know 
converts make the best devo- 
tees.” She laughed with slight 
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embarrassment and glanced up 
at him. Something in the blue 
of her eyes reminded him unex- 
pectedly of April skies—full of 
youth and promise. 

He moved abruptly, and 
crossed the room towards the 
window. 

“Eve,” he said, without 
looking round, “I want your 
help.” 

He heard the faint rustling 
of her dress as once more she 
turned towards him, and he 
knew that he had struck the 
right chord. All true women 
respond to an appeal for aid as 
steel answers to the magnet. 
He could feel her expectancy 
in the silence. 

“You know—we all know— 
that the present moment is very 
vital: that it’s impossible to 
deny the crisis in the air———” 
He still looked out of the win- 
dow. ‘Nobody feels it more 


than I do— nobody is more 
exorbitantly keen to have a 
share, a part, when the real 


” 


fight comes He stopped, 
then turned slowly, and their 
eyes met. 

“Tf a man is to succeed in 
such a desire,” he went on de- 
liberately, “he must exclude 
all others—he must have one 
purpose, one interest, 
thought. He must forget 

“ That he has a wife,” 
Eve finished gently. “I think 
I understand.” 

There was no annoyance in 
her face or voice, no suggestion 
of selfishness or of hurt vanity. 
She had read his meaning with 
disconcerting clearness, and re- 
sponded with disconcerting 
generosity. A sudden and very 
human dissatisfaction with his 
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readjustment scheme fell upon 
Loder. Opposition is the whip 
to action; a too ready acqui- 
escence the slackened rein. 

“Did I say that?” he asked 
quickly. The tone was almost 
Chilcote’s. 

She glanced up at him; then 
a sudden incomprehensible smile 
lighted up her face. 

“You didn’t say, but you 
thought,” she answered gravely. 
“Thoughts are the same as 
words—to a woman. That’s 
why we are so unreasonable.” 
Again she smiled. Some idea, 
baffling and incomprehensible 
to Loder, was stirring in her 
mind. 

Conscious of the impression, 
he moved still nearer. “You 
jump to conclusions,” he said 
abruptly. ‘What I meant to 
imply ——” 

* Was precisely what I’ve 
understood.” Again she finished 
his sentence. Then she laughed 
softly. ‘How very wise, but 
how very, very foolish men are! 
You come to the conclusion 
that because a woman is—is 
interested in you, she is going 
to hamper you in some direc- 
tion, and after infinite pains 
you summon all your tact and 
set about saving the situation.” 
There was interest, even a touch 
of amusement in her tone; her 
eyes were still fixed steadily 
upon his. 

“You think you are very 
diplomatic,” she went on quiet- 
ly, “but in reality you are very 
transparent. The woman reads 
the whole of your meaning in 
your very first sentence—if she 
hasn’t known it before you be- 
gan to speak.” 

Again Loder made an inter- 
3H 
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ruption, but again she checked 
him. 

“No,” she said, still smiling. 
“You should never attempt 
such a task. Shall I tell you 
why?” 

He stood silent—puzzled and 
interested. 

“ Because,” she said quickly, 
“when a woman really is— 
interested, the man’s career 
ranks infinitely higher in her 
eyes than any personal desire 
for power.” 
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For a moment their eyes met, 
then abruptly Loder looked 
away. She had gauged his 
intentions incorrectly — yet 
with disconcerting insight. 
Again the suggestion of an 
unusual personality below the 
serenity of her manner recurred 
to his imagination. 

With an impulse altogether 
foreign he lifted his head and 
again met her glance. 

“Forgive me!” he said with 
simple, direct sincerity. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


After his interview with 
Eve, Loder retired to the 
study and spent the remain- 
ing hours of the day and the 
whole span of the evening in 
work. At one o’clock—-still 
feeling fresh in mind and body 
—he dismissed Greening and 
into Chilcote’s bed- 
The interview with 


passed 
room. 
Eve, though widely different 
from the one he had antici- 
pated, had left him stimulated 


and alert. In the hours that 
followed it there had been an 
added anxiety to put his mind 
into harness, an added grati- 
fication in finding it answer to 
the rein. 

A pleasant sense of retro- 
spection settled upon him as he 
began slowly to undress, and 
a@ pleasant sense of interest 
touched him as, crossing to the 
dressing-table, he caught sight 
of Chilcote’s engagemoent-book 
—taken with other things from 
the suit he had changed at 
dinner-time, and carefully laid 
aside by Renwick. 

He picked it 


up and 


methodically turned the pages. 
It always held the suggestion 
of a lottery—this dipping into 
another man’s engagements and 
drawing a prize or a blank. It 
was a sensation that even 
custom had not dulled. 

At first he turned the pages 
slowly, then by degrees his 
fingers quickened. Beyond the 
fact that this present evening 
was free, he knew nothing of 
his promised movements. The 
abruptness of Chilcote’s arrival 
at Clifford’s Inn in the after- 
noon had left no time for super- 
fluous questions. He skimmed 
the writing with a touch of 
interested haste, then all at 
once he paused and smiled. 

“Big enough for a tomb- 
stone!” he said below his 
breath as his eyes rested on a 
large blue cross. Then he 
smiled again, and held the book 
to the light. 

“ Dine 33 Cadogan Gardens, 
8 oc Talk with L.,” he 
read. 

He stood for a moment 
pondering on the entry, then 
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once more his glance reverted 
to the cross. 

“Evidently meant it to be 
seen! But why the deuce isn’t 
he more explicit!” Then 
suddenly a look of compre- 
hension crossed his face, and 
the puzzled frown between his 
eyebrows cleared away. 

With a feeling of satisfaction 
he remembered Lakeley’s fre- 
quent and pressing suggestion 
that he should dine with him 
at Cadogan Gardens and dis- 
cuss the political outlook. 

Lakeley must have written 
during his absence, and Chil- 
cote—having marked the en- 
gagement—felt no further re- 
sponsibility! The invitation 


could scarcely have been verbal, 
as Chilcote, he knew, had lain 
very low in the five days of his 
return to home. So he argued, 
as he stood with the book still 
open in his hands—the blue 


cross staring imperatively from 
the white paper. And from the 
argument rose thoughts and 
suggestions that seethed in his 
mind long after the lights had 
been switched off, long after the 
fire had died down, and he had 
been left wrapped in darkness 
in the great canopied bed. 

And so it came about that 
he took his second false step. 
Once during the press of the 
next morning’s work it crossed 
his mind to verify his convic- 
tions by a glance at the direc- 
tory. But for once the strong 
wish that evolves a thought 
conquered his caution. His 
work was absorbing; the need 
of verification seemed very 
small. He let the suggestion 
pass. 

At seven o’clock he dressed 
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carefully. His mind was full of 
Lakeley and of the possibilities 
the night might hold. More 
than once before, the weight of 
the ‘St George’s Gazette’ with 
Lakeley at its back had turned 
the political scales. To be 
marked by him as a coming 
man was at any time a favour- 
able portent ; to be singled out 
by him at the present juncture 
was momentous. A thrill of 
expectancy, almost of excite- 
ment, passed through Loder as 
he surveyed his appearance, 
preparatory to leaving Chil- 
cote’s room. 

Having descended the stairs, 
he moved straight to the hall- 
door; but almost as his hand 
touched it he halted, attracted 
by a movement on the landing 
at the head of thestairs. Look- 
ing upwards, he saw Eve. 

She was standing quite still, 
looking down upon him as she 
had looked once before. As 
their eyes met, she changed 
her position hastily. 

“You are going out?” she 
asked. And it struck Loder 
quickly that there was a sug- 
gestion, a shadow of disappoint- 
ment in the tone of her voice, 
Moved by the impression, he 
responded with unusual prompt- 
ness. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m dining 
out—dining with Lakeley.” 

While he spoke she watched 
him intently; then, as the 
meaning of his words reached 
her, her whole face brightened. 

“With Mr Lakeley?” she 
said. “Oh, I’m glad —very 
glad. It is quite—quite an- 
other step.” She smiled with 
a warm impulsive touch of 
sympathy. 
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Loder, still watching her 
attentively, felt his senses stir. 
At sound of her words his 
secret ambitions quickened to 
stronger life. The man whose 
sole incentive lies within may 
go forward coldly and success- 
fully ; but the man who grasps 
a double inspiration—who, even 
unconsciously, is impelled by a 
force other than his own—has 
a stronger impetus for attack, 
a gsurer, more vital hewing 
power. 

“Yes,” he said at last, 
slowly—“ Yes. A long step.” 
And with a smile of farewell 
he turned, opened the hall-door, 
and passed into the road. 

The thrill of that one moment 
was still warm within him as 
he reached Cadogan Gardens 
and mounted the steps of the 
house he sought—so warm that 
involuntarily he waited for an 
instant before pressing the 
electric bell. Then, however, 
his anticipation dominated him; 
he turned and raised his hand. 

The action was abrupt, and 
it was only as his fingers 
pressed the bell that a certain 
unexpectedness, a certain want 
of suitability in the aspect of 
the house, struck him. The 
door was white, the handle and 
knocker were of massive silver. 
The first seemed a disappoint- 
ing index of Lakeley’s private 
taste, the second a ridiculous 
temptation to needy humanity. 
He looked again at the number 
of the house, but it stared back 
at him convincingly. Then the 
door opened. 

So keen was his sense of un- 
fitness that, still trying to fuse 
his impression of Lakeley with 
the idea of silver door-fittings, 
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he stepped into the hall with- 
out the usual preliminary ques- 
tion. Suddenly realising the 
necessity, he turned to the ser- 
vant; but the man forestalled 
him— 

“Will you come into the 
white drawing-room, sir? And 
may I take your coat?” 

The smooth certainty of the 
man’s manner surprised him. 
It held another savour of dis- 
appointment—seeming as little 
in keeping with the keen busi- 
nesslike Lakeley as did a silver 
knocker or a white drawing- 
room. Still struggling with 
his impression, he allowed him- 
self to be relieved of his hat and 
coat, and in silence followed 
the servant up the shallow 
staircase. 

As the last step was reached 
it came to him again to men- 
tion his host’s name, but sim- 
ultaneously with the sugges- 
tion the man stepped forward 
with a quick, silent movement 
and threw open a door. 

“ Mr Chilcote,” he announced, 
in a subdued discreet voice. 

Loder’s first impression was 
of a room that seemed un- 
usually luxurious, soft and 
shadowed. Then all impres- 
sion of outward things left him 
suddenly. 

For the fraction of a second 
he stood in the doorway, while 
the room seemed emptied of 
everything but a figure that 
rose slowly from a couch before 
the fire at sound of Chilcote’s 
name; then, with a calmness 
that to himself seemed incred- 
ible, he moved forward into the 
room. 

He might of course have 
beaten a retreat and obviated 
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many things. But life is full 
of might-have-beens, and re- 
treat never presents itself 
agreeably to a strong man. 
His impulse was to face the 
difficulty, and he acted on the 
impulse. 

Lillian had risen slowly, and, 
as he neared her, she held out 
her hand. 

“Jack!” she exclaimed softly. 
“How sweet of you to remem- 
ber!” 

The voice and words came to 
him with great distinctness, 
and as they came one uncer- 
tainty passed for ever from his 
mind—the question as to what 
relation she and Chilcote held 
to each other. With the real- 
isation came the thought of 
Eve, and in the midst of his 
own difficulty his face hardened. 

Lillian ignored the expres- 
sion. Taking his hand, she 


smiled very sweetly. 
“You're very punctual,” she 


said. “But your hands are 
cold. Come closer to the fire.” 

Loder was not sensible that 
his hands were cold, but he 
suffered himself to be drawn 
forward. 

One end of the couch was in 
firelight, the other in shadow. 
By a fortunate arrangement 
of chance, Lillian selected the 
brighter end for herself and 
offered the other to her guest. 
With a quick sense of respite 
he accepted it. Here at least 
he could sit secure from detec- 
tion while he temporised with 
Fate. 

For a moment they sat silent, 
then she turned towards him. 

““Won’t you smoke?” she 
asked. 


Everything in the room 
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seemed soft and enervating— 
the subdued glow of the fire, 
the smell of roses, Lillian’s 
slow soothing voice. With a 
sense of oppression he stiffened 
his shoulders and sat straighter 
in his place. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think 
I shall smoke.” 

She moved nearer to him. 

“ Dear Jack!” she said softly, 
“don’t say you're in a bad 
mood. Don’t say you want to 
postpone again.” She looked 
up at him and laughed a little. 

Loder was at a loss. 

Another silence followed, 
while Lillian waited ; then she 
frowned suddenly, and rose 
from the couch. Like many 
indolent people, she possessed 
a touch of obstinacy ; and now 
that her triumph over Chilcote 
was obtained — now that she 
had vindicated her right to 
command him—her original 
purpose came uppermost again. 
Cold or interested, indifferent 
or attentive, she intended to 
make use of him. 

She moved to the fire and 
stood looking down into it; 
then slowly but decisively she 
turned back to the couch and 
took up her former place. 

“Jack!” she began gently, 
“a really amazing thing has 
happened to me. I do so want 
you to throw some light.” 

There was a fresh pause while 
she softly smoothed the silk 
embroidery that edged her 
gown. Then once more she 
looked up at him. 

“Did I ever tell you,” she 
began, “that I was once in a 
railway accident on a funny 
little Italian railway centuries 
before I met you?” 
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Loder said nothing, but she 
ignored his silence. 

“ Astrupp had caught a fever 
in Florence,” she went on, 
“and I was rushing away for 
fear of the infection, when our 
stupid little train ran off the 
rails near Pistoria and smashed 
itself up. Fortunately we were 
within half a mile of a village, 
so we weren't quite bereft. 
The village was impossibly 
like a toy village, and the 
accommodation what one would 
expect in a Noah’s Ark, but it 
was all absolutely picturesque. 
I put up at the little inn with 
my maid and Ko Ko—Ko Ko 
was such a sweet dog—a white 
poodle. I was tremendously 
keen on poodles that year.” 
She stopped and _ looked 
thoughtfully towards the fire, 
then slowly back at Loder. 

“But to come to the point of 


the story, Jack ; the toy village 
had a boy doll!” she laughed 


very softly. ‘He was an Eng- 
lishman, and the first person to 
come to my rescue. He was 
staying at the Noah’s Ark inn, 
and after that first night I 
—he—we ” She hesitated. 
“Oh, Jack, haven’t you any- 
thing in the world to say?” 
Her voice dropped disappoint- 
edly. The man who is in- 
different to the recital of an 
old love-affair implies the worst 
kind of listener. 

“TI believe you aren’t in- 
terested,” she said in a more 
reproachful tone. 

For the first time Loder 
altered his position; with a 
sudden movement he sat for- 
ward in his chair. ‘You're 
wrong there,” he said -slowly. 
“I’m deeply interested.” 
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She glanced at him again. 
His tone reassured her, but his 
words left her uncertain. Chil- 
cote wasrarely emphatic. With 
a touch of hesitation she went 
on with her tale. 

“As I told you, he was the 
first to find us—to find me, I 
should say, for my maid was 
having hysterics farther up 
the line and Ko Ko was lost. 
I remember the first thing I 
did was to send him in search 
of Ko Ko.” 

Notwithstanding his position, 
Loder found occasion to smile. 

*‘ Did he succeed ?” he asked, 
drily. 

“Succeed? Oh yes, he suc- 
ceeded,” she also smiled in- 
voluntarily. “Poor Ko Ko 
was stowed away under the 
luggage-van; and after quite 
a lot of trouble he pulled him 
out. When it was all done 
Ko Ko was quite unhurt and 
livelier than ever, but the Eng- 
lishman had his finger almost 
bitten through. Ko Ko wasa 
dear; but his teeth and his 
temper were both very sharp!” 
She laughed once more in soft 
amusement. 

Loder was silent for a second, 
then he too laughed—Chilcote’s 
short sarcastic laugh. 

‘“‘ And you tied up the wound, 
I suppose?” 

She glanced up, half dis- 
pleased. ‘‘ We were both stay- 
ing at the little inn,” she said, 
as though no further explana- 
tion could be needed. Then 
again her manner changed. 
She moved imperceptibly nearer 
and touched his right hand. 
His left, which was further 
away from her, was well in the 
shadow of the cushions. 
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“ Jack,” she said caressingly, 
“it isn’t to tell you this stupid 
old story that I’ve brought you 
here; it’s really to tell you a 
sort of sequel.” She stroked 
his hand gently once or twice. 
“ As I say, I met this man, and 
we—we had an affair. You 
understand? Then we quar- 
relled—quarrelled quite badly, 
and I came away. I’ve re- 
membered him rather longer 
than I remember most people— 
he was one of those dogged 
individuals who stick in one’s 
mind, and he has stayed in 
mine for a double reason.” 

Again she looked up. “He 
has stayed because you helped 
to keep him there. You know 
how I have sometimes put my 
hands over your mouth, and 
told you that your eyes re- 
minded me of some one? Well, 
that some one was my English- 
man. But you mustn’t be 
jealous; he was a_ horrid, 
obstinate person, and you— 
well, you know what I think of 
you——” She pressed his hand. 
“But to come to the end of the 
story, I never saw this man 
since that long ago time until 
—until the night of Blanche’s 
party!” she spoke slowly, to 
give full effect to her words; 
then she waited for his surprise. 

The result was not quite 
what she expected. Loder said 
nothing; but with an abrupt 
movement he drew his hand 
from between hers. 

“ Aren’t you surprised ?” she 
asked, with a delicate note of 
reproof., 

He started slightly, as if 
recalled to the necessity of the 
moment. 


“Surprised?” he said. “ Why 
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should I be surprised? One 
person more or less at a big 
party isn’t astonishing. Beside, 
you expect a man to turn up 
sooner or later in his own 
country. Why should I be 
surprised ? ” 

She lay back luxuriously. 
“Because, my dear boy,” she 
said softly, “it’s more than 
a surprise — it’s a mystery! 
It’s one of those fascinating 
mysteries that come once in 
a lifetime.” 

Loder made no movement. 
“You must explain,’ he said 
very quietly. 

Lillian smiled. ‘ That’s just 
what I want to do. When I 
was in my tent on the night of 
Blanche’s party, a man came to 
be gazed for. He came just 
like anybody else and laid his 
hands upon the table. He-had 
strong thin hands, like—well, 
rather like yours, and he wore 
two rings on the third finger of 
his left hand—a heavy signet 
ring and a plain gold one.” 

Loder moved his hand imper- 
ceptibly till the cushion com- 
pletely covered it.  Lillian’s 
words caused him no surprise, 
scarcely even any trepidation. 
He felt now that he had ex- 
pected them, had unconsciously 
waited for them all along. 

“T asked him to take off his 
rings,” she went on,’“and just 
for a second he hesitated—I 
could feel him hesitate—then 
he seemed to make up his mind, 
and drew them off. He drew 
them off, Jack, and guess what 
Isaw! Do guess!” 

For the first time Loder in- 
voluntarily drew back into his 
corner of the couch. “I never 
guess,” he said brusquely. 


f 
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“Then I'll tell you. His 
hands were the hands of my 
Englishman! The rings covered 
the scar made by Ko Ko’s teeth. 
I knew it instantly —the second 
my eyes rested on it. It was 
the same scar that I had bound 
up dozens of times, that I had 
seen healed before I left Santa- 
salare.” 

“And you? What did you 
do?” Loder felt it singularly 
difficult and unpleasant to 
speak. 

“ Ah, that’s the point. That’s 
where I was stupid and made 
my mistake. I should have 
spoken to him on the moment, 
but I didn’t. You know how 


one sometimes hesitates. After- 
wards it was too late.” 

“Why? 
later?” 
ingly. 

“No. 


point. 


Wasn’t he visible 
Loder spoke unwill- 


No; that’s the other 
I didn’t see him in the 
rooms, and I haven’t seen him 
since. Directly he was gone, 
I left the tent; I pretended to 
be hungry and bored; but 
though I went through every 
room he was nowhere to be 
found. Once”—she hesitated 
and laughed again—‘“once I 
thought I had found him, but 
it was only you—you, as you 
stood in that doorway with 
your mouth and chin hidden by 
Leonard Kaine’s head. Wasn’t 
it a quaint mistake?” 

There was an uncertain pause. 
Then Loder, feeling the need 
of speech, broke the silence 
suddenly. 

“Where do I come in?” he 
asked abruptly. “What am I 
wanted for?” 

“To help to throw light on 
the mystery ! I’ve seen 
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Blanche’s list of people, and 
there wasn’t a man I couldn’t 
place—no outsider ever squeezes 
through Blanche’s door. I have 
questioned Bobby Blessington, 
but he can’t remember who 
came to the tent last. And 
Bobby was supposed to have 
kept count!” She spoke in 
deep scorn; then the scorn 
faded and she smiled again. 

“Well, now that I’ve ex- 
plained, Jack, what do you 
suggest ?” 

Then for the first time Loder 
realised what his presence in 
the room really meant; and 
at best the knowledge was dis- 
concerting. It is not every 
day that a man is called upon 
to unearth himself. 

“Suggest?” he 
blankly. 

“Yes. Id rather have your 
idea of the affair than any- 
body else's. You are _ s0 
dear and sarcastic and keen 
that you can’t help getting 
straight at the middle of a 
fact.” 

When Lillian wanted any- 
thing she could be very sweet. 
She suddenly dropped her half- 
petulant tone, she suddenly 
ceased to be a spoilt child. 
With a perfectly graceful 
movement she drew quite close 
to Loder, and slid gently to her 
knees. 

This is an attitude that few 
women can safely assume; it 
requires all the attributes of 
youth, suppleness, and a cer- 
tain buoyant ease. But Lillian 
never acted without justifica- 
tion; and as she leant towards 
Loder, her face lifted, her 
slight figure and pale hair 
softened by the firelight, she 


repeated 
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made a picture that it would 
have been difficult to criticise. 

But the person who should 
have appreciated it stared 
steadily beyond it to the fire. 
His mind was absorbed by one 
question—the question of how 
he might reasonably leave the 
house before discovery became 
assured. 

Lillian, attentively watchful 
of him, saw the uneasy look, 
and her own face fell. Then 
an inspiration came to her—a 
remembrance of many inter- 
views with Chilcote smoothed 
and facilitated by the timely 
use of tobacco. 

“Jack,” she said softly, “be- 
fore you say another word I 
insist on your lighting a cigar- 
ette.” She leant forward, rest- 
ing against his knee. 

At her words Loder’s eyes 
left the fire. His attention 
was suddenly needed for a 
new and more imminent diffi- 
culty. 

“Thanks!” he said quickly. 
“But I—I have no wish to 
smoke,” 

“Tt isn’t a matter of what 
you wish, but of what I say.” 
She smiled. She knew that 
Chilcote with a cigarette be- 
tween his lips was infinitely 
more tractable than Chilcote 
sitting idle, and she had no 
intention of ignoring the 
knowledge. 

But Loder caught at her 
words. “Before you ordered 
me to smoke,” he said, “you 
told me to give you some 
advice. Your first command 


must have prior claim.” He 
grasped unhesitatingly at the 
less risky theme. 

She 


looked up at him. 
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“You're always nicer when 
you smoke,” she persisted 
caressingly. “Light a cigar- 
ette—and give me one.” 

Loder’s mouth hardened. 
“No,” he said, “we'll stick 
to this advice business. It 
interests me.” 

“ Yes—afterwards.” 

“No, now. You want to 
find out why this English- 
man from Italy was at your 
sister’s party, and why he 
disappeared ?” 

There are times when a 
malignant obstinacy seems to 
affect certain people. The 
only answer Lillian made 
was to pass her hand over 
Loder’s waistcoat, and, feeling 
his cigarette-case, to draw it 
from the pocket. 

He affected not to see it. 
“Do you think he recognised 
you in that tent?” he insisted 
desperately. 

Lillian held out the case. 
“Here are your cigarettes. 
You know we're always more 
social when we smoke.” 

In the short interval while 
she looked up into his face, 
several ideas passed through 
Loder’s mind. He thought of 
standing up suddenly and so 
regaining his advantage; he 
wondered quickly whether one 
hand could possibly suffice for 
the taking out and lighting of 
two cigarettes. Then all need 
for speculation was pushed sud- 
denly aside. 

Lillian looking into his face, 
saw his fresh look of disturb- 
ance, and from long experience 
again changed her tactics. 
Laying the cigarette-case on 
the couch, she put one hand 
on his shoulder, the other on 
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his left arm. Hundreds of 
times this caressing touch had 
quieted Chilcote. 

“Dear old Jack!” she said 
soothingly, her hand moving 
slowly down his arm. 

In a flash of understanding 
the consequences of this posi- 
tion came to Loder. Action was 
imperative, at whatever risk. 
With an abrupt gesture he rose. 

The movement was awkward. 
He got to his feet precipitately ; 
Lillian drew back, surprised and 
startled, catching involuntarily 
at his left hand to steady her 
position. 

Her fingers grasped at, then 
held his. He made no effort to 
release them. With a dogged 
acknowledgment, he admitted 
himself worsted by Fate. 

How long she stayed immov- 
able, holding his hand, neither 
of them knew. The action of a 
woman’s instinct is so subtle, so 
obscure, that it would have been 
futile to apply to it the common- 
place test of time. She kept 
her hold tenaciously, as though 
his fingers possessed some pecu- 
liar virtue; then at last she 
spoke. 

“Rings, Jack?” she said 
slowly. And under the two 
short words a whole world of 
incredulity and surmise made 
itself felt. 

Loder laughed. 

At the sound she dropped his 
hand and rose from her knees. 
What her suspicions—what her 
instincts were, she could not 
have clearly defined, but her 
action was unhesitating. With- 
out a moment’s uncertainty she 
turned to the fireplace, pressed 
the electric switch, and flooded 
the room with light. 
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There is no force so demoral- 
ising as unexpected light. Loder 
took a step backward, his hand 
hanging unguarded by his side ; 
and Lillian, stepping forward, 
caught it again before he could 
protest. Liftingit quickly, she 
looked scrutinisingly at his two 
rings. 

All women jump to conclu- 
sions, and it is extraordinary 
how seldom they jump short. 
Seeing only what Lillian saw, 
knowing only what she knew, 
no man would have staked a 
definite opinion; but the other 
sex takes a different view. As 
she stood gazing at the rings, 
her thoughts and her conclu- 
sions sped through her mind 
like arrows—all aimed and all 
tending towards one point. She 
remembered the day when she 
and Chilcote had talked of 
doubles, her scepticism and his 
vehement defence of the idea; 
his sudden interest in the book 
‘Other Men’s Shoes,’ and his 
anathema against life and its 
irksome round of duties. She 
remembered her own first con- 
vinced recognition of the eyes 
that had looked at her in the 
doorway of her sister's house ; 
and last of all she remembered 
Chilcote’s unaccountable avoid- 
ance of the same subject of 
likenesses when she had men- 
tioned it yesterday driving 
through the Park ; and with it, 
his unnecessarily curt repudia- 
tion of his former opinions. She 
reviewed each item, then she 
raised her head slowly and 
looked at Loder. 

He was prepared for the 
glance, and met it steadily. In 
the long moment that her eyes 
searched his face it was she 
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and not he who changed colour. 
Nevertheless she was the first 
to speak. 

“You were the man whose 
hands I saw in the tent,” she 
said. Ghe made the statement 
in her usual soft tones, but a 
slight tremor of excitement 
underran her voice. Poodles— 
Persian kittens—even crystal 
gazing-balls seemed very far 
away in face of this tangible, 
fabulous, present interest. 

“You are not Jack Chilcote,” 
she said very slowly. ‘“ You 
are wearing his clothes, and 
speaking in his voice, but you 
are not Jack Chilcote.” Then 
her tone quickened with a touch 
of excitement— 

“ You needn’t keep silent and 
look at me. I know quite well 
what I am saying—though I 
don’t understand it—though I 
have no real proof——” She 
paused, momentarily discon- 
certed by her companion’s 
steady gaze, and in the pause 
a curious and unexpected thing 
occurred. 

Loder laughed suddenly—a 
full, confident, reassured laugh. 
All the web that the past half- 
hour had spun about him, all 
the intolerable sense of an im- 
pending crash, lifted suddenly. 
He saw his way clearly, and it 
was Lillian who had opened his 
eyes. 

Still looking at her, he smiled 
—a smile of reliant determina- 
tion, such as Chilcote had never 
worn in his life. Then quite 
calmly he released his hand. 

“The greatest charm of 
woman is her imagination,” he 
said quietly, “Without it 
there would be no colour in 
life; we would come into it 
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and drop out of it with the 
same uninteresting tone of drab 
reality.” He paused and smiled 
again. 

At his smile Lillian involun- 
tarily drew back, the colour 
deepening in her cheeks. 

“Why do you say that?” 
she asked. 

He lifted his head. With 
each moment he felt more cer- 
tain of himself. : 

“Because that is my atti- 
tude,” he said. “As a man, I 
admire your imagination ; but, 
as a man, I fail to follow your 
reasoning.” 

The words and the tone both 
stung her. “Do you under- 
stand the position ?” she asked 
sharply. ‘Do you realise that 
whatever your plans are I can 
spoil them ?” 

Loder still met her eyes. “I 
realise nothing of the sort,” he 
said. 

“Then you admit that you 
are not Jack Chilcote ?” 

“T neither deny nor admit. 
My identity is obvious. I can 
get twenty men to swear to it 
at any moment that you like. 
The fact that I haven’t worn 
rings till now will scarcely in- 
terest them.” 

“But you admit—to me— 
that you are not Jack?” 

“T deny nothing—and ad- 
mit nothing. But I still offer 
my congratulations.” 

“Upon what ?” 

“The same possession—your 
imagination.” 

Lillian stamped her foot. 
Then, by a quick effort, she 
conquered her temper. 

“Prove me to be wrong!” 
she said, with a fresh touch of 
excitement. “Take off your 
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rings and let me see your 
hand.” 

With a deliberate gesture 
Loder put his hand behind his 
back. 

“IT never gratify childish 
curiosity,” he said, with another 
smile. 

Again a flash of temper 
crossed her eyes. 

“Are you sure,” she said, 
“that it’s quite wise to talk 
like that? ” 

He laughed again. 
a threat ?” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Then it’s an empty one.” 

“Why?” 

Before replying, he waited 
a moment, looking down at 
her. 

“T conclude,” he said at last, 
quietly, “that your idea is to 
spread this wild improbable 
story—to ask people to believe 
that John Chilcote, whom they 
see before them, is not John 
Chilcote but somebody else. 
Now, you'll find that a harder 
task than you imagine. This 
is a sceptical world, and people 
are absurdly fond of their own 
eyesight. Weare all journalists 
nowadays—we all want facts. 


“Ts that 
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The first thing you will be 
asked for is your proof. And 
what does your proof consist 
of? The circumstance that 
John Chilcote, who has always 
despised jewellery, has lately 
taken to wearing rings! Your 
own statement, unattested by 
any witnesses, that with those 
rings off, his finger bears a scar 
belonging to another man! 
No; on closer examination I 
scarcely think your case would 
hold—I scarcely imagine that 
your case would hold.” He 
stopped, fired by his own logic. 
The future might be Chilcote’s, 
but the present was his. And 
this present, with its immeas- 
urable possibilities, had been 
rescued from catastrophe. 

“No,” he said again. “ When 
you get your proof, perhaps 
well have another talk; but 
till then——”’ 

“Till then?” She looked up 
quickly ; then she stopped. 

The door opened, and the 
servant who had admitted 
Loder stepped deferentially into 
the room. 

“Dinner is served,” he an- 
nounced, in his discreet and 
well-trained voice. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Ir I am right in supposing 
that the young offspring of 
every animal is, for a time at 
all events, a source of much joy 
as well as of deep anxiety to 
the one if not the other of its 
parents, it seems to be a privi- 
lege appertaining to the young 
human animal alone that in 
well-regulated society his or 
her welfare should affect to a 
greater or less degree the 
happiness and comfort not only 
of both parents but of sundry 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, and in extreme 
cases a perfect shoal of com- 
paratively remote relations. 
How essentially, then, is man 
a social being, and if man adult, 
then embryo man or Boy—for 
Girl, to mankind at all events 
most fascinating, most aggra- 
vating, and most interesting of 
creatures, is far too delicate a 
subject to meddle with at 
present. 

And if it is the privilege of 
Boy to have the power of in- 
teresting his male as well as his 
female ancestors, it is a privi- 
lege too of man to rejoice in the 
joys and sympathise with the 
sorrows of his child, a privilege 
which seems to separate him 
from the brute creation quite as 
widely as does the possession of 
reasoning power. 

My late lamented friend, 
Master Tartar, I shall believe 
to my dying day had reasoning 
power; but I never saw him 
bestow the faintest mark of 
recognition, let alone sympathy, 
on any puppy that he fathered. 


It appears—such at least is 
my own small experience of 
natural history—to be a law 
of nature that a male fish 
should regard his descendants, 
whether of the first, second, or 
third generations, as a species 
of hors d’euvre or a succulent 
morsel created for the family 
consumption. And if a male 
bird in a wild state fends for 
its young, and is even occasion- 
ally credited with a laudable 
readiness to assist in hatching 
his wife’s eggs, marital rather 
than paternal affection is pro- 
bably the motive cause. He is 
for the season the avowed hus- 
band of one wife,—this by no 
means excludes, any more than 
in rational circles, the idea of 
innocent external flirtation,— 
and that wife he loves and 
cherishes for her own sweet 
sake, apart from or even maugre 
any personal feeling about his 
children or probably knowledge 
of their identity. The domes- 
ticated male bird, on the other 
hand,—my old barn-door cock, 
for instance,—clearly regards 
his ladies’ broods as unmiti- 
gated little nuisances, only 
tolerable or interesting on those 
occasions when the poultryman 
provides specially prepared and 
delicate food for their consump- 
tion.’ For then, if the man is 
simple-minded enough to turn 
his back, and no inconvenient 
coop renders the position un- 
assailable, Mr Chanticleer 
tramples the tiny things under- 
foot, or pecks them viciously 
and indiscriminately in his 
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desire to obtain the lion’s share 
of the dainty. Tom Cat Es- 
quire, Mr Bull, Mr Dog, and 
other domesticated male ani- 
mals are so mormonic in their 
ideas that they recognise no 
distinction of any kind between 
their own kittens, puppies, 
calves, &c., and their neigh- 
bours’ children. It may be as- 
sumed that each animal either 
knows or guesses that his wives 
are as polygamous as himself, 
and comes to the wise conclu- 
sion that if anyone beyond the 
mother is required to look after 
the babies, one of those other 
fellows may as well do it as 
himself. Among civilised 
nationalities, on the other 
hand, Boy, except in his very 
early babyhood, a stage when 
probably not one father in 
twenty would recognise his 
own progeny in a baby-show, 
has an almost painful habit of 


so completely entwining him- 
self round his male parent’s 
heart that the latter is ready 
to sacrifice himself entirely in 


his child’s interest. Where 
polygamy prevails, and children 
are multiplied ad infinitum, the 
family tie, dissipated into count- 
less fractions, is necessarily 
weakened. There is no evi- 
dence to show that Solomon, 
with a very easy conscience on 
the subject of taxation, made 
that substantial provision at 
his subjects’ expense for the 
maintenance of his tribe of out- 
lying children which did that 
English king who followed the 
example of the Hebrew monarch 
not only in the matter of witty 
sayings but in other less credit- 
able particulars. And yet the 
wisest of mankind, a good man 
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to follow in precept if not in 
practice, did not entirely ignore 
the responsibilities attaching to 
paternity, but rather held the 
same sound views on the sub- 
ject of elementary education as 
a Midland farmer of my ac- 
quaintance, who once observed 
to me—whether the remark was 
original or not I do not pretend 
to say— 

“T never did hear tell of any 
boy as was ever any good on, 
"less he had a good ash-plant 
behind him.” 

It is possible, of course, that 
Solomon, and, for all I know to 
the contrary, my friend the 
farmer, based their theory on 
their observation of other 
people’s children, and I have 
always pictured the over- 
caustic Draco to myself as a 
busy man who, living in an 
alley crowded with noisy 
children, set himself seriously 
to the work of devising a satis- 
factory method for getting rid 
of the surplus population. For 
whether Boy’s everyday per- 
formances are to count as 
actions of merit or very much 
the reverse almost entirely de- 
pends upon the point of view 
from which his critic regards 
them. 

“Sharp as a needle, isn’t 
he?” says Paterfamilias, his 
face beaming with delight, 
apropos of one of his six-year- 
old son’s personal remarks. 

But his friend, the subject of 
the remark, is far more inclined 
to hold that view which a 
really most benevolent doctor 
lately put on paper when 
writing about a very un- 
gracious boy-patient. “If I 
had had the training of the 
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young fruffian, Burnham 
Beeches would long ago have 
been a barren wilderness.” 

“TIsn’t he a manly little 
chap?” remarks the host, 
whose son and heir has 
wrecked a visitor's best um- 
brella in the attempt to ride 
cock-horse upon it. 

“Mischievous little devil!” 
is the sotto-voce verdict of the 
owner of the damaged article. 

Some years ago a deputation 
of aggrieved ladies, residing 
in a quiet suburb that shall 
be nameless, waited upon the 
mother of a large and some- 
what rowdy family with the 
modest request that ‘Tommy ” 
should be requested to abstain 
from the rather alarming 
practice of taking pot-shots at 
their windows with a saloon 
pistol. 

“Has he really broken two 
of your windows, Miss a 
inquired the mother with a 
sweet smile. 

The answer was 
affirmative. 

“And two of yours?” turn- 
ing to another lady. 

“Te” 

“And one of yours, Mrs 

?” to the third member of 
the deputation. 
KE “* Yea.” 

“Dear me!” chirped the 
proud mother ; “how very like 
dear Tommy !” 

Winning little creature as he 
may, and with proper handling 
should, become, Boy in the ab- 
stract, and in his primitive 
stage, is not particularly at- 
tractive. In the first place, he 
has a greater capacity for mis- 
chief than the young of any 
other animal, except, perhaps, 


in the 
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his first cousin the monkey. 
Where Kitten or Puppy will 
destroy a door-mat or a waste- 
paper basket, Boy or Monkey 
will paint the door itself green 
and yellow, stick jam on the 
handle, and ornament the side- 
posts and lintel with sundry 
cuts and scratches, Boy with 
his little knife having the ad- 
vantage over Monkey that he 
is able to whittle. The waste- 
paper basket Boy will wreck 
quite as completely as_ will 
either Puppy or Kitten, and 
he will furthermore range about 
the room,—his father’s study 
for choice,—and play havoc 
with the most important papers, 
blotting MS. with the stamp- 
sponge, enlisting the services of 
a stray cheque or two and a 
few receipts as pendants to his 
kite-tail, and relieving the dul- 
ness of the chairs and tables 
by the introduction of ponds of 
ink or gum. 

Again, Boy’s powers of pro- 
ducing weird and discordant 
noises far transcend those of 
either Donkey, Rooster, Pea- 
cock, or Bull-Frog. In addi- 
tion to his natural capacity for 
bawling, shouting, shrieking, 
screaming, yelling, and whining, 
he employs artificial methods, 
and to this date I attribute 
periodical fits of indigestion, 
and an inclination to make my 
breakfast a sort of peripatetic 
meal, to a severe shock to my 
nervous system, the result of 
the truly awful blast of a penny 
trumpet, which a small boy, 
allowed by his fond parents to 
wander round the room where 
we were breakfasting, suddenly 
poured into my unsuspecting 
ear. Needless to say, the wit 
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and humour of the performance 
appealed most strongly to the 
doting parents: for my own 
part, I then and there registered 
a mental vow that nothing 
short of death or bonds should 
ever induce me to eat my break- 
fast under their roof again. 

Articulate speech, which, 
coupled with upright gait, 
alone distinguishes Boy from 
the young of the lower animal, 
—for the reasoning faculty and 
spiritual life are in too rudi- 
mentary a stage to be taken 
seriously into consideration,— 
is in the earlier phases a very 
questionable advantage either 
to himself or the world at large. 
He employs it, of course, to 
express his wishes and desires, 
and so far it is useful to him. 
But he also employs it to re- 
produce a nurserymaid’s pro- 
vincial dialect and forms of 
expression, to repeat things 
better left unsaid, to chatter 
at inconvenient moments, to 
ask in public most embarrass- 
ing questions, and to make most 
annoying personal or unneces- 
sary remarks. 

“Hark to the voice of in- 
nocence !” say the people, when, 
in that gem among tales, ‘The 
Emperor’s New Clothes,’ a child 
in the crowd invites attention 
to the self-evident fact that the 
worthy old monarch is more 
or less undraped. How much 
better for the feelings of the 
Emperor himself, as well as 
of any ladies present, if the 
voice of innocence had not been 
heard ! 

When articulate speech passes 
for the moment unheeded or un- 
answered, Boy commonly falls 
back on his original resources of 
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roaring and howling, until, like 
the importunate widow, he has 
enforced attention. Fresh in my 
memory is the contrast between 
the behaviour of a spoilt boy 
and a parrot—the latter, may I 
say by way of parenthesis, the 
more intelligent as well as the 
better-favoured creature of the 
two—under precisely similar 
circumstances. I was calling 
at a house one afternoon, and 
preparations were being made 
for the one really sound meal 
of the day, five o'clock tea, 
when on the arrival of the tea- 
tray I was startled by hearing 
a soft voice behind me. 

“Chu-chu wants a bit of 
sugar |” 

“It’s only the parrot,” ex- 
plained my hostess ; “‘ he always 
has a bit of sugar at tea-time.” 
And then, addressing the bird, 
she said, “ Chu-chu must not 
be impatient ; he must be a good 
bird and wait a little.” 

Chu-chu accepted the deci- 
sion, and waited with exem- 
plary patience for a full ten 
minutes. At the end of that 
time, not unnaturally coming 
to the conclusion that his mis- 
tress had forgotten him, as 
was really the case, modestly, 
and in the same soft voice as 
before, he repeated his remark 
and got his sugar. 

At another house, a few days 
later, where Boy, not bird, was 
the pet of the establishment, 
and sugar again the article in 
demand, the plaintiff in the 
case gained his suit after one 
loud - voiced demand — not by 
patient resignation, but by the 
double process of pulling a 
face that was anything but 
cherubic, and roaring so lust- 
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ily that conversation was out 
of the question till his wants 
had been satisfied, and he 
finally added to the burden 
of his iniquities by “asking 
for more.” 

Even when Boy, on his very 
best behaviour, confines himself 
to words of good omen, there 
are occasions when an outside 
auditor—not Boy’s parent, of 
course—may have wished from 
the bottom of his heart that 
the sweet thing had been born 
dumb. What lover of sport has 
not sympathised with Soapey 
Sponge when that amusing 
scoundrel, all eager to be off and 
hunting, is condemned to waste 
valuable, and, as the sequel 
proves, irredeemable minutes 
in waiting for and listening 
to the recital of the story of 
“’Obin and Ickard” by one 
of his many involuntary hosts’ 
children. Well-earned retribu- 
tion, perhaps, in friend Soapey’s 
case; but he is not the only 
man who has suffered from 
Boy’s performances in public. 

Label your Boy if you really 
want us to love him, my dear 
Cornelia, as a thing to be seen 
but not heard ; or even, like the 
medicine - bottle, “to be well 
shaken before taken” into gen- 
eral society. 

Again, is it too much to say 
that Boy, whose warmest ad- 
mirers will admit to be on all 
occasions “greedy for nice,” is 
when left to his own devices at 
once as voracious as a pike and 
a8 omnivorous as an emu, let 
alone the circumstance that his 
fondness for biting his nails and 
gnawing his fingers seems to 
point to cannibalistic yearnings. 
It has not, so far, fallen to my 
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lot to encounter any specimen 
of the Boy tribe who has, like 
Mr Jack Hopkins’ young friend, 
swallowed by detail his sister’s 
bead necklace, and had to be 
muffled up in a watchman’s 
coat for fear that he should 
disturb the other patients in 
the hospital by reason of re- 
current fits of internal rattlings. 
But I could not count on the 
fingers of one hand the young- 
sters of my acquaintance who 
have bolted coins of the realm, 
and can remember watching 
with considerable interest the 
performances of a pasty-faced 
young gentleman who surrep- 
titiously attacked an artificial 
bunch of grapes. It so chanced 
that the father, by whose side 
this adventurous youth was 
sitting at the time, was laying 
down the law to a large com- 
pany on a political subject, 
and was a man rather apt to 
resent interruption. I could 
therefore only venture to favour 
the son and heir with a frown, 
in reply to which he winked 
pleasantly before proceeding to 
masticate the delicacy, of which 
I imagine tallow to have been 
the principal ingredient. For 
a@ minute or so a puzzled ex- 
pression came over his face, 
and I had quite made up my 
mind that the stolen dainty 
was not altogether to his lik- 
ing, when, lo and behold! after 
an interval which he had evi- 
dently employed in weighing 
the merits of the substance 
he had just swallowed, out 
went my little friend’s hand 
again, and a second grape fol- 
lowed its predecessor. Had 
not custom ordained that the 
ladies should just then leave 
31 
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the dinner-table and the chil- 
dren should accompany them, 
I verily believe that the little 
urchin would have “wolfed” 
the entire bunch. 

Fully conscious that mothers 
of curled darlings— what an 
abomination, by the way, is 
Boy in curls!—will with one 
accord rise up in judgment 
against me, I none the less 
boldly venture to assert that 
in the matter of cleanliness 
Boy could learn a useful lesson 
from nearly any other animal. 
When we call a grimy boy a 
“dirty little pig,” we are 
grossly libelling the latter 
creature, who has all the 
will to be as clean as a new 
penny where he has the oppor- 
tunity, or, in other words, a 
supply of dry straw, whereas 
Boy, if left to his own devices, 
would rigidly abstain from soap 
and water. “He will never be 


happy till he gets it,” we read 
in Pears’ advertisement; but 
“ He is infinitely happier with- 
out it” would, I fear, be a far 


truer tale. Puppy, at a very 
early age inoculated by his 
mother with the idea of clean- 
liness, will perform his own 
toilet, whether with tongue or 
straw, not only cheerfully, but 
with evident pleasure, and 
every well-bred dog has a 
wholesome horror of abiding 
dirt. My little terrier, for in- 
stance, in pursuit of vermin 
may dig regardless of conse- 
quences in a muddy bank, or 
even a manure-heap; but ten 
minutes later, if the hunt is 
over, she will be either whining 
for admission to the stable in 
quest of clean straw, or rolling 
on a handy door-mat, or—of 
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course she does not consider the 
housewife’s feelings—scrubbing 
herself assiduously against the 
sides and back of an arm-chair. 
Invite the little lady to go for 
a walk on a rainy day, and she 
will hesitate before she accepts 
the invitation, evidently weigh- 
ing in her own mind the ad- 
vantages of exercise and good 
company against the prospect 
of wet feet, dirty legs, and a 
mud-splashed “ underneath.” 

“Well, it’s pretty beastly,” 
she says to me at last, “but if 
you really make a point of it, 
I'll come.” 

She comes accordingly, but 
throughout that walk how 
marked the difference between 
her behaviour and that of Boy 
under similar conditions. She 
picks her way with delicacy 
and discretion, carefully avoid- 
ing unnecessary mud and 
puddles, while Boy will not 
possess his conscience void of 
offence until he has splashed 
through every puddle and 
liberally spattered with mud 
not merely his own boots and 
trousers but those of his com- 
panion into the bargain. 
While Vic, though travelling 
on all-fours, comes home with 
her face at all events clean, 
Boy’s visage will be found 
decorated with half a dozen 
mud-splashes, while he further- 
more has a knack, peculiar to 
his species, of tumbling his cap 
off and treading upon it, and 
makes it a point of honour to 
drop once at least in every 
hundred yards the family 
umbrella wherewith maternal 
forethought has armed him. 

Kitten it would be idle to 
in this 


contrast with Boy 
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particular. For their ideas of 
cleanliness are as divergent as 
the two poles: she abominates 
dirt, and he literally revels in it. 

When Lord Melville — vide 
the Creevy papers — “spoke 
gravely and handsomely of the 
increased cleanliness of the 
country from the increased 
excise revenue of soap,” it is a 
pity that he did not further 
trouble himself to give his 
audience a few statistics to 
show how much of the increased 
consumption was due to volun- 
tary and how much to involun- 
tary cleanliness,—how much 
soap, that is, was used by the 
would-be-cleans con amore, and 
how much employed on the 
would-be-dirties very much 
against the grain. 


‘* Was your face ever sent to the house- 
maid to scrub ? 
Have you ever felt huckaback 
softened with sand? 
Had you ever your nose towelled up to 
a snub? 
And your eyes knuckled out with 
the back of a hand ?” 


May I venture —still, of 
course, pace the darling’s 
mother—to trace the career 
of the Boy natural so far as he 
is concerned with the process 
of ablution, on the understand- 
ing that I admit the existence 
of some exceptions to the rule? 

From the cradle—I do not 
really know what happens in 
the cradle—to the preparatory 
school, Boy, then, is in a well- 
regulated household _periodi- 
cally scrubbed at home, abomi- 
nating the process from start 
to finish. At the preparatory 
school he is either scrubbed by 
a zealous matron or washing- 
maid, or partly under dread of 
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pains and penalties, partly 
under the vigilant eye of a 
washing-master, compelled to 
do a fair amount of washing 
on his own account, those days 
now to be marked with white 
chalk whereon by hook or by 
crook he manages to shirk the 
tub. But then follows a most 
glorious period of manumission 
from most distasteful slavery. 
For, entering a public school, 
where no one in particular has 
time or inclination to inquire 
into the petty minutiz of Boy’s 
toilet, he is allowed to do or to 
do without his own washing. 

“Rather inky,” was the 
answer given to an anxious 
mother when she asked a 
family friend who had visited 
her boy at school how the dear 
child was looking, and I fear 
that the laconic description 
would hold good of a majority 
of the small fry. 

Later on, it is true, except 
where the old Adam is very 
strong, dawning manhood 
bringing in its train the dawn 
of self-respect, awakens Boy— 
or Manling as he has now be- 
come—to the fact that cleanli- 
ness is after all not merely a 
virtue required of him by 
others but a habit wholesome 
and comforting to himself. 
Probably, for we are prone to 
run into extremes, a period of 
foppery follows before the final 
settling down into a decent, 
sober, and well-ordered toilet. 
Some few, shallow creatures 
for the most part, will remain 
dandies to the end of the 
chapter, and, per contra, even 
among great men are found 
those who regard the hours 
spent on personal adornment, 
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or even personal ablutions, as 
so much time wasted. 

My final indictment against 
Boy shall be that he, either of 
nature or of his artificial rearing, 
is the least self-supporting and 
the most helpless of the young 
animals. Contrast him with 
his favourite playmate, Dog, 
and the difference is at once 
apparent. Take a five-year-old 
boy, one, that is, whom we may 
suppose to have lived a full 
fifteenth part of his whole life, 
and put him side by side with 
a@ puppy of six months, which 
has lived, taking the average 
length of a dog’s life as twelve 
years, a twenty-fourth part of 
his natural existence. Boy, 
unless he happens to be either 
a Freak or a Pantomime Baby, 
is in the way of earning his 
own livelihood an absolute non- 
entity, while Puppy, though he 
has by no means reached his 
full maturity, is perfectly cap- 
able of making his own way in 
the world and of performing up 
toa certain standard most duties 
that are expected of him. He 
will kill vermin—that is, guard 
the house or yard—and take 
tolerably good care of himself 
in a rough-and-tumble en- 
counter with a fully developed 
animal of his own breed. In 
the very helplessness of Boy, 
however, lies his security and 
his strength ; for in virtue of it 
not only does he appeal to the 
protective instinct of mankind, 
but other animals extend to him 
a far greater measure of toler- 
ance and forbearance than they 
are by way of offering to his 
full-grown brother. A notori- 
ously evil-tempered spgniel, ill- 
conditioned to a degree where 
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adult men or women were con- 
cerned, used to allow itself to 
be dragged tail-first upstairs 
and downstairs by a child stay- 
ing in the house, who ventured 
to take this appalling liberty 
on the strength of a very brief 
acquaintance. 

I have finished my catalogue 
of Boy’s shortcomings in the 
days of his infancy, and do not 
imagine that I have brought 
against him a single charge 
that is either new or that can- 
not be supported. 

And now in common justice 
let me clear his character of 
one aspersion which is only too 
commonly thrown upon it. 
“Boys are such cruel little 
beasts!” exclaims the humani- 
tarian when he sees little fingers 
busily engaged in the operation 
of pulling off the legs and wings 
of a common fly. 

Boy is anything rather than 
this, nor do I believe that any 
young animal is either naturally 
or of deliberate intention cruel. 
Boy’s callousness on the matter 
of inflicting pain on things that 
do not cry out when they are 
hurt comes of heedlessness, 
ignorance, and defective reason- 
ing. His own impulse, when 
he feels pain, is to yell lustily, 
and he argues that a thing 
which does not yell aloud is 
not in pain. Apparently deep 
down in most men’s hearts is 
the instinct of killing, but 
killing does not necessarily 
argue cruelty. We do not at 
once write down as cruel the 
man who goes out shooting or 
hunting or fishing, and yet he 
is woefully disappointed if he 
comes home at the end of his 
day’s sport without having 
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killed something. And it is 
probable that in the excitement 
of his shooting and so forth he 
loses sight of the pain he is 
inflicting, just in the same way 
that Boy in search of amuse- 
ment or of pure heedlessness 
forgets—if he ever knew—that 
what is fun to him is torture 
and death to the creature he is 
persecuting. 

In Boy’s dealings with his 
familiar playmates, Puppy and 
Kitten, there is a good deal of 
give-and-take in the matter of 
causing temporary pain. If at 
one minute Boy is pulling the 
other animal’s tail with un- 
necessary vigour, at another 
Puppy with his teeth or Puss 
with her claws will get well 
home, either out of pure devilry 
or in the momentary excite- 
ment of play. 

For the benefit of the sceptic 
who refuses to believe in Boy’s 
natural kindness of heart to- 
wards his fellow-creatures, here 
is a true story to the point told 
to me the other day of Master 
Johnnie—a very ordinary little 
mortal. Master Johnnie, then, 
in the course of his rambles 
round the home premises in 
the company of his nurse had 
more than once come across @ 
hen which was sitting upon 
her eggs. The creature’s ap- 
parently lonely and _ forlorn 
condition aroused Johnnie's 
curiosity, and he inquired why 
it was that she never seemed 
to be running about and play- 
ing with the other hens. 
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“Oh, but she wouldn’t hatch 
her eggs if she did,” expiained 
the nurse. ‘She has not been 
sitting for a week yet, and 
will have to stay there another 
fortnight.” 

“Why should she sit upon 
the eggs?” 

‘‘ Because if some one did not 
sit upon them they would get 
cold, and then the chickens 
would die in their shells.” 

Another whole fortnight, and 
the poor thing had been there 
for a week already! The idea 
was altogether too much for 
Johnnie’s peace of mind. He 
brooded over the matter, and 
evolved a plan of relief that 
would ensure to the poor ill- 
used thing a short rest from 
her labours and a little play- 
time in the course of the day. 
On the very next morning, 
escaping nurse’s surveillance, 
he found his way out to the 
nest, carefully lifted off the 
sleepy but reluctant mother— 
and took her place on the top 
of the eggs! 

Kindly hearted, then, and 
full of generous impulse I be- 
lieve Boy in his natural state 
and apart from education to 
be. It remains to be shown 
how the remedy may be found 
by home-training for the innate 
weaknesses in his character, 
and how he may be prepared 
for the all-important plunge 
upon school-life, in which, be 
it remembered, he will be, or 
ought to be, nobody’s boy in 
particular. 
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SHEEP-DROVING. 


I THREW myself on the wet 
ground in the tiny six-by-eight 
tent, my arms crossed upon the 
damp roll of blankets that were 
to be my bedclothes, my head 
upon my arms. The last two 
or three days passed quickly 
before me. At the end of this 
mental biograph there came a 
sudden jar, an almost audible 
bump, in the train of thought. 
The month in the year! the 
year itself! the actual date !— 
all came suddenly home to me. 
It was my birthday, and I was 
coming of age! . . . coming of 
age!... 

I laughed a bitter little 
laugh; still the pride in the 
bitterness heartened me. One 
could hardly, I thought in my 
blessed ignorance, be in greater 
misery; yet I was alive and 
well, only weary. No, by Jove! 
I wasn’t even weary, I wouldn’t 
be weary, so fell fiercely to un- 
strapping the blankets and lay- 
ing them out. This done, I 
looked out of the door of the 
tent. He had made a fire in 
spite of the rain—the “he” in 
question being a West Indian 
nigger, the cook,—a marvel I 
thought him. The fire was 
on the lee side of a large 
two-wheeled vehicle that you 
in England would call a cart; 
they called it a dray. The 
shafts were propped up horiz- 
ontally, the body was sur- 
mounted by a huge hood. In 
the daytime when this con- 
veyance, our sole transport, 
was in going order, the shafts 
were supported by a very 


large, very old horse, who, 
together with the dray, was 
dragged along by two other 
lighter, younger horses har- 
nessed in front of him. His 
business appeared to consist 
solely in keeping on his feet, 
while the shafts, mere toys of 
the ruts and boulders, assisted 
by the West Indian nigger, 
did their best to knock him 
over. 

The nigger, crooning to him- 
self, moved about in the fire- 
light, and the firelight moved 
about on the dray, now show- 
ing up one shaft, now the 
other, and again both, as 
though the thing were doing 
some weird calisthenic exer- 
cises before going to bed. 
There was a black wall of 
darkness built round the little 
circus where the cook and 
the dray performed. Outside 
the black wall, or rather in 
it, there lay in the bend of 
a creek 10,000 sheep, camped 
for the first night away from 
the station they belonged to. 
They were starting on a four 
months’ voyage in search of 
grass and water, for it was 
drought - time, and now here 
it was pouring with rain before 
they had got five miles off 
their own run! It was only 
one of the ironical jeering 
laughs that Nature, as she is 
tropical, takes delight in. A 
tiny green picking of grass 
would spring up over a few 
acres, and in as many days 
be gone again. To us it 
merely made the difference 
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between ordinary and extreme 
discomfort. As to the sheep, 
in the morning half a dozen 
of them lay smothered; but 
that was nothing, though at 
the time I thought it frightful. 
I was to become callous enough 
about the death of sheep before 
long. Three days afterwards 
we camped close to where 
1700 had been smothered in 
one night of hard frost. 

A tall figure came into the 
circle of light, and immediately 
a horse’s head appeared by the 
side of it, looking as if it were 
nailed on to the black wall, like 
the head of some old favourite 
looking perpetually straight 
out from the oak panelling of 
an old dining-room. 

“Wet night, boss,” said the 
cook. 

Rarman, the drover, took no 
notice whatever of the remark ; 
I found later that he never did 


of anything not actually re- 


quiring an answer. ‘The or- 
dinary social amenities, as 
between men, didn’t exist for 
him. 

“Where the hell’s Horton?” 
he said with a sort of forced 
cheeriness—a mood that sat so 
ill on him that I think through 
all that long voyage, when we 
small band of sheep - tenders 
were isolated almost like the 
crew of a wind-jammer, it was 
the mood in which I liked him 
least. He stood with his hands 
in the pockets of a mackintosh 
that reached to his heels, and 
the rain fell off the edge of his 
cabbage-tree hat in tiny, fire- 
lit, sparkling globules. I came 
out of the tent and told him 
where I was. 

“Come,” he said, “and have 
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some tea and something to 
eat.” 

He seemed to be trying hard 
to be kind, but presently he 
dropped it and told me gruffly 
that I would have to go on 
watch from twelve to three. 

“You'll have to keep walk- 
ing hard round ’em, for I don’t 
think we'll be able to get any 
fires to light, and if you let any 
of ’em out, keep an eye for 
squalls, my fine gentleman 
from London.” 

As he spoke the little six- 
by-eight tent and my damp 
blankets grew into luxuries 
and became my greatest long- 
ings. I sat munching sodden 
bread and mutton, and began 
to think of pictures in ‘The 
Illustrated London News’ or 
‘The Graphic’ of the heirs to 
stately English homes coming 
of age. They walked down 
marble steps from _ terraces 
similarly paved into acclaim- 
ing crowds of tenants. They 
were dressed in frock-coats and 
top hats and they wore button- 
holes. Then they were greeted 
by the old men and women, 
they stalked to gay pavilions 
where they were again hailed, 
and they made speeches. 

Two nights ago and we— 
that is, Rarman and I—had 
dined at the station. The 
owner, a Sydney magnate, was 
being entertained for a day or 
two by the manager. The 
manager’s wife had two girls 
up from the capital staying 
with her; one was engaged to 
a well-known barrister, the 
other appeared to be free. I 
sat next to the free girl. The 
lights were candles with red 
shades to them, the women 
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were in evening dress, the wine 
was good, and after dinner on 
the verandah I leant my hands 
upon the railings ; under one of 
them was one of the hands of 
the free girl, and she left it 
there till a waning moon popped 
up suddenly, “only just over 
there,” as she called it, and 
looked at us, but, as we agreed, 
without reproach. As we said 
good night we hoped to meet 
again. Perhaps she hoped 
until she fell asleep; I kept it 
up at intervals for nearly a 
week. You cannot always be 
hoping for the same thing, and 
I can assure you that if you 
go sheep-droving there are a 
tremendous amount of things 
to hope for. 


‘‘ Soft lights and beakers beaded, 
Then out again and on again 
Unminded and unheeded.” 


So one of those clever Aus- 
tralian verse-men has written, 
and it’s just about all the life- 
story of the man who will not 
settle. To be loved well or 
hated well you must stop some- 
where. Keep moving and you 
get through life with only the 
surface of your emotions rippled, 
and you only ripple the surface 
of others, or if momentarily the 
depths are plumbed, the sound- 
ing-rod is drawn up again so 
quickly that little mark is 
left. 

I trotted round those sheep 
with hardly a halt from twelve 
to three o’clock, for they kept 
trying to poke out in all direc- 
tions, and at the end of it, well, 
if you picked me a bed from all 
the beds in Europe now, it 
would not be so welcome as 
those wet blankets oh that 
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sodden lumpy ground were 
then. 

Still dark at half-past five, 
and I was groping my way 
down a lane of wire-fencing to 
bring up the horses. I found 
them two miles off at the rail- 
way-gate. It was to be good- 
bye to railways for months. 
When you are twenty-one and 
look ahead at the months, each 
of them seems of unknowable 
extent,—at least it was so with 
me. They are pieces lopped off 
infinity, a distinct apprehension 
of endlessness in them; but 
they are crammed with possi- 
bilities of finding things, and 
yourself. My heart sank a 
little as I looked at the two 
shining iron lines that seemed 
to be running a perpetual race 
with one another to the coast— 
the coast with the big ships 
bound for England lying there, 
the city, women, “soft lights 
and beakers.” . .. I turned 
my back on the coast road, for 
my stomach was empty; I was 
shaken by the early morning 
chill, and my eyes were being 
dragged, one along one line, 
one along the other in painful 
jerks. 

The horses were all hobbled. 
The cook had done this the night 
before when I had not yet ar- 
rived incamp. What todo with 
these hobbles? A stupid pride 
had prevented me from owning 
that I knew nothing about 
hobbles — had, in fact, never 
seen them before. I undid one 
strap of each horse and left it 
hanging. When I got the 
horses back to camp those loose 
straps were all gone. 

I took my well - deserved 
slanging without a word; it 
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consisted of sulky contempt 
thrown out in wordy chunks 
between mouthfuls of Rarman’s 
breakfast. The shepherds, five 
in number, were sitting on their 
swags feeding silently. Three 
of them were of the ordinary 
shepherd type, old, or getting 
old, talking-to-themselves, use- 
less-for-anything-else kind of 
men, with their attendant dogs. 
The other two were young 
Englishmen, quite lately out, 
who took on the job for want 
of any better: they had bought 
dogs for the occasion. 
Breakfast over, Rarman, tell- 
ing me I could stay where I 
was, called to the shepherds 
and plunged in among the 
sheep. The shepherds followed 
him at intervals of a few paces: 
then, after two or three minutes 
of whistling, shooing, and shout- 
ing, about a fifth of the sheep 


were drawing away, followed 
by one of the old shepherds. I 
remember well it was the one 
who had a patch over his eye, 
and a straggly black-and-white 


beard. His working eye was 
blue Irish, dimmed by cold 
Scotch of poisonous varieties 
and his years in the blazing 
sun. He was followed in an- 
other few minutes by the second 
fifth, personally conducted by 
the oldest shepherd, who stooped 
so much and made such use of 
his stick for support that I was 
filled with pity for him as he 
hobbled off behind his flock. 
He had stubbly white hair, 
snow-white, and a round face 
with grotesquely huge ridge- 
and-furrow of lines, but pale as 
a death-mask. I never could 
make out why the sun had 
been powerless to colour that 
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face. There was hardly any 
expression in this old man’s 
eyes, but during the daytime 
he kept his sheep and, to a 
certain extent, his head. At 
night, when he had finished 
supper and sat by the fire, he 
would often leave us altogether, 
going back many years to talk 
to a long-dead wife and a son 
who had been killed horribly in 
amine. At these times I had 
to walk away into the cool dark- 
ness and make myself think 
about a football-match, the 
spray dashing over the foo’sle- 
head, or something cheery and 
alive. 

It was a proper business, 
after the old man’s mob moved 
off, to despatch the two young 
Englishmen. The cook and I 
were called in to help and to shoo 
and shout with the rest. The 
dogs didn’t know their men, 
and the men didn’t know their 
dogs, or, for the matter of that, 
any other dogs either. The air 
was filled with “Come behind 
here!” and vigorous selections 
from Rarman’s wealthy vocabu- 
lary of expletives. One of his 
own dogs rushed in and—the 
unpardonable sin—bit a sheep. 
The dog’s jaw seemed to crackle 
more than crack as he kicked 
it, and it lurched away side- 
ways, howling piteously. I felt 
inclined to make a dash and hit 
the man. I had yet to learn 
and allow for the boundless 
capability for exasperation 
that dumb animals have upon 
stretched nerves. I hold no 
brief for the man in such 
cases, but there it is; the 
softest - hearted, stretched on 
the rack of an exceeding de- 
sire to get through with some- 
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thing, will commit fearful cruel- 
ties on his dumb animals. He 
has been used to their help and 
seeming, maybe real, sympathy. 
In the extreme moment these 
are withheld — more, they ap- 
pear to vanish: the brute will 
answer to no appeal; to the 
man there comes a spurious, 
distorted idea of justice, the 
dementia of his impotence, and 
he turns upon the friend of a 
moment before with murder in 
his heart. There is no rage so 
uncouth, cruel, and deadly as 
the rage of impotence. 

At last they were all away, 
the final mob moving off in 
charge of a man named Dooley, 
another Irishman, somewhat 
more than middle-aged and 
powerfully built, who glared 
at Rarman in answer to some 
directions. Directions from 


Rarman always had a shaken 


fist in them. 

I helped the cook to load the 
dray and harness the horses to 
it. Rarman saddled up, and, 
telling me to bring along the 
loose horses, went after the 
sheep at a gallop. 

“He’s not bad boss really,” 
said the cook. “You take no 
notice his language; that pretty 
strong, yes, . . . bark worse 
than bite. . . . I with him be- 
fore. My word, he’s good 
drover. . . . First-rate drover. 
. . . You see; other men these 
bad times lose sheep, . . . lose 
sheep ail time. Rarman won’t 
lose any.” 

I looked over at the six 
whitey-grey little corpses, one 
of them with all four feet stick- 
ing up into the air. 

“Oh! them,” said the cook, 
“they're nothing: yoh see 
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other men go out ten thousand, 
come back five thousand, come 
back two thousand, come back 
no thousand, only hundreds. 
”% Rarman won't lose 
thousand; he work day and 
night—you and me’! do same.” 

The cook on this occasion 
spoke the very truth in an 
excellent abridged English of 
his own. He had n» use for 
the articles, seldom for preposi- 
tions or conjunctions. Some 
day when we get still more 
hustled for time we may follow 
that cook in the matter of 
language. 

I mounted a little chestnut 
with a white face and drove 
the loose horses in front of me. 
The cook followed with the 
dray. The air was crisp and 
cool, it trickled into my mouth 
and down into my lungs, an 
ungrudging wine; the sun 
shone; behind me the cook 
alternately crooned and swore 
at the old shafter. 

You never know what the 
light of day, the sunshine, and 
a horse under you mean until 
you have passed a night such as 
I had on my twenty-first birth- 
day, groping through the wet 
darkness on foot and thinking 
sometimes, so endless did it 
seem, that the next day must 
have slipped by unable to find 
you. But the night was ages 
gone now; the bustle of the 
morning, my trudge after the 
horses, the mistake about the 
hobbles, the turning of my 
back upon the railway, and, 
with it, upon all soft living, 
the getting away of the sheep, 
—all these left the night far be- 
hind, the dim memory of a few 
hours since. I was young, and 
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had done something that I had 
never done before: had camped 
out and taken a turn at watch- 
ing through the night. I was 
on the Road. It was a great 
thing in those days, the old 
droving days, to go on the 
Road. What to do with a 
youngster? Oh! send him on 
the Road; it’ll make a man of 
him. 

My out-of-door experience so 
far had been confined to a 
small station of a few thousand 
acres. Droving! the magic 
word to the youngster among 
stock had always dangled in 
front of me, a thing to be done. 
As the smoke of battle wreathes 
a halo round the dreams of the 
soldier to be, so had I pictured 
myself fighting the demons, 
flood, drought, and fire, to 
guide my herds in safety across 
a continent, . . . and here was 
the reality. 

I had a dignity and title 
too; pardon me, it was for the 
first time: I was the Reporter 
or Second in Charge. The name 
Reporter arose from the fact 
that it was the duty of the man 
bearing it to ride ahead of the 
sheep to stations and report 
their coming. The station re- 
ported to could then send out 
men to see that the sheep in 
unfenced country did not go 
more than half a mile off the 
road,—that distance the law 
allowed them. Also, they could 
see that the drover and his 
charge travelled at least six 
miles a-day,—that distance the 
law compelled him to go. Thus 
it will be seen that in a time of 
scarce grass and scarce water 
the drover, to keep life in his 
stock, must be a man of infinite 
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resource, for his hand is against 
every man, every man’s hand 
is against him. He does not 
want, unless the country is 
utterly bare, to travel so much 
as six miles a-day, and where 
there is grass he invariably 
does want to go more than half 
a mile off the road, where it 
will not be so much travelled 
over, fed down, and trampled. 
During the day Rarman 
picked up a white boy about 
seventeen years old from a 
small farm to look after the 
horses. This youth was the 
quaintest mixture of old villain 
and young devil, and he made 
me, with my twenty-one years 
of comparative innocence, feel 
at first as if it must all be a 
dream, that I was really about 
ten, and very poorly stocked 
with knowledge at that. He 


added to the load upon the 
dray by a ragged old blanket 


wrapped round a concertina 
and one change of everything 
but socks, of which garments 
he was quite innocent: he 
looked upon them as belonging 
only to bank clerks, store- 
keepers, and other denizens of 
townships. A _ tattered old 
cabbage-tree hat was jammed 
on the back of his head, and 
held there by a perfectly black 
chin-strap, that he always wore 
between nose and upper lip. 
His face was that of a human 
ferret, and was scattered over 
with an archipelago of large 
misshapen freckles. He had 
never seen the sea or been in 
any place bigger than the 
nearest township, yet he seemed 
to be the very incarnation of 
potential vice. 

The hiring of this youth 
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raised me to some show of my 
dignity and title. Now I did 
nothing but “report,” with the 
simple exception that I had to 
lend a hand to anybody at any 
time, and take my turn at 
watching during the night. I 
helped the cook to load up 
and start in the morning; 
thereafter I rode from mob to 
mob of the sheep, retailing the 
directions given me by Rarman 
concerning the waywardness of 
the road, the distance to camp, 
items about water, and many 
other things. Then perhaps I 
would ride ten miles to report, 
and get back to camp in time 
to chop down dead trees and 
chop them up for watch-fires, 
for where timber was available 
we always had several fires 
around the sheep. 

At the stations they would 
sometimes give me a feed or 
a drink, or both. I knew that 
they slept in beds, I saw that 
they ate off tables, and all 
around was the quiet home- 
keeping air. Even at twenty- 
one I could see the blessed 
thing it is to have a home; 
but all the same I would leave 
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them with a feeling of regained 
freedom, even of superiority. 
What were their beds, tables, 
and chairs, monotonously sta- 
tionary luxuries, to my travel 
and fresh camp every night! 
I had jumped an easy prey to 
the two prongs of the wander- 
magnet, Change and Excite- 
ment, the magnet that having 
once found you will find you 
again in the Elysian bowers 
and drag you forth to plod 
fresh places of the earth and 
peer at the never-same horizon. 
As the years drop behind with 
an ever-increasing swiftness 
the plodding step will grow 
feebler, the peering eye must 
strain harder to gather the con- 
stant changing; but all of 
youth’s old buoyant expectancy 
will still be there in brilliant 
and rewarding flashes. Per- 
haps there is something in this, 
for always the traveller lives 
with it more than the stay-at- 
home, of the great struggle for 
a glimpse beyond the dim hori- 
zon where the limitless dark 
sky of death touches the little 
earth of life. 
J. STANLEY HUGHES. 
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THE PASSING SINGER. 


O ALL of you that hold the gates of vision, 
Fling wide your doors to those without that wait, 
And lead them through the highways of your city, 
And through its temples, ere it be too late. 


O all of you that know love’s orchard closes, 
Bend down the boughs for those beyond the wall: 
Gather for them from all your wealth of blossom, 
And shake the branches that the fruit may fall. 


O all of you made stewards of earth’s treasure, 
Give while you may the gold that is your trust: 
For you shall lie at last where is no giving, 
With helpless hands close-folded in the dust. 


O all you dwelling in the house of learning, 
Set forth your pages that the poor may read 


The gathered wisdom that the years inherit, 
In haste before you pass beyond their need. 


O all of you that know the wells of gladness, 
And sing beside them, share, while yet you live, 
Your pitcher with the thirsty, ere, hereafter, 
You hear them cry and be too poor to give. 


Ah! give. The road vou tread has no returning, 
But stretches on into the endless night: 

Then give your life, your joy, your gold, your learning ; 
Lift high your lamp of love and give its light. 


ETHEL CLIFFORD. 
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Ir is to William Baxter, Mas- 
ter Mariner, that I owe the first 
part of this story. I made his 
acquaintance by chance, during 
a passage home from India in 
the vessel he was then com- 
manding, the Aurungzib. It 
was in September, the time 
when those favoured folk who 
can choose their seasons are on 
the way eastward, and for the 
homeward run passengers were 
very few. I soon found that 
the captain was a sociable per- 
son and a tireless talker, and it 
was not long before our con- 
versation discovered matter of 
common interest. I was made 
free of the skipper’s room, and 
became the companion of his 
barefooted walk in the pleasant 
hour that in tropic seas follows 
the dawn. It isso that I picture 


him now: barefoot upon the. 


tepid moisture of the deck, his 
roomy night-gear flapping upon 
his legs or bellying like wind- 
sails,—a broad - beamed, ugly, 
pleasant little figure, bearded, 
with a comic sketch of a nose 
and prominent eyes. He is an 
Australian by birth. 

It so happened that the name 
of myfriend Barton never passed 
into our talk until hard upon 
the end of the voyage. It was 
after dinner when we made 
the Lizard Light, and the 
Channel mist shut down upon 
the Aurungzib going dead slow. 
We sat in the chart-house, and 
the story was punctuated by 
the gasping bellow of the siren. 

“Yes,” said Baxter, “ I think 
it was about the second day 


after he landed that I ran up 
against him. I was mooching 
about, trying after a job in the 
Customs for myself, for I was 
was about as stony as I could 
be. You see, I’d come to the 
island mate of a tramp, the 
Iidico, and I took sick. The 
old man (Green, Gastight Green, 
they called him) was afraid it 
was something infectious ; and 
anyway I was that bad he had 
to get the doctor aboard from 
the Foreign Settlement, and he 
said he reckoned I’d die if I 
went to sea. We'd discharged 
a lot of rails in Tam-Sui, and 
were bound for New Zealand 
with sugar, and due to sail in 
a day or two. Well, I was too 
sick to know much about it, 
but it seems the doctor got me 
ashore and up to his own house. 
There was no such thing asa 
hospital there at that time; it 
was just one of these sleepy 
Chinese ports: just the Customs, 
and the Consulates, and the 
Mission Station. This doctor 
(Bayles his name was, Henry 
Elijah Bayles) was a missionary, 
I'll trouble you! Of course I’ve 
no use for missionaries as a 
general thing; in fact this 
Bayles was the only one I ever 
heard of who'd do a hand’s turn 
for a white man. But there it 
is, you know, I speak of a chap 
as I find him; and wherever I 
go now I remember him, and 
speak up when I hear chaps 
running the missionaries down. 
Yes, there’s no doubt he was a 
white man, and he did me proud. 
It was pretty near a knock-out 
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for me that trip, you understand, 
what with fever, and dysentery, 
and a broken arm I got from a 
fall down No. 3 hatch through 
going on deck when I couldn’t 
hardly stand. There’s no doubt 
if I hadn’t had him to look 
after me, and the right sort of 
tucker, and a good roof over my 
head, and that, it would have 
been Cooper’s ducks with me. 
Well, there I was at the Mission 
Station, on velvet, and presently 
I began to pull round, and just 
when I was convalescent, as you 
might say, Bayles was ordered 
off to the mainland to take 
charge of some medical mis- 
sionary affair they’d started up- 
country near Hankow. Poor 
chap! He was killed there not 
long after, in some blasted riot. 
He was relieved down at Tam- 
Sui by a joker named Hatcham, 
a married man with about nine 
kids, and I suppose he wanted 
the house to himself; anyhow 
he gave me the straight tip to 
clear, and I cleared. Well, I 
had only about eighteen dollars 
in the world, and the coolies 
who'd brought me off the ship 
had stolen my writing -case 
with my papers. That was 
bad enough, but when I went 
to see the Consul I found he was 
one of those old-fashioned, high- 
and-dry sort of birds, all fuss 
and feathers, with a derry on 
sailor-men and a great -idea of 
his own dignity. Nice sort of 
man for a consul in a port, 
wasn’t he? but that’s dear Old 
England all over. What made 
things worse for me, he’d had a 
row with Bayles about some of 
his blooming converts who'd 
been run in for thieving. Any- 
way, the devil a thing would 


the old beggar do for me, and 
all I could do was to hang 
round till I got a chance of a 
passage to Australia or some- 
where on the cheap, and there 
weren't many chances. 

“I’m spinning a long cuffer 
about myself and precious little 
about Barton, but I had to tell 
you how I came to be beach- 
combing in Formosa, When I 
first met him he was hanging 
around the Customs, trying to 
get a temporary job. Well, 
that was the sign of the beach- 
comber, because, you see, it was 
about the only graft a white 
man could get, without capital, 
or influence, or something. Me 
being on the same lay, we sort 
of drifted alongside, and I sup- 
pose we both took a liking to 
each other; anyhow, the next 
day we started housekeeping to- 
gether in a bit of a tent Bayles 
had given me. Barton used to 
do most of the cooking—that 


_is, when we had anything to 


cook—and a rare good hand at 
the game he was, I can tell you. 
People think all bushmen can 
cook, and so they can, in a sort 
of a way, but Barton was Al. 
We didn’t do so badly : bananas 
you could get almost for the 
asking, and eggs for hardly any 
more, and there was plenty 
driftwood for burning. One 
of the chaps had a gun, and we 
used to buy quail from him for 
two cents apiece. He was a 
rum card, was old Deadlights. 
Diedlitz was his proper name, a 
German, a scientific old johnny 
who'd been botanising and 
geologising the Lord knows 
where. He’d been up in the 
mountain country round Mount 
Morrison, and been collared and 
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three-parts killed by the dam’ 
savages. He was always talk- 
ing about the gold and sap- 
phires and things that were 
lying around in the interior 
waiting for some one to pick 
"em up: wanted to raise some 
capital and go back with an 
armed party and stores, and so 
on. We'd have gone with him 
if there had been any capital 
to be got, but there wasn’t. 
His consul had given him the 
chuck, same as the British one 
had givenme. They don’t take 
much stock in beach-combers, 
consuls don’t, as a general rule. 
I don’t know that I blame 
them. 

“Yes, I’m off the track again; 
can’t stick to the point—never 
could. My old dad, who used 
to keep a store up at Orrorroo 
in Scuth ’Stralia, he used to 
say I made the customers forget 
what they wanted to buy with 
my yarning. That wes all 
right, but if a chap came in 
for half 4 pound of tobacco and 
I got the flute and yarned him 
off it, I’d sell him a roll of 
fencing- wire or a_ pigskin 
saddle, so it didn’t matter, 
did it? You're in no hurry, 
any way. You don’t want to 
go ashore at Plymouth—beastly 
place, Plymouth, on a Sunday ; 
you've got to come on with us 
to London. 

“Well, one evening Barton 
and I were taking a stroll 
along the bank above the 
Beach road, when we heard a 
hullabaloo of people shouting: 
you know that beastly scream 
of a Chinese crowd. Presently 
full bat round a turn of the 
road comes a mob of about a 
dozen hobbledehoys and men, 
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chasing an oldish Chinaman 
and pelting him with stones 
and dirt. He didn’t seem to 
have been hit—not to hurt, I 
mean; his head was 1p and 
he was going strong, but he 
tripped over something and fell 
when he got nearly abreast of 
us, and they were on to him in 
a moment, and started kicking 
him, for all the world like lar- 
rikins. Of course we knew 
nothing about the rights of it, 
but we couldn’t very well stand 
there and look on while this 
sort of Collingwood job was 
finished off, so we jumped down 
into the road and set ’em. You 
understand, they hadn’t seen 
us, so we took them by sur- 
prise. We started hitting out. 
Barton upset a couple of them 
before they knew where they 
were; I capsized one with a 
drive under the ear-hole; an- 
other crouched under my guard 
for the Chinese attack, and I 
spotted him and got him under 
the chin with my knee and 
spread him out. They’d got 
their Paddy up, and stones 
began to fly; but suddenly— 
I’m blest if I know what for, 
perhaps they took us for blue- 
jackets and thought there might 
be more coming (we both had 
blue flannel coats, and I had a 
cheese-cutter cap)—they hauled 
off, and the whole push went 
down the road at the rate of 
knots, all but the joker whose 
teeth I'd shifted with my knee. 
Barton jerked him up by the 
queue, and you could see he 
was all right bar sulks; but 
the swine dropped again like a 
wet rag when Barton let go, 
so we left him ina heap. The 
show hada’t lasted but a minute 
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or two; Barton had a clip on 
the top of his head with a stick, 
and I’d a tooth loosened by a 
smack in the mouth, but we'd 
given rather better than we'd 
got, and felt pretty good. The 
Johnny all the fuss was about 
was sitting up quietly by the 
side of the road. You may 
imagine we were a bit taken 
aback when he says, just as 
plain as I’m telling you, ‘Thank 
you, gentlemen!’ We got him 
on his legs, and as it was com- 
ing on dark, and the humpy 
wasn’t more than a quarter of 
a mile away, we took him 
there. He was an oldish chap, 
as I said, dressed pretty decent 
in Chow fashion, but wearing 
a soft felt hat, which, like the 
rest of him, was all covered 
with muck and blood: you 
know a Chinese row always 
starts with throwing filth. The 
blood wasn’t his, we found, but 
he was a bit shook up, natur- 
ally. We rubbed him down as 
well as we could, and sat him 
on Barton’s bunk to rest for a 
bit, and gave him some tea: it 
sounds rum, I know, but some- 
how you could see the old bird 
was a sahib. Talk? by the 
holy St Patrick, he did talk! 
It was pidgin- English, but 
good enough; I never heard 
better. 
“He'd been in England as 
some sort of an extra hand at 
the Chinese Embassy, in Port- 
land Place (he had all the 
names of streets, and that, as 
pat as you please). He’d been 
in America too, travelling 
about, doing odd jobs just for 
the fun of the thing and to get 
information. I’m not sure that 
he hadn’t been a laundry hand. 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO. MLXIV. 
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He knew a lot about politics 
and military affairs in England 
(a damned sight more than 
ever I did), and he’d thought 
a lot, too, you could see that 
sticking out a foot. It was 
quaint to hear him talk about 
the ‘Yellow Pelil’; he said 
frankly that at one time he 
had hoped the Chinese and the 
Japs might conquer Europe, 
but that chance had gone by, 
partly because of squabbles 
between Japan and China, and 
partly because China couldn’t 
keep abreast of the times with 
new-fangled war material. 

“ Altogether he was a most 
uncommon sort of Chinaman. 
But the oviece of news that 
fairly knocked us was at the 
end of the yarn, when he 
quietly told us he was the 
new General in command of 
the Imperial troops in the 
island! It was a staggerer, 
but, mind you, we believed it ; 
there was something about the 
old boy that made you believe 
him. 

“Well, I said that was the 
end of his yarn, but it wasn’t. 
He had to tell us about his 
adventure that day. It seems 
he was so up-to-date in his 
notions of soldiering that he 
had come over incog. to see for 
himself the condition of military 
affairs in Formosa, and that 
afternoon he’d been fossicking 
around one of the forts, found 
no sentries of course, the whole 
place in the devil’s own mess, 
and a lot of loafers squatting 
about, smoking and gambling, 
against the wall of the maga- 
zine. This was more than his 
worship could stomach, and he 
turns to and gives them a piece 
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of his mind, pretty nasty, for- 
getting that not a soul in the 
place knew him from a crow. 
The loafers were a bit ghabra’d 
at first, but when they saw he 
was alone, and only an old 
chap in a Europe hat, giving 
them rats, they started slinging 
him some lip, and soon got to 
shying other things; and the 
end of it was he had to leg it 
for his natural, and if he hadn’t 
been pretty nippy on his legs 
he’d have been skull - dragged 
to a dead certainty. And mind 
you, a man of his age, fifty- 
seven, who can do the best part 
of a mile with a mob of scalli- 
wags at his heels, as he’d done, 
—well, he’s a pretty good man. 
The blood? Oh yes, I was for- 
getting that; one of the crowd 
was poking borak and said 
something pretty bad to him at 
the beginning, and the General 
up with a little bit of a cane he 
was carrying and slashed him 
across the face. The blow 
must have cut some little artery 
in the fellow’s nose, for he bled 
like a pig, and the blood spurted 
over our friend, and some of the 
push who hadn’t seen the blow 
thought they were killing each 
other, and chipped in for their 
mate. 

“Oh, and he told us a lot 
more, about the rotten state he 
had found the garrison in, and 
all that. Besides being a very 
knowledgeable man, he was a 
ringer at soldiering. In the 
Tonkin war (’84, wasn’t it ?) 
he had led a brigade of ‘ Black 
Flags,’ and made himself a holy 
terror to the French. He was 
dead nuts on reforms, and as 
far as I could make out he was 
now sent to the island ‘to get 
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rid of him, he’d been making 
himself such a nuisance in 
Peking. 

‘‘ Well, when he had finished 
we wired in and told him about 
ourselves, and he listened, and 
asked questions. Finally, he 
made a note of our names, and 
without putting on any frill 
said he might be able to do 
something for us to show his 
gratitude. He'd had enough 
of the incog. business, and 
would declare himself and come 
out in all his glory the next 
day, and the Customs boss (a 
Russian, by the way) was an 
old pal of his. So was the 
British consul, at least they’d 
known each other some years 
before, up at Chi-fu, I think, 
and he reckoned he could get 
my affair put through; if 
not, he said, hed lend me 
enough to get to any port the 
next steamer might be bound 
for. 

“He stayed at the humpy 
that night in case some of the 
hoodlums might be laying for 
him. The very next day 
Barton got taken on in the 
outdoor staff of the Customs; 
not much of a job, eighty 
dollars a-month, I think, but a 
long sight better than nothing 
at all. As for me, my luck 
was in, without the General, 
for I got a ship a couple of 
days later. The Kowloon, 
owned by Palmers in Hong- 
kong, was running between 
Formosa and Amoy, and she'd 
just got a new skipper, Tarrant, 
who knew me well. He was 
short-handed, and took me on 
as Second. I liked the employ 
and the run, and stayed on the 
Kowloon for a couple of years. 
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I used to see Barton every 
trip; he was mugging away 
at Chinese, and got to know 
the people and the politics in 
a way that was very useful to 
him later on. For when the 
war came Barton became a 
Boss, I can tell you. I was in 
the house once when he had a 
corrobboree with the General 
and the mandarins; he seemed 
to have some of ’em pretty 
well under the whip... . 
“Look here, I must go on 
deck; the pilot’ll be coming 
aboard in a minute or two. 
Through my plaguy long- 
windedness I haven’t anything 
like finished the yarn. It’s 
true, most of the balance is 
hearsay, but I’d like to tell 
you about the war, and the 
Japs, and how Barton ran the 
show, and what happened to 
the General, and all that. 
Well, you won’t go ashore at 


Plymouth? That’s settled, then. 
I guess I can finish between 


here and London; I reaily 
must get out of this now. 
You’d better go below and 
turn in. So long!” 

Before we anchored in the 
Sound next morning I received 
news that made it necessary 
for me to be in town that day, 
so I had to land at Plymouth 
after all. Baxter promised to 
dine with me two days later, 
in London. But on that night, 
as I sat awaiting him, a tele- 
gram told me he was promoted 
to the Kubla Khan, and off to 
catch her at Marseilles. I have 
never met him since. 

Moylan, of the Chinese Cus- 
toms, told me that the one man 
in England who knew all about 
the war-time doings in Formosa 
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was at that moment beating 
Fleet Street for a living, and 
that his name was Bladen. 
**Bladen?” said a friend of 
mine at the Press Club, “I 
can’t tell you where to find 
him, but I can put you on to 
a@ man who knows everybody 
who has been in Fleet Street 
these twenty years. Squire Sel- 
wyn, Patriarch. You'll prob- 
ably find him at the King of 
Hanover, corner of Gough 
Square, between three and 
five.” 

I was so favoured by fortune 
as to find Mr Selwyn at the 
first attempt. He was finish- 
ing a meal at the counter, a 
grey-bearded, lamentable man. 
“No, my dear boy,” the Patri- 
arch was saying with unneces- 
sary loudness, “no, I can not 
lend you a shilling. I may 
tell you that I have this after- 
noon myself achieved the bor- 
rowing of that useful but 
fleeting coin—hence the present 
sausage-and-mashed. I am 
very sorry, my dear Bladen,” 
he added, after a sip at his 
tankard, “but, though it were 
to save thee from perdition, I 
could not, ah, dispeticose the 
gratillity.” 

I was again in luck. I in- 
troduced myself to the dis- 
appointed Bladen as he left the 
place. He was a wiry man of 
thirty-five, with a burning eye 
and a shaking hand. His 
mobile shaven face was of a 
type seen perhaps oftener in 
the Strand than in Fleet Street. 
His well-cut clothes were de- 
plorably shabby. 

He accepted with alacrity my 
invitation to dinner, and the 
better part of two bottles of 
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Beaujolais, followed by a re- 
liable whisky, made him cheer- 
ful as well as communicative. 
When I had begun to smoke, 
and he, in an odd fashion of his 
own, to mumble and roll be- 
tween his lips an unlighted 
cigar, I led the talk to the 
subject of Formosa, and found 
it easy to set him going. 

“T went to China,” he began, 
“for Greet, you know, of the 
’Frisco ‘Searchlight,’ as artist 
and correspondent. The war 
had begun. I was in Amoy, 
waiting for a coast steamer, 
and Greet thought I was not 
flying round quite fast enough, 
and said so, over the cable. I 
was indiscreet (I admit it) in 
my reply, and the next thing I 
got was the sack, also per cable, 
from Singapore, where his 


nickel-plated yacht was lying. 
That’s his way; a harbitrary 
gent is Granville S. Greet. 


“T took it to heart, and went 
on the spree with the second 
mate of the Kowloon; woke up 
one morning with a number-one 
head, half-way to Formosa. It 
didn’t matter much, the chief 
officer introduced me to Barton, 
and he was good enough to put 
me up. You knew Barton in 
Australia, I think you said? 
A fine fellow, wasn’t he? 
Grand type, that; I always 
admired it, tall and slim, with 
black hair and blue eyes. And 
—well, I believe in what they 
call personal magnetism, and 
he had the gift. . . . Sand, too, 
by Jove! He had sand.... 
I need not tell you that he was 
hospitable. He had quarters 
at the top of the big Customs 
building. 

“When I left the mamland 
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no one expected that the Jap- 
anese would get the length of 
invading Formosa. ‘The North 
China Herald’ had published an 
article by a British naval officer 
prophesying that very thing, 
but nobody believed it. A day 
or two after I arrived at An- 
Ping a notice was posted at 
the German Consulate saying 
that the Japanese had landed 
in the north. There were no 
details, and the wires were cut 
a few hours later. The news 
spread like a grass-fire, and 
that afternoon, when I took a 
walk through the native city, 
the whole place was buzzing. 
The Japanese shops were shut- 
tered and empty of course ; the 
few Japanese who remained in 
the city were scuttling out. A 
long string of them, carrying 
mat-bundles, tin boxes, and bits 
of furniture, were making for 
the wharves. Some were 
hustled. The pawnbrokers had 
barred their doors ; you felt that 
panic was in the air. 

“That evening the man- 
darin, Han Lu Toi, ordered the 
British gun-boat Canary to 
clear out. She promptly cleared 
for action instead, and landed 
blue-jackets to police the town. 
It was a fine sight, through the 
glasses, to see that little tub of 
a gunboat lying under forts 
that, in theory at any rate, 
could have blown her into next 
week. Her guns were all 
pointed for the forts, and as 
she swung they moved like 
compass - needles. However, 
the British consul declared the 
place unsafe for the women and 
children, and they all went 
aboard the gunboat, and some 
of the men went with them, 
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including Milof, the’ Commis- 
sioner of Customs, and next 
morning we found the Canary 
flown, consul and all. 

“Barton could make himself 
up very well as a Chinaman, 
and he used to get information 
by wandering about the city in 
that character, hearing what 
he could. One night, when I 
was sitting up late, doing some 
black-and-white work by lamp- 
light, he came in with his 
coolie’s clothes all covered with 
mud, and planked down a 
bundle of metal-work on the 
table. He had got into the 
fort that overlooked An-Ping 
(the Lord only knows how he 
managed it!) and spied about, 
and found two of the 6-inch 
guns moved into new-made 
emplacements and trained bang 
on the Foreign Settlement ! 
This meant mischief, and no 
mistake. He didn’t stop to 
make inquiries, but helped him- 
self to the movable sights and 
the lever-handles of the breech 
actions, and made tracks for 
home. .. . The moat was dry, 
but to get away without being 
seen he'd had to roll about fifty 
yards down the glacis, hugging 
the ironmongery against his 
body to keep it from making 
a noise, so he was ‘a mask 0’ 
bruises,’ besides being plastered 
with dirt. 

“¢The talk of the streets,’ 
said Barton, ‘is that the 
Europeans are hostile, and 
will have to be wiped out; 
and that’s why I have been 
doing a quite unofficial inspec- 
tion of that fort. The beggars 
mean to destroy the Foreign 
Settlement, and it'll be loot 
and murder for you and me 
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and the likes of us if we can’t 
get word to General Lin Yung 
Fu. I’ve muzzled those guns 
for four-and-twenty hours at 
least, I hope, and I must be off 
before daylight to find him.’ 

“Lin Yung Fu was the 
head of the Chinese army in 
the island, a remarkable old 
warrior, enlightened and all 
that, and a pal of Barton’s. 
He had gone northward, too 
late to organise a successful 
resistance, but in time enough 
to rally the troops and select 
positions for opposing the Jap- 
anese march inland. ' 

“ Barton took a bath, put on 
a fresh suit of Chinese clothes, 
and started for the north at 
dawn. I begged him to take 
me along, but he wouldn’t; he 
was playing a lone hand. He 
played it well, too, by Jove! 
The next evening before sunset 
I heard a deuce of a row in 
the direction of the city, drum- 
ming and a crackle of firing. 
I thought the tamasha had 
begun, and turned out to look- 
see; but: presently a bunch of 
riders came tearing along the 
road in a whirlwind of dust, 
and I saw it was our friend 
and his General, with an escort 
of about a hundred and fifty 
ragamuffins, Bashi-Bazouks of 
sorts. 

“Lin Yung Fu was a man 
of perhaps sixty, tall for a 
Celestial, and rather heavily 
built, though as nimble as a 
cat. His head was not unlike 
the portraits of Bismarck, and 
he wore a thickish moustache 
(I don’t know if you’ve noticed, 
but a Chinaman with hair on 
his lip may be good, or he may 
be bad; you'll hear of him, 
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either way; he’s a boss man). 
He spoke English, and it was 
a habit of his to wear a pig- 
sticking topi, which went 
queerly enough with his silks 
and satins. Also he had a 
fancy for wearing an English 
cavalry sword, which I was 
told Chinese Gordon had given 
him in the days of the great 
Rebellion. He had had lots of 
adventures in his time, and seen 
no end of fighting ; altogether, 
an outstanding character was 
Lin Yung Fu. 

“He had arrived none too 
soon. The troops of the garri- 
son were getting out of hand, 
and the fort lot were the worst, 
artillery officers and all; they 
seemed to be under the thumb 
of Han Lu Toi, the gent who 
had tried to bounce the Canary, 
and he’d been putting them up 
to mischief, saying theforeigners 
were at the bottom of all the 
trouble, and that sort of thing. 
The General’s short way with 
him was to make him live in 
the Foreign Settlement and 
threaten to shoot him if a 
single European house was 
touched. Some of the fort 
people were put under arrest, 
and the Bashi-Bazouks, a trucu- 
lent lot, who feared nothing but 
the General, bullied the garri- 
son, and watched the city until 
Lin’s infantry bodyguard ar- 
rived and took charge. This 
was a battalion of veterans, 
six-footers like the Hong-kong 
police, ‘ Black Flags’ who had 
been trained under Lin’s own 
eye, and were paid out of his 
own pocket and officered by 
his own clansmen. When they 
marched in, one felt that the 
tension was relaxed. 
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‘“ Barton, of course, must 
have had a most interesting 
trip, but (you know what an 
inarticulate beggar he is) it 
was precious little I could get 
out of him about what he had 
seen. One thing he did tell 
me, about some Japanese spies 
who had been caught by the 
army in the retreat. It was said 
that they had poisoned wells. 
There were five of them, and 
they were before the General 
at the moment when Barton 
had reached his camp. Good 
Lord! You know, it must 
have been like a scene in 
‘Tamerlane,’ if that dear old 
Barton could only have told 
one about it. 

“T missed a good thing by 
not having that trip with him ; 
but there was more coming, 
plenty of it. Just you fancy ; 
I was probably the only pucca 
newspaper man on the whole 
damned island! Talk about 
luck! I tell you, it was a 
great chance; the biggest 
scoop I ever had, or ever shall 
have, by James!... 

“And the amazing thing is, 
not a single blessed paper in 
this country ever gave it a 
paragraph. What? When I 
did get back to the mainland 

but there; that comes 
later... . 

‘‘The General had left orders 
for the spies to be brought on 
after him, and I believe they 
were tried and convicted by 
some sort of court-martial. Lin 
sent a message to Barton and 
one or two other Britishers, 
formally asking them to be 
present at the execution. It 
was as though he were inviting 
them to tiffin, or something of 
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that sort; and, by the same 
token, there were scores of 
family groups squatting on 
the ground as if for a picnic 
when we got there. Of course 
I went with Barton; I don’t 
mind telling you I was pretty 
thoroughly primed. There were 
a lot of soldiers in red and blue 
and white tabards drawn up 
after a fashion on three sides of 
a ragged square, on the maidan 
behind the city. All round, on 
trees and on the housetops, were 
thousands of people. I saw 
faces, faces, faces everywhere ; 
hundreds of thousands of faces, 
millions they seemed. Some 
one was banging the biggest 
drum in Asia; there was a roar 
like that of the banks between 
Putney and Mortlake when the 
boats come in sight; the pris- 
oners were being marched in, 
bound, with an escort of sol- 
diers: Drury Lane pantomime 
effect. Somebody said they 
had confessed. .. . 

“T had thought the poor 
devils would be shot, or hanged, 
—something decent. Instead, 
they were made to kneel in 
line, about twenty feet apart, 
and a fellow ran out of the 
ranks, a great butcherly Tartar, 
stripped to the middle, and 
carrying a short heavy sword, 
like a Roman soldier’s. 

“You have seen the—what 
d’ye call it?—that puja of the 
Ghurkas, in which a skilful 
wielder of the kukrvi beheads a 
buffalo at a blow? It was like 
that; ‘chop!’ and the trunk 
sagged forward, splashing into 
its own hot blood. ... The 
butcher’s naked body was 
spotted and smeared’ with 
crimson; he was a dexterous 
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knave. They took it like men: 
not a word, not a whimper; 
each man craning and looking 
to his left, the direction from 
which death was coming. You 
saw the whites of their eyes 
gleaming. . . . There wasa yell 
from the multitude at every 
chop. . . . Barton was no 
chicken, but he looked white ; 
as for me, I was rather ‘poorly,’ 
as they say; I wasn’t carrying 
my liquor well that morning. 
For a time the thing became 
one of my stud of nightmares. 
“The retreating soldiers con- 
tinued to straggle in, and it 
became more difficult to pre- 
serve order in the place. Lin 
had a dozen or so of the prin- 
cipal merchants doing police 
duty; Dogberry and Verges 
pigtailed, walking about at 
the head of little processions, 
carrying enormous paper lan- 
terns at night, armed with 
tridents, double-bladed_ cut- 
lasses, sword-clubs made of 
brass coins wired together, 
iron bars up their sleeves: 
it was a regular comic-opera. 
Three or four mandarins who 
had fied from their country 
houses were in the city, play- 
ing, as usual, a double game. 
They shook in their felt-soled 
boots at the sight of Lin, and 
showed him all manner of 
deference -when he was by, 
trying meanwhile to weaken 
his authority,—he had usurped 
the functions of Han Lu Toi, 
the city governor,—speaking 
of him as a mere soldier, and 
of themselves as representing 
the Imperial Son of Heaven. 
They did all they could to 
corrupt the soldiers, but Lin’s 
personal influence was too 
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strong to allow anything of that 
sort to succeed on a big scale. 
“What brought matters to 
a head was the arrest of von 
Soden, a German adventurer, 
who had been caught selling 
powder and dismissed from his 
post of gunnery instructor. 
Han Lu Toi was suspected of 
intriguing with the enemy, 
von Soden was often at his 
house, and as he was a 
thoroughly bad hat Barton 
had him shadowed, and per- 
sonally collared him one morn- 
ing in the small hours as he 
was riding out of the city 
gate. Quite in the orthodox 
romantic way, his saddle was 
found stuffed with letters 
for the Japanese commander. 
They were all pretty much 
alike. Barton let me copy 
the translation of one of them, 
and I remember most of it. 
“Tt was inscribed ‘To the 


Descendant of the Tiger-God, 
the honourable Commander of 


the invulnerable and_ vast 
Japanese Army, dwelling in 
a silken pavilion at Ka-Gi.’ 
The body of the document 
ran thus :— 


“*The humble petition of T'ang 
"ing - Sheng, representing the 
Literati; Huang Sing - Tsai, 
Head of the Merchants’ Guild; 
Han Lu-Toi, Imperially ap- 
pointed Governor of Tai Wan- 
Fu; and others. 


“*Early in the intercalary Fifth 
Moon proclamation was issued by the 
Black Flag Leader, the Rebel Chief, 
using the title “Imperially Sent,” 
calling upon the people to rise and 
resist Your Excellency’s soldiers. 
Having no news from abroad, and 
believing that loyalty necessitated 
their action, the people responded, 
warriors were furnished, and the City 


¢ 
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became a camp. Time has passed, 
and the Son of Heaven has sent no 
assistance. Reports from abroad 
show that the people have been de- 
luded, and that our Land has been 
bestowed upon Your Excellency’s be- 
nign Sovereign, and it is evident that 
the Pirate Usurper has no (Imperial) 
support. Realising this, he has im- 
piously proclaimed himself President 
of a so-called Republic, a thing with- 
out precedent and intolerable. 

“*Of late his soldiers have as- 
saulted and robbed persons of rank, 
and have seized and stored in their 
camps eight-tenths of our rice (food), 
so that hunger and destitution 
threaten our bodies, and our minds 
have no peace. Bitterness is heaped 
upon bitterness; how is life to be 
borne ? 

“* We regard Your Excellency as 
our Father and our Mother, under 
Heaven’s commission walking the 
Path (of Justice) impartial as an 
even balance. The Western Officer 
who brings this, a person deserving 
of confidence, will inform Your Ex- 
cellency that the rebels from the 
Liang Kuang are already reduced 
to extremity. The foreign Consuls 
and merchants have fied. Of 
Foreigners, Pa Sui Wu-Ssu’ (“ that 
means Commissioner Barton,” inter- 
jected Bladen) ‘and two other 
Western hirelings alone remain. 

“¢The Black Flags are at vari- 
ance; they are without much pow- 
der, and have but one meal a-day ; 
how can their courage be supported ? 
As for the Rebel Chief and the 
Western Brigand, tigers may be 
killed with bamboo shavings, and 
boiled opium may be more power- 
ful than a knife. As it is said, 
“Poor men at the sight of money 
are like flies that see blood”; and 
again, “Much may be done at a 
feast.” 

“* We throw ourselves upon your 
Excellency’s mercy, whose bravery is 
as a bright mirror, and whose phil- 
anthropy is like that of the patriarch 
Yao. 

“* Most Urgent, most urgent ! 


“*¢Kuane Hsu, 
21st year, 7th moon, 3rd day.’” 


“The wretched von Soden was 
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brought before the General, and 
had a bad quarter of an hour. 
He tried bluster at first, Barton 
told me, but finally caved in 
and begged for mercy. Lin 
pehaved very well, as usual, 
and treated the matter in a 
judicial spirit. They sent for 
the German consul, who seemed 
to make a great point of the 
prisoner’s noble lineage. I don’t 
know what the Chinese equiva- 
lent for noblesse oblige is, but 
Lin used it. The end of it was 
the fellow was released on the 
consul’s undertaking to be re- 
sponsible for him until the end 
of the war, and I never heard 
any more about him until he 
was captured by the Canadians 
in the Boer laager at—some- 
thing-daal, I forget the name. 
He was a handsome, sinister- 
looking dog. It was the sort 
of thing that doesn’t get into 
the papers. 

“When Barton came home 
that night he said to me, 
‘Bladen, my boy, you’re going 
to see to-morrow a thing no 
man has ever seen yet—a 
Chinese Republic.’ Don’t the 
words sound funny? As one 
might say, a ‘white negro,’ or 
‘a warm iceberg.’ .. . 

“Tt was a coup d'état, and it 
was well done. Lin’s body- 
guard held the city, and the 
mandarins were put in arrest 
and confined to their quarters 
under guard; Han Lu Toi cut 
his throat, the best thing he 
could do, and I believe that 
was the extent of the blood- 
shed. Lin was _ proclaimed 
President, and Barton Com- 
missioner of Customs, if you 
please! Practically, he was 
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Prime Minister, for Lin con- 
sulted him in almost every- 
thing. 

“The question of the food- 
supply had begun. to cause 
some anxiety on account of 
the swarms of soldiers and 
refugees, and the mandarins 
had made united action im- 
possible. Lin now proclaimed 
a state of siege, and requi- 
sitioned all the rice in the 
Customs godowns; a large 
quantity had been awaiting 
shipment. The daily issue of 
rations began. 

‘‘There was work to be done 
by everybody. By Jove! that 
was a busy time. The troops 
were taken in hand, and as 
they were rearmed and re- 
organised they were sent north 
in detachments to hold the 
defiles. Hundreds of coolies 
were sent, too, for digging 
earthworks ; thousands were 
put on works near the city. 
Guns from the seaward forts 
were sent out, 4-inch Krupps. 
Diedlitz, an Austrian geologist, 
and Danielsson, a Swedish 
sailor-man, improvised car- 
riages, instructed soldiers, sup- 
erintended earthworks, loaded 
shells, rigged wire entangle- 
ments, and worked like ten 
men each, for, like most of 
the foreigners, they swore by 
Lin Yung Fu. 

“Meanwhile the Japanese 
advance had _ ceased _  alto- 
gether; it almost seemed as 
if they wanted to give us 
breathing -time. One knows 
now that they were waiting 
for the command of the sea, 
but then we knew nothing ; 
the island was our world. 
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“At the end of a month of 
hard work all round, hurry and 
drive, push, sweat, worry, and 
general damn-your-eyes, all 
was ready. Then was our best 
moment ; it’s my belief, if they 
had attacked then, we should 
have given a good account of 
ourselves and them. But noth- 
ing happened. The waiting 
game was the best they 
could play, and of course they 
knew it. Funds ran low with 
us, and things could not be 
kept at concert-pitch. There 
were all sorts of shifts and 
devices for raising money. Lin 
issued stamps, with a design of 
a tiger’s head; I have some of 
them now, and the London 
dealers call them forgeries. 
Paper money too, but the 
people wouldn’t cotton to 
that. He increased the shop- 
tax until, by reason of con- 
fiscations, practically all trad- 
ing was in the hands of the 
Government, and the traders 
became its agents and em- 
ployees. The salt-tax was 
doubled. These expedients 
served for a time. 

“Then the blockade shut 
down, and the Formosan Re- 
public was done for ; it knocked 
the bottom out of the State 
finances, for the customs had 
been the main holt of the 
revenue. Lin’s private fortune 
was exhausted ; the troops could 
no longer be paid; reports of 
an affair of outposts in the 
north, of the passes being forced 
by the enemy, made them de- 
sert by whole companies. There 
was panic in the city, and the 
devil to pay everywhere. 
“There was a stormy, scene 
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in the Council. The General, 
thumping the floor with his 
heavy scabbard, said he would 
strike one blow at the head of 
his devoted remnant, and die; 
Barton urged him to escape 
the blockade, and spoke of 
money and forces to be raised 
on the mainland. In reality, 
of course, he knew the game 
was up, and only wanted to 
save the old hero’s life. They 
argued for hours; at last the 
old boy gave way. 

“The Kowloon was in har- 


bour— came in before the 
blockade began. She was 
empty, of course. Arguments 
—powerful ones, no doubt— 


were brought to bear on the 
skipper; the chief officer was 
Barton’s chum, Baxter. Poor 
old Lin, protesting, was made 
up as a coolie, and smuggled 
aboard at night, the cap- 
tain shutting himself in his 
room so that he might swear 
he hadn’t seen him. Lin kept 
a stiff upper-lip ; but you could 
see he was moved when he 
shook hands with us, Barton 
and me. The steamer cleared 
out at daylight, in squally 
weather, with a heavy sea 
running. 

“T had the story of the 
trip from the second engineer, 
Strath. The Japanese squadron 
was cruising outside, and had 
information (we never knew 
how they got it; probably from 
von Soden) that Lin was aboard 
the Kowloon. A despatch-boat 
came fiying down through the 
squalis upon the British steamer, 
signalling politely. They hove 
to, lowered the gangway, and 
the captain met the Japanese 
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officer as he came aboard. The 
Jap was a young fellow, very 
smart and polite, ‘touching his 
cap all rotund,’ said Strath, 
‘like a Frenchman,’ The skip- 
per stood him a drink, and 
preached affably about the es- 
sential iniquity of war in the 
abstract (old Tarrant was a 
Plymouth Brother), while the 
General was being doubled up 
and stowed away in a deep 
drawer under the bunk in 
Baxter’s cabin. The Japanese 
officer took his peg, agreed (in 
beautiful English) that war 
- was a terrible business, and 
asked permission to search the 
ship. ‘Certainly,’ says Tar- 
rant, and bowed him off the 
bridge, sending the second mate 
to show him round. They took 
the hatches off and showed him 
the empty hold, and he in- 
spected the sea-sick Chinese 
passengers in the ’tween-decks 
while the crew were lined up 
on deck. He even took off 
his gold-laced coat and crawled 
along the shaft-tunnel. At 
last he had been everywhere 
except in the officers’ cabins. 
Baxter’s was the first he came 
to, and Baxter was lounging 
in the doorway cutting up a 
pipeful of tobacco. The little 
officer stood in the alleyway 
and looked at the mate, and 
the mate looked at him. 
Baxter didn’t move. Can’t 
you see the picture? The 
streaming deck slanting to the 
swing of the ship, the view 
through the opening of the 
alleyway and through the driv- 
ing rain, with the little white 
despatch - boat plunging and 
staggering on the inky seas, 


and in the foreground the 
Englishman and the Oriental 
face to face. Can’t vou see 
it? It was a silent battle be- 
tween East and West—poten- 
tial force on the one hand, for 
I suppose even the despatch- 
boat could have sunk the 
Kowloon, and on the other 
the prestige of Europe. I take 
it the Japanese had no legal 
right, and the search had 
only been allowed as a matter 
of courtesy—of such courtesy 
as can be between the armed 
and the unarmed. For per- 
haps a quarter of a minute 
they looked at each other. 
Baxter filled his pipe, dusted 
the loose tobacco from his 
hands, yawned, and stayed 
himself against the reckless 
pitching of the ship by press- 
ing one foot against the oppo- 
site jamb of the doorway. Just 
then a quartermaster came 
along the alleyway. ‘By your 
leave,’ says he, like a railway 
porter, and passed between the 
two. He was carrying an arm- 
ful of flags, and the old Red 
Ensign was on top, with the 
jack displayed. It may have 
been just a coincidence, but 
one is free to think it was 
the deciding touch. The little 
man in blue touched his gold- 
laced cap again and turned 
away. He did not visit the 
officers’ cabins. 

“Five minutes later, the 
Kowloon was under weigh and 
the despatch - boat vanishing 
into the rain.” 

Bladen was watching my 
face, half appealingly. He had 
a gesture—in trying to make 
you see his picture,—a screw- 
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“At the end of a month of 
hard work all round, hurry and 
drive, push, sweat, worry, and 
general damn -your-eyes, all 
was ready. Then was our best 
moment ; it’s my belief, if they 
had attacked then, we should 
have given a good account of 
ourselves and them. But noth- 
ing happened. The waiting 
game was the best they 
could play, and of course they 
knew it. Funds ran low with 
us, and things could not be 
kept at concert-pitch. There 
were all sorts of shifts and 
devices for raising money. Lin 
issued stamps, with a design of 
a tiger’s head; I have some of 
them now, and the London 
dealers call them forgeries. 
Paper money too, but the 
people wouldn’t cotton to 
that. He increased the shop- 
tax until, by reason of con- 
fiscations, practically all trad- 
ing was in the hands of the 
Government, and the traders 
became its agents and em- 
ployees. The salt-tax was 
doubled. These 
sérved for a time. 

“Then the blockade shut 
down, and the Formosan Re- 
public was done for ; it knocked 
the bottom out of the State 
finances, for the customs had 
been the main holt of the 
revenue. Lin’s private fortune 
was exhausted ; the troops could 
no longer be paid; reports of 
an affair of outposts in the 
north, of the passes being forced 
by the enemy, made them de- 
sert by whole companies. There 
was panic in the city, and the 
devil to pay everywhere. 
“There was a stormy scene 


expedients 
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in the Council. The General, 
thumping the floor with his 
heavy scabbard, said he would 
strike one blow at the head of 
his devoted remnant, and die; 
Barton urged him to escape 
the blockade, and spoke of 
money and forces to be raised 
on the mainland. In reality, 
of course, he knew the game 
was up, and only wanted to 
save the old hero’s life. They 
argued for hours; at last the 
old boy gave way. 

“The Kowloon was in har- 
bour— came in before the 


blockade began. She was 
empty, of course. Arguments 
—powerful ones, no doubt— 


were brought to bear on the 
skipper; the chief officer was 
Barton’s chum, Baxter. Poor 
old Lin, protesting, was made 
up as a coolie, and smuggled 
aboard at night, the cap- 
tain shutting himself in his 
room so that he might swear 
he hadn’t seen him. Lin kept 
a stiff upper-lip ; but you could 
see he was moved when he 
shook hands with us, Barton 
and me. The steamer cleared 
out at daylight, in squally 
weather, with a heavy sea 
running. 

“T had the story of the 
trip from the second engineer, 
Strath. The Japanese squadron 
was cruising outside, and had 
information (we never knew 
how they got it; probably from 
von Soden) that Lin was aboard 
the Kowloon. A despatch-boat 
came flying down through the 
squallsupon the British steamer, 
signalling politely. They hove 
to, lowered the gangway, and 
the captain met the Japanese 
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officer as he came aboard, The 
Jap was a young fellow, very 
smart and polite, ‘touching his 
cap all rotund,’ said Strath, 
‘like a Frenchman,’ The skip- 
per stood him a drink, and 
preached affably about the es- 
sential iniquity of war in the 
abstract (old Tarrant was a 
Plymouth Brother), while the 
General was being doubled up 
and stowed away in a deep 
drawer under the bunk in 
Baxter’s cabin. The Japanese 
officer took his peg, agreed (in 
beautiful English) that war 
was a terrible business, and 
asked permission to search the 
ship. ‘Certainly,’ says Tar- 
rant, and bowed him off the 
bridge, sending the second mate 
to show him round. They took 
the hatches off and showed him 
the empty hold, and he in- 
spected the sea-sick Chinese 
passengers in the ’tween-decks 
while the crew were lined up 
on deck. He even took off 
his gold-laced coat and crawled 
along the shaft-tunnel. At 
last he had been everywhere 
except in the officers’ cabins. 
Baxter’s was the first he came 
to, and Baxter was lounging 
in the doorway cutting up a 
pipeful of tobacco. The little 
officer stood in the alleyway 
and looked at the mate, and 
the mate looked at him. 
Baxter didn’t move. Can’t 
you see the picture? The 
streaming deck slanting to the 
swing of the ship, the view 
through the opening of the 
alleyway and through the driv- 
ing rain, with the little white 
despatch - boat plunging and 
staggering on the inky seas, 
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and in the foreground the 
Englishman and the Oriental 
face to face. Can’t you see 
it? It was a silent battle be- 
tween East and West—poten- 
tial force on the one hand, for 
I suppose even the despatch- 
boat could have sunk the 
Kowloon, and on the other 
the prestige of Europe. I take 
it the Japanese had no legal 
right, and the search had 
only been allowed as a matter 
of courtesy—of such courtesy 
as can be between the armed 
and the unarmed. For per- 
haps a quarter of a minute 
they looked at each other. 
Baxter filled his pipe, dusted 
the loose tobacco from his 
hands, yawned, and stayed 
himself against the reckless 
pitching of the ship by press- 
ing one foot against the oppo- 
site jamb of the doorway. Just 
then a quartermaster came 
along the alleyway. ‘By your 
leave,’ says he, like a railway 
porter, and passed between the 
two. He was carrying an arm- 
ful of flags, and the old Red 
Ensign was on top, with the 
jack displayed. It may have 
been just a coincidence, but 
one is free to think it was 
the deciding touch. The little 
man in blue touched his gold- 
laced cap again and turned 
away. He did not visit the 
officers’ cabins. 

“Five minutes later, the 
Kowloon was under weigh and 
the despatch - boat vanishing 
into the rain.” 

Bladen was watching my 
face, half appealingly. He had 
a gesture—in trying to make 
you see his picture,—a screw- 
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ing, thrusting movement of his 
lank right hand with the thumb 
and fingers splayed as if grasp- 
ing a large invisible knob. He 
visited his glass, and his figure 
relaxed into his arm-chair. 

“T was not there; never told 
you I was, and perhaps I’m 
wrong, but that’s how I see it, 
and how I’ve done it. I could 
show it you, at my rooms, in 
colours and in black and white. 
And never published,—never 
published. .. . 

“Lin landed at Amoy and 
reached Canton. I never heard 
that he had succeeded in his 
mission, but he will be heard of 
again some day, if the Court 
party has not done away with 
him. 

“The rest is soon told. The 
advance-guard of a Japanese 
division was at Matau, thirty 
miles away, and their cruisers 
were hovering in the channel. 
In Tai-Wan-Fu there was 
chaos. Barton, with his life in 
his hand, went among the 
troops, urging them to disarm 
and promising protection. 
Campbell, another Customs 
man, rode to Matau and saw 
a Japanese brigadier, who pro- 
mised that the city and settle- 
ment should not be attacked if 
the troops disarmed. The dis- 
armed men had to be fed; they 
were camped in the big com- 
pound of the Customs, and the 
rifles were stacked in the opium 
godown. It was a devil of a 
business. A hundred or so 


who had given up their arms 
would be jeered by the crowd 
outside, or by the other soldiers, 
and come flocking to demand 
them back. 


This happened 
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several times. Fortunately 
there was very little ammuni- 
tion. There would have been 
no trouble with Lin’s body- 
guard, for the officers, once 
convinced, would have managed 
the disarmament of the bat- 
talion, but as they were the 
only force that could be at all 
relied upon to keep order in 
the city, they had to keep their 
rifles, which, so far as it went, 
was a bad example for the 
others. 

“The enemy landed a brigade 
on the beach. It was well and 
smartly done,—I have seen 
these affairs in both hemi- 
spheres,—and doubtless it was 
good practice. They will go 
far, will those little devils. 
There was an air of unreality 
about the whole business, how- 
ever, because there was absol- 
utely no resistance. It was the 
comic opera again. They 
ignored the city altogether, and 
went for the beach forts. It 
was especially unreal for us, 
because we knew the forts were 
empty. Barton and I watched 
the landing from the roof of 
the custom-house. As each 
boat-load was landed the men 
spread out and took cover along 
the beach, all according to 
Cocker, and the rifle-fire upon 
the empty batteries was con- 
tinuous. There was a roar 
from the three cruisers, and 
then a cracking as of whips 
from where the shrapnel was 
bursting above the works. 
That soon stopped, but they 
must have fired about a quarter 
of a million rifle- bullets into 
earth and space. Two men 
and a pony were killed behind 
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the forts in this sham-fight. 
At the end of two hours the 
advancing line of the attackers 
emptied their magazines at five 
hundred yards and rushed up 
the glacis. 

“ Two days later the Japanese 
division from the north occupied 
the city. The night before the 
occupation, Barton, Campbell, 
and I had a gruesome task. 
The Chinese army from the 
north had brought in about 
twenty Japanese heads,—they 
had ambushed and massacred 
a cavalry patrol in the hills,— 
and these were lying about 
near the soldiers’ quarters. If 
the Japanese troops had seen 
them, and the heads of the 
well - poisoners, there would 
probably have been ‘reprisals,’ 
in spite of the disarmament. 





So we went round with lanterns, 
poking about for these horrid 
trophies, and heaving them 
into the creek. 

“That is about all. The 
Japanese marched in and took 
possession, the blockade was 
raised, and when the Kowloon 
came in I went in her to Amoy. 
Events had been moving 
swiftly on the mainland, and 
things were being done of 
greater importance to news- 
paper readers in Europe than 
the capture of the Beautiful 
Island. My news, though it 
was news, was out of date, 
I suppose. The telegraphic 
agency at Shanghai would not 
give me a dollar for it, and it 
was all I could do to raise a 
passage home.” 

ERNEST DAWSON. 
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THE story I am about to tell 
is true, and it regards an old 
ghost tale and a witch who 
lived at one time in our parish. 
Smile not, O son of a sceptical 
age! Turn not away, enlight- 
ened Sassenach! Say not that 
as there are not in existence 
either witches or ghosts no true 
thing can be told concerning 
them. “Them!” What do I 
mean by them? What at this 
time of the world’s history is 
a witch? What is a ghost? 
Have patience, reader. Read 
on. 
We lived in our childhood 
not half a mile from the Bridge 
of Fear—that is, I myself, the 
teller of this old tale, and 
several other members of a 
amily whose name and lineage 

not concern these pages. 
We—the Bridge, the Witch, 
the Ghost—belonged to a 
parish in the north of Scot- 
land, the name of which, for 
obvious reasons, remains secret, 
though be assured, sceptical 
one, that it is at this moment 
safely locked up in the editor’s 
drawer. From the time we 
learned to toddle we were 
taught to fear the Bridge— 
not deliberately taught, it is 
true, but taught as it were un- 
consciously, and so all the more 
effectively. Wander about the 
country-side as we might, it sel- 
dom chanced that we lingered 
long on the Bridge. Never did 
we halt upon it at twilight to 
rest upon the low wall of it, 
and watch the dark trout- 
stream flowing beneath it; 
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never did the swains of the 
place choose that spot to meet 
with the bonnie gentle - faced 
lass who took care of us. No; 
if we chanced to pass it after 
dusk had fallen, we were hur- 
ried along as if an invading 
army were behind us, and we, 
too, soon learned to throw hur- 
ried glances to right and to 
left, to the shadowy places be- 
low the overhanging rocks, to 
the shining thread of water, 
to the clump of birch-bushes 
and that other dark cluster 
where grew the bramble and 
the wild rose. 

The Bridge was to be feared. 
We learned that early, and we 
remembered it. Every one 
said so. Every one knew; and 
if they gave us only vague hints 
as to the reason, was not that 
because “the mistress” would 
be angry if they told us more? 
Something had happened there ! 
Something was always happen- 
ing there. What was it? 

By daylight the place did not 
look more fearsome than other 
places round about: True, it 
lay in the centre of a deep 
hollow among hills, and our 
hills have a strange effect upon 
some people,—they are so cold 
and grey, and the heather 
grows so scantily upon them, 
and the sides of them are strewn 
with loose stones, and here and 
there great boulders have fallen 
down into the desolate corries, 
where there are strange loud 
echoes. Yet at the Bridge 
there was a growth of bushes; 
there were ferns and flowers in 
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summer; there was the burn 
where little brown trout were ; 
and farther down, in the hol- 
low, there was a loch, blue and 
clear and beautiful. What 
could be wrong with the Bridge ? 
By-and-by we had gathered a 
confused jumble of stories about 
the place, but there was no such 
great horror in any of them, 
no real clue to the mystery 
which enveloped it. There 
were old superstitious tales of 
noises and lights and footsteps, 
of white-shrouded figures and 
suchlike appearances ; but these 
tales were told of a dozen other 
places within a few miles of us, 
and as most of them were near 
the highroad, people had just 
to buckle on their courage 
when darkness fell, so that they 
might pass them with a stout 
heart. But the Bridge! When 
the visitor, whose home lay on 
the other side of the Bridge, 
lingered late to ceilidh' over a 
friend’s fire, some two or three 
of the bravest in the household 
would sally forth to “see him 
past the Bridge”; when the 
unwary stranger set out boldly 
to traverse that road at night, 
he would hear the cry raised, 
“Surely, surely, you will not 
go alone. Have you not to 
cross the Bridge?” The 
Bridge! The Bridge! What 
was all this talk about the 
Bridge? What deed of un- 
speakable awfulness had been 
done there in old times, that 
the horror of it should brood 
over the spot still? 

High on the sides of the hills 
surrounding the hollow were 
five houses. They could all be 


seen at once from a point of 
the road only a few yards dis- 
tant from the Bridge, yet so 
high up were they, and so 
scattered in the hollows of the 
rocks, that each was at least 
half a mile from any other. 
These all looked down upon the 
centre of the hollow, and in 
each of them dwelt men whose 
naturally stern and gloomy dis- 
position was rendered gloomier 
by the character of their re- 
ligious beliefs. To them the 
Powers of Darkness were real 
and terrible, and these corries 
above which they dwelt might 
well have seemed beset by emis- 
saries of the Evil One. In the 
depths of the hollow what con- 
flicts might have taken place 
between the soul of man and 
the arch enemy. Could it be 
that in the dark memories of 
such a ghostly’ warfare lay the 
secret of the Bridge? 

But, without arriving at any 
answer to these questions, we 
grew to years of discretion, 
and, after living in discretion 
for more years than it is needful 
for me to mention, we stumbled 
on the solution of the mystery. 
It was as simple as a riddle 
after it is found out. 

There returned to the parish, 
after a lifetime spent in wand- 
ering through strange climes, 
a grey-headed man. He had 
much to say of his old memories 
of the place and of the changes 
that had come ito it in his 
absence; and he would often 
remark that these changes were 
not only of an outward and 
material character, but that the 
very nature of the people ap- 
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peared altered. ‘They speak 
of the good old days,” he would 
say, “but in that they are 
wrong. The old days were 
wild days; the old people were 
rough wild people. Things are 
better as they are.” 

Now it chanced that one 
evening, when we talked of 
the old times to the weather- 
worn traveller, I mentioned to 
him the name of the Bridge 
of Fear. 

“The Bridge!” said he; 
“well do I remember the 
Bridge.” 

“What!” Icried. ‘Do you 
know how people came to be 
afraid of it?” 

“None better,” he answered. 
“Who should know it if not 
I ? ” 

“T have long been anxious 
to hear the tale of the Bridge,” 
said I. “Will you tell it to 
me?” 

“Willingly,” he replied ; 
“and the more so, because I 
believe the whole story is known 
only to myself. 

“When I was a young man,” 
said he, “so young as hardly 
to have come to the name of 
a man, there lived about two 
miles from the Bridge an old 
witch of whom the people had 
much fear——” 

“A witch?” I murmured, 
doubting. : 

“They called her a witch,” 
said the grey-haired man firiiy. 
“T am not going to say to you 
that I believe such things, for I 
do not; but the people of the 
township had no other name for 
her, and they were in the habit 
of saying that owing to her 
Evil Eye they had such trouble 
with their cows and sheep, and 
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butter and cheese, during the 
latter part of that crone’s life, 
as they never had with any 
other of her kind. Well, one 
day she died, and as all her 
relations were dead before her, 
she had none to mourn her loss, 
and the people of the township 
were far enough from feeling 
sorrow. 

“ The time of’ her death was 
toward the latter end of har- 
vest; but although it was so 
far on in the year, the day of 
the funeral was extraordinarily 
warm and sultry, and the 
people being busy at the crop, 
were not in the best of humour 
at the idea of turning out on 
other business. It was the 
custom then, as you know, to 
carry large jars of whisky to 
the churchyard, and to take a 
glass of it more than once upon 
the road there. On this day 
there was more taken at the 
outset than was usual, and as 
we came along the men began 
to grumble in a most unseemly 
manner about the heat of the 
weather and the weight of the 
coffin, and by the time the pro- 
cession came the length of the 
Bridge, which is about half-way 
between the place where the 
witch lived and the churchyard, 
they were in a very quarrel- 
some humour. They set down 
the coffin in the middle of the 
Bridge, and after they had taken 
another glass of whisky out of 
the jar, they began to declare 
they would go no farther with 
it. There they stood and 
wrangled, and one dispute led 
to another, until it seemed as 
if they would indeed go the 
length they said, and leave the 
crone’s coffin lying in the middle 
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of the Bridge; and although I 
was but a young lad, as I said 
before, I saw that such a thing 
would be a disgrace to the 
parish, and I told them I would 
run on ahead to the house of 
Alastar Ruadh,! which was 
about a quarter of a mile farther 
on, and tell him to put his mare 
in the cart and be ready to 
drive the coffin to the church- 
yard by the time they came up 
with it. They consented to 
this, and I made all the haste 
I could, till I came to where 
Alastar Ruadh was working at 
the corn, in the field before 
his house. ‘Alastar,’ said I, 
hardly able to speak for the 
want of breath—‘ Alastar, put 
the mare in the cart as quickly 
as possible, for the Witch’s 
funeral is coming at the Bridge, 
and the men are so wearied 
with the weight of the coffin 
that they are refusing to carry 
it farther.’ ‘The mare in the 
cart!’ Alastar Ruadh called 
out very angry. ‘The mare is 
away in the hill, and it would 
take me days to find her; and 
though she was near at hand, 
I wouldn’t leave the corn this 
day, supposing the Witch was 
to ask me herself, and that 
she would never do, for there 
was no friendship between us 
at the best of times.’ ‘Very 
well, Alastar,’ said I to him 
then; ‘we'll just leave the 
coffin at your door, for the men 
won't go farther with it. They 
are in a bad mood, and the 
whisky they have taken is out 
of the ordinary entirely. 
“*Stay, man! stay!’ he called 
after me then. ‘You're in too 
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much of a hurry. It’s as well 
for me to take a look for the 
mare in case she might be near 
at hand after all. It would ill 
become me to refuse a last turn 
for any one, even the poor old 
crone that’s gone.’ He went 
away, and it seemed the mare 
was not far off, for he soon 
came back with her and har- 
nessed her to the cart, and be- 
fore he was done the funeral 
came up, and they set the coffin 
inside, and were now in a better 
humour and inclined to con- 
duct matters very orderly. But 
Alastar was angry enough 
though he did not say much, 
and he did not take time to 
change his clothes, but drove 
the coffin to the churchyard 
in his shirt-sleeves, and for 
six weeks there was the 
greatest talk through the 
whole parish.” 

“Was that about the strife 
on the Bridge?” said I, for 
such callous conduct I had 
never heard of. 

“No, no,” answered the grey- 
haired man; “but that Alas- 
tar Ruadh went to a funeral 
in his shirt-sleeves. 

“Soon after this,” he went 
on, ‘there began to be a great 
fear in the place that the Witch 
might come back. People were 
afraid that she would take 
offence at what happened on 
the Bridge, and that she would 
take some revenge on those 
that had been unwilling to 
carry her remains. No one 
would take that road at night 
alone, and there were rumours 
of noises and footsteps, and 
such sounds being heard. For 
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myself I had no patience 
with such superstitions, and I 
never paid any heed to them, 
and people were always telling 
me I was too bold and would 
get a lesson some day, but I 
never listened to them. Indeed 
I often said that I would pass 
the place as comfortably in the 
dark night as in the bright 
day. 

“It might be about two 
months after the funeral that I 
was spending the evening with 
an old couple, who lived in a 
house not far from where the 
Witch had spent her lifetime. 
We spoke of the wrangle there 
had been at the Bridge, and 
from that we passed to many 
a foolish tale of the old super- 
stitions, such as I would be 
ashamed to believe, though I'll 
not deny that some of them put 
a kind of chill into my blood as 
I listened to them. It was 
after midnight when I said I 
must be going, and at that the 
old man and his wife cried out 
that I would surely do no such 
thing as to pass the Bridge at 
such an hour. ‘For as sure as 
I’m standing here,’ said the old 
wife, ‘if you do, you'll see the 
crone herself on the place where 
her coffin rested.’ I gave a 
laugh at that. ‘Well, well,’ I 
said, ‘if the Witch’s ghost 
meets me on the Bridge I'll 
shake hands with it.’ The old 
wife held up her hands, and her 
face was as white as her apron. 
*‘O Vove!! Poor lad,’ she said, 
‘I’m afraid you'll live to repent 
your foolishness.’ 

“They went on pressing me 
to pass the night with them, 
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but I would not consent to do 
so, and I set out somewhere 
between twelve and one. There 
was a cold chill in the air, and 
there must have been some 
wind blowing, because I re- 
member the rustle of it in the 
dead brackens by the roadside ; 
and there was just enough light 
to show me the way I was 
going, and the outline of the 
hills against the sky and a 
spot of brightness where the 
loch was. I went on with a 
smart step, but the nearer I 
came to the Bridge the more 
a strange feeling came over 
me that something bad was 
about to happen to me. I 
can’t describe it, and I can’t 
explain it, but I had the feel- 
ing, and it never came over me 
either before or since. I would 
not show so much cowardice as 
to turn back, however, and I 
said to myself that what I felt 
was all foolishness, and I went 
on, though I believe I slackened 
my pace as I came near the 
Bridge. There is, as you know, 
a little steep hillock just before 
one comes in sight of it, and 
as I was going up there the 
thought came to me, ‘If the 
ghost of the Witch crone is on 
the Bridge she knows what I 
said about her, and she is wait- 
ing to shake hands with me’ ; 
and the thought had hardly 
gone through my mind when 
—the thing happened that hap- 
pened, and I was racing for 
my dear life with my face the 
way I had come. I never be- 
lieved in the old superstitions, 
and now as I am sitting here 
I am as far as ever from be- 
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lieving them ; but the truth is 
that I went back up the side of 
that hollow as if the steep hill 
was a leve! plain, and I felt 
the Witch’s hand on my hair 
as I went, and the bonnet 
rising on my head. 

“When I came in sight of 
the house I could not wait to 
go round by the path, but 
made straight up the side of 
the rock like one possessed. 
They had just finished wor- 
ship in the house, and the old 
woman was about to lock the 
door, when she looked out, and 
at the sight of the man that 
was coming at her in such a 
way she gave a scream to her 
husband and put the fastening 
on the lock. I fell against the 
outside at the same minute. 
‘Let me in!’ I cried out to 
them ; ‘for pity’s sake let me 
in!’ They opened the door in 
haste. ‘O poor foolish lad,’ 
they said, ‘is it you? Mercy 
on us! What a face! What 
is it that you have seen?’ I 
was unable to answer them at 
first, for the breath was so far 
out of my body that it was 
some time before I could speak, 
and after it returned I sat there 
by the fire for a long time and 
did not open my mouth, though 
the old couple were plying me 
hard with questions. ‘O poor 
lad! poor lad! what fearful 
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thing did you see?’ they kept 
on asking. ‘You needn’t ask 
me what I saw,’ I said to them 
at last, ‘for I couldn’t and I 
wouldn’t tell you —no, not 
though you were weary asking 
me.” And I never did. I 
never told them or any one 
else, though the whole parish 
came inquiring what I had 
seen. The thing made a great 
stir, and from that night there 
was hardly a person in the 
place that would cross the 
Bridge after dark, and the 
stories that were told of it 
were more than I could keep 
count of, though my own was 
not among them. And yet the 
one that was not told caused 
more fear among the people 
than all the others put together, 
and the more so because it was 
well known that I had no belief 
in superstitious things.” 

“ And what was it that you 
saw?” I asked after a pause. 
“It is so long ago that perhaps 
you do not object to telling me, 
and I am not nervous.” 

The grey-haired man looked 
at the blazing fire thoughtfully. 
“T would not tell them then,” 
he said slowly, “and they would 
not believe me if I told them 
now. To tell the plain truth,” 
he said smiling, “I didn’t see 
anything !” 

L. M. M. 
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FRANCE AND ENGLAND—M. BOUTMY’S GENERALISATIONS — THE 


—THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 
LATE PROFESSOR YORK POWELL. 


Many philosophers on either 
side the Channel have at- 
tempted ere this to explain the 
misunderstanding and dislike 
which separate the French and 
English. In spite of ententes 
cordiales, we have but an im- 
perfect knowledge of France, 
while France cherishes for us 
a sturdy antipathy, which at 
moments of crisis is intensi- 
fied to hatred. Yet there are 
many reasons why we and our 
neighbours across the Channel 
should live in amity. It is 
never pleasant to harbour an 
enemy at one’s door, and in 
essentials our policy and tastes 
are one. Why, then, should 
discord estrange us, even in the 
face of official visits amiably 
interchanged, and of treaties 
loyally signed on either side? 
To find an adequate explana- 
tion, the philosopher, who 
should be stripped of national 
prejudice, must go far back 
into the history of the two 
peoples, or discover some nat- 
ural cause in their racial 
characteristics. But without 
making a profound research, 
we may declare with some 
confidence that indiscreet lit- 
erature is not guiltless. No 
sooner does a Frenchman or 
an Englishman take up his pen 
to write of his neighbours, than 
he comes forth as a champion 
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of his own nationality. His 
aim is not to discover the truth, 
but to point out with a sort of 
pride the weakness or brutality 
of the other party. We may 
plead guilty on our side to not 
a few indiscretions of this sort, 
but the French also are not 
blameless, and we can imagine 
no book better calculated to 
separate the two nations than 
M. Boutmy’s ‘English People,’ 
which has been indifferently 
translated by Mr English, who 
belies his name, and furnished 
with a superfluous introduction 
by Mr Bodley. 

Now M. Boutmy is a pupil 
of Taine, and he writes with a 
pretension and lack of humour 
of which his master would have 
been ashamed. He has not 
qualified himself for his task 
by a long residence in this 
country; he claims no more 
than to have “been in London 
on more than one occasion.” 
Yet he has no doubts: he is 
ready to explain every phenom- 
enon which presented itself to 
his hasty gaze, and, with no 
more than one instance in his 
note-book, to bring an indict- 
ment against a great and vari- 
ous people. His method is 
neither scientific nor intelli- 
gent. He is an adept in that 
clumsy art of generalising from 
no more than one solitary ex- 
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perience. He reminds us of 
the famous traveller who con- 
fided to his journal after an 
hour in New York that all 
American cabmen drove with 
their right hand, omitting to 
observe that the man who 
drove him to his hotel had 
lost his left arm. In other 
words, M. Boutmy disdains 
facts, like Royer-Collard, while 
he delights in those general 
ideas which, says he, English 
people are unable to formulate. 
So, triply armed with ignor- 
ance, he has sketched for us the 
figure of an Englishman, as re- 
mote from truth as the mon- 
ster with red whiskers, coat of 
box-cloth and fabulous buttons, 
which once was among the 
humours of the French stage. 
But before we consider the 
monster designed by M. Bout- 
my, we must protest against 
this foolish manufacture of 
national bogeys. In M. Bout- 
my’s sense, there is no such 
thing as an Englishman. There 
does not exist in the world a 
pack-saddle ass, loaded with all 
the qualities which a habit of 
hasty generalising has invented. 
Every nation is composed of in- 
dividuals, as diverse as possible 
one from the other in character, 
habit, and even race. An Eng- 
lishman, like a Frenchman, may 
be grave or gay, voluble or taci- 
turn, wise or foolish, amiable or 
cruel. But M. Boutmy recog- 
nises none of those distinctions; 
he knows only the Englishman, 
a droll monster, who was never 
seen either in his own island or 
out of it. 

What, then, is this monster 
imagined by M. Boutmy? In 
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the first place, he is a recluse 
who lives apart from his fel- 
lows, and only emerges from 
his retirement to commit acts 
of coarse voluptuousness. To 
support this serious charge M. 
Boutmy quotes the ‘Mémoires 
de Grammont,’ which, says he, 
gives a picture of society 
tainted with hypocrisy—a pro- 
nouncement which almost’ per- 
suades you to believe that the 
talented philosopher has im- 
perfectly understood a very 
simple book written in his 
own tongue. And after the 
‘Mémoires de Grammont,’ he 
founds his accusation on the 
absurd fantasies of the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ which “ recent- 
ly,” says he, “revealed the ex- 
istence of some obscure haunts 
where the upper classes secret- 
ly indulge in brutality and 
depravity.” We believe that 
there is no capital without 
depravity ; but we can have 
very little respect for the phil- 
osopher who indicts a nation 
on no better evidence than 
statements universally recog- 
nised to be false. However, 
the ideal Englishman is not 
merely brutal and depraved ; 
he is also cruel, not artistic- 
ally, after the manner of the 
Italian and Spaniard, but 
with a callous villainy all his 
own. His cruelty, in fact, is 
“that of men who are acutely 
conscious of the sufferings of 
others; but the impression that 
reaches them through their 
nerves entirely alters its char- 
acter, and instead of the tor- 
ments which should arouse 
sympathy they experience a 
feeling of joy.” There is pro- 
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found psychology for you! M. 
Boutmy can not only detect 
the crimes of his neighbours ; 
he can look beneath the sur- 
face and discover the hidden 
motive of their wickedness. 
Perhaps you would think that 
so grave a charge as this is 
supported by irrefragable testi- 
mony. Not a bit of it. A 
single case is sufficient, in 
M. Boutmy’s eyes, to hang 
a whole nation. “ Lieutenant 
Jameson,” says he, “coolly 
witnessing the sacrifice of a 
little native girl, and treating 
the exhibition as a mere object 
of curiosity, is a good example 
of the condition of the senses 
and the heart.” Without going 
into the merits of this isolated 
case, we would remind our phil- 
osopher that some years since 
two French officers ran amok 
in Africa. But our method is 
not M. Boutmy’s, and we do 
not therefore involve him and 
all his countrymen in a general 
charge of insane brutality. 
However, M. Boutmy knows 
no scruple of delicacy, and 
having committed himself to 
the cruelty of his ideal English- 
man, he proceeds to explain 
away the culprit’s religion. 
“The race is religious,” says 
he, “for the simple reason 
that, being by nature vio- 
lent and brutal, it has special 
need of discipline.” In other 
words, the criminal, conscious 
of his crime, appoints his own 
policeman ; and we cannot help 
thinking that M. Boutmy’s per- 
verse ingenuity has here over- 
stepped the bounds even of 
his logic. But this is not the 
end of our sinning. ‘The 
Englishman is always English, 
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and leads a thoroughly English 
life wherever he goes.” What 
else should he be than Eng- 
lish? Horace discovered many 
centuries ago that they who 
cross the sea change their 
sky but not their mind; 
and the Frenchman does not 
cease to be French because 
he visits England, or hires 
@ moor in Scotland. What 
was M. Boutmy on _ those 
occasions (more than one) on 
which he honoured London 
with his presence? Did he 
traverse Trafalgar Square and 
pass himself off to a single 
passer-by as a true-born Briton? 
Of course he did not, and it is 
idle to base an argument upon 
national distinctions, which 
are universal and innocuous. 
Wherever the Frenchman goes 
as a colonist, there he takes 
with him his café, his boule- 
vard, and his Bureau des Postes 
et Télégraphes, but we do not 
on that account charge him 
with being farouche and in- 
sular ; we merely recognise the 
obvious fact, which is neither 
curious nor disgraceful, that a 
sea voyage does not wash out 
the tradition of a thousand 
years. Many years ago Mon- 
taigne complained that the 
greatest pleasure of the travel- 
ling Frenchman was to en- 
counter a fellow - countryman 
abroad, and that he complained 
of all the dishes presented to 
him which were not cooked after 
his own fashion. But the ideal 
traveller, such as Montaigne, 
has been rare in every age, nor 
is he characteristic of any 
nation. And M. Boutmy reck- 
lessly deserts the province of 
psychology when he ascribes 
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exclusively to one people the 
necessary characteristics of all. 

But, still constant to his gen- 
eralisation, this French phil- 
osopher proceeds to discover 
that the English love action 
for its own sake. They do not, 
says he, devote themselves, like 
other folk, to exercise “for the 
sake of the credit attaching to 
it, the repose following it, or 
the enjoyments procured by 
it.” We do not know by what 
means M. Boutmy has pierced 
the minds of millions of sports- 
men. But we are sure that 
his “clairvoyance” is com- 
pletely at fault. The English- 
man, like all other men, 
cultivates sport (1) for the 
credit attaching to it; (2) for 
repose following it; (3) for the 
enjoyments procured by it. 
How, indeed, shall we explain 
M. Boutmy’s subtleties, when 
he contradicts himself with- 
in a couple of lines? But 
here is only another instance 
of the philosopher attempting 
to see that which is not. 
Having dispozed of sport after 
such a fashion as shall not 
interfere with his preconceived 
theory of England’s joylessness, 
he proceeds to misrepresent the 
English family. He declares 
that the English father sees 
little of his children, and is 
always something of a stranger 
tothem. “The children,” says 
he, “allude to their father 
ironically as ‘the governor,’ 
and regard him as a person 
of whom ill is always spoken.” 
How different is a French boy, 
who “feels unconstrained and 
at home under the paternal 
roof” —the amiable comrade, 
the pleasant and approving 
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critic of his parents’ method ! 
Very different indeed he is from 
M.Boutmy’s bogey; for a bogey 
it is, drawn in a fierce disdain 
of facts. Of course this censor 
of English manners has not 
sketched his portrait of the 
English boy from life; but, if he 
had, we could only commiserate 
him for having strayed into a 
very strange and deplorable 
household. Lord Chesterfield, 
a sound judge in these matters, 
and a firm friend of France, 
once said that it was only 
those who pretended to wit, 
yet had none, who condemned 
the customs and morals of a 
whole nation ; and M. Boutmy, 
who persistently mistakes the 
part for the whole, and who 
believes that that which hap- 
pens once is invariable, cannot 
escape Lord Chesterfield’s just 
and dignified reproof. 

It may beurged inthe French- 
man’s excuse that he has had 
small opportunity of studying 
the people which he has elected 
to judge. But it would have 
been quite easy for him to 
have abstained from writing 
an ill-informed treatise; and, 
as if to show the folly of his 
method, he is on no surer 
ground when he leaves observ- 
ation for research. His opin- 
ions upon the literature, the 
history, and the politics of Eng- 
land are alike erroneous. His 
criticism of Shakespeare’s pros- 
ody, for instance, is wholly 
unintelligible. “He carries on 
his meaning,” we are told 
of Shakespeare, “from stanza 
to stanza, stopping short in a 
verse when other characters 
interrupt, and not completing 
it save by a compensatory 
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syllable at the end.” We do 
not pretend to interpret this 
sentence, nor can we accept 
the next pronouncement of the 
French critic. “After the death 
of Shakespeare,” he writes, 
“we witness a phenomenon un- 
paralleled in history. Dramatic 
art, which had hitherto shown 
itself so vigorous, so free in 
its choice of subjects, so fruit- 
ful in the invention of poetic 
forms, began to wither and 
dry up.” This phenomenon 
may be paralleled not only in 
ancient Greece, where the 
drama, which came to efflor- 
escence with Aischylus, fell 
into decline after the death 
of his contemporary Euripides, 
but also in France, where less 
than sixty years separates ‘ Le 
Cid’ from ‘Athalie.’ Indeed, 
a literary convention, suddenly 
brought to perfection by one 
or two men of genius, cannot 
but decline, and the fate of 
the English drama is but the 
fate of the drama all the 
world over. With equal reck- 
lessness M. Boutmy asserts 
that prose in England had 
not been developed even in the 
seventeenth century. This is, 
of course, an absurd statement. 
Even in the fifteenth century 
we had a prose apt for any 
enterprise—for narrative, argu- 
ment, and eloquence. Where, 
for an oration, will you 
better the style of Sir John 
Maundeville ? Where, for 
mystery, will you match the 
revelation of the Monk of 
Evesham? And when we come 
to the sixteenth century we 
find so noble an array of 
writers that we almost call it 
the golden age of our ‘prose. 
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Fisher and More, Ascham and 
Latimer, Fox and Holinshed, 
North and Holland, Berners 
and Elyot, and all the masters 
whose works were collected 
by Hakluyt — did not these 
cultivate a “simple, animated, 
and vivid phraseology suited 
to the story”? Of course they 
did. But M. Boutmy will have 
none of them. [For him, no 
doubt, Dryden too was tasteless 
and unintelligent, and English 
prose began with Addison and 
Steele. But he will get few 
critics to share that opinion 
with him, and none but a 
pedant would now deny that 
the age of Elizabeth was great 
in prose as in verse. 

With history M. Boutmy is 
no more fortunate than with 
literature. He is convinced 
that the desire to protect the 
British flag grew up under 
Richard II., though John had 
a fleet of five hundred ships, 
and Edward III. attacked 
Calais with a fieet of seven 
hundred, manned by fourteen 
thousand mariners. Further- 
more, he asserts that when the 
seventeenth century opened, we 
had no_ possessions outside 
Europe — though a study of 
Hakluyt might have corrected 
this error, and though Elizabeth 
was publicly proclaimed Queen 
of Virginia. Moreover, a very 
little diligence would have con- 
vinced M. Boutmy that the 
Reform Bill of 1867 was not 
Mr Gladstone’s ; that Mr Plim- 
soll was not until his last hour 
“the representative and sup- 
porter of the Navy versus the 
Merchant Service”; that Mr 
Chamberlain did not continue 
the preparations for war after 
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France had given in over 
Fashoda, for the excellent 
reason that he had no more to 
do with war than M. Boutmy 
himself; that Mr Chamberlain 
did not instigate the Jameson 
Raid; and that Mr Kruger did 
not accept the conditions laid 
down at the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference. But it is idle to 
enumerate the errors and 
fallacies whereby M. Boutmy 
attempts to prove that th: 
English are brutal and insensi- 
tive. Nor does Mr Bodley 
speak a word of warning 
against the book which he in- 
troduces to England. He is 
too busy in autobiography to 
correct an erroneous impression. 
However, it may be true, as M. 
Boutmy says, that “ general- 
isation pushed to extremes 
causes Englishmen a sort of 
uneasiness.” But even a 
Frenchman would be wiser to 
distrust a generalisation unsup- 
ported by facts, and devised 
out of nothingness to the dis- 
credit of his neighbours. 

It will thus be seen that M. 
Boutmy is not much better 
informed than the historians 
who still believe that Eng- 
lishmen sell their wives at 
Smithfield, and devote what- 
ever time they can spare from 
le boxe to the brutal sport 
of cock- fighting. The only 
difference between Taine’s 
pupil and those other artists 
is that he uses more pretentious 
terms, such as “psychology ” 
and “generalisation,” and ex- 
presses his charges in somewhat 
vaguer language. But the 
effect is the same—an effect of 
irritation. Nobody, except the 
readers of ‘The Daily News,’ is 


edified when he hears that he 
belongs to a nation of insensi- 
tive brutes. Of course, the 
idlest reader will perceive the 
fallacy of M. Boutmy’s dog- 
matic assertions, but he will 
not feel convinced either of the 
philosopher’s wisdom or of his 
amiability. If such books as 
this are taken seriously on 
either side the Channel, they 
cannot but fan the flame of 
dislike and enmity; and since 
no possible good ever came from 
an attempt to express the 
qualities of a various and con- 
tradictory people in a single 
formula, we cannot imagine 
that M. Boutmy’s book will be 
of the smallest service to any- 
body. Maybe it flattered his 
ingenuity as he wrote it; but an 
ingenuity warped by imperfect 
knowledge is not a cause of sat- 
isfaction. Should an English- 
man attempt to clip and crop 
all the citizens of France until 
they all filled a Procrustean 
bed of his own imagining, he 
would deserve the contempt 
of French and English alike ; 
and the justice which we 
would mete out to our fellow- 
countryman may be measured 
also to an offending French- 
man. It is the desire of all of 
us to live on terms of amity 
with our neighbours ; but amity 
will be impossible so long as 
Frenchmen think it well to con- 
demn a nation of which they 
know little for the mere love of 
an erroneous generalisation. 


But in spite of M. Boutmy’s 
condemnation, we fear that the 
baneful habit of generalisation 
is growing even on our side 
of the Channel. <A Radical 
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Member of Parliament has 
lately declared in the columns 
of the ‘Times’ that Russia is 
absolutely certain to defeat 
Japan, and that she will use 
her prodigious victory with 
moderation. Now, this may be 
true or it may be false; but 
what astonishes the unpre- 
judiced observer is that so vast 
a statement should be made on 
no better warrant than the 
writer’s sympathy. It is true 
that this Member of Parlia- 
ment had been permitted to 
interview the Tsar, and to 
photograph the mountains of 
gold bricks which repose in the 
Russian Treasury; yet these 
privileges are not enough for 
certainty, and the eminent 
Radical would have been wiser, 
if he thought a forecast neces- 
sary, to estimate the strength 
and skill of the contending 
armies. Such a process, how- 
ever, would have been tedious, 
and it is far easier to express 
a general idea, of which, says 
M. Boutmy, with excessive 
flattery, the English brain is 
incapable. 

Nor does this hasty conclu- 
sion stand alone in the con- 
troversies of to-day. There 
has lately been published a 
report of the Mosely Educa- 
tional Commission, which last 
year pursued its inquiries in 
America, and which is a perfect 
orgie of generalisations. Mr 
Mosely’s argument appears to 
be as follows: the American 
people is outstripping the 
English in the race for indus- 
trial supremacy ; the Americans 
are not educated by the same 
method which obtains in Eng- 
land; therefore the American 
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method is better. It is a 
hazardous reasoning, and its 
fallacy is exposed by Dr James 
in a single sentence. “The 
men,” said he, “who have 
made this country, and are 
making the great things we 
see about us to-day, could not 
be the product of this system, 
simply because it did not exist 
at the time when they received 
their training.” This declara- 
tion seems final, but it did not 
interfere with the sanguine 
investigations of Mr Mosely’s 
team, and by more than one 
writer we are urged in vague 
terms to follow an example 
which is never defined. Now, 
there are many other reasons 
which might explain the 
superiority which is supposed 
by some to exist in America. 
A brisk climate, which makes 
indolence impossible, a resolute 
habit of discarding men of 
forty on the ground of old age, 
a rigid system of protective 
tariffs, a limitless resource of 
material wealth, a constant 
flow of immigrants, who mix 
their blood, and flourish rapidly 
on a new soil—all these might 
well contribute to the pros- 
perity of America. But a 
generalisation is easier than a 
profound inquiry, and no doubt 
Mr Mosely sincerely believes, 
in Dr James’ despite, that, if we 
change our system of education, 
the British Isles will soon be 
peopled by hustling Americans. 
But before we can reap the full 
benefit of Mr Mosely’s report, 
some attempt must be made to 
harmonise its inconsistencies. 
As it stands at present it is a 
tangle of contradictions. There 
is hardly a single statement 
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contained in the four hundred 
pages which is not gainsaid 
elsewhere. One writer con- 
gratulates America on subor- 
dinating sport to instruction ; 
another deplores the fact that 
in certain colleges the students 
know no other interest than 
games. On one page we are 
informed that the American 
boy’s education is efficient, be- 
cause he knows from the start 
for what he is destined, and 
wastes no time on_ useless 
knowledge; on another page, 
that “there is no such thing 
known in the United States 
as fixing a child’s future in its 
tender years.” And yet, if we 
may carry away from so diverse 
a report a single clear impres- 
sion, it is that education in 
America has not yet gone be- 
yond the experimental stage. 
“The educational organisations 
of the United States,” says 
Professor Foster, “are prac- 
tically in their infancy,” and 
Mr I. L. Papillon is in agree- 
ment with him: “the educa- 
tional systems of America,” 
says he, “have the merits and 
defects of much else in that 
great but, as yet, unfinished 
country. They are full of life 
and energy ; freely, not to say 
rashly, experimental; innovat- 
ing, renewing, abandoning, 
sacrificing now one point, now 
another, whether of ideas or of 
practice, in the effort at growth 
and development.” But the 
most adverse report of all is 
Professor Armstrong’s, who 
cannot be charged with a super- 
stitious admiration of his own 
country. He, at any rate, does 
not proclaim the superiority of 
the United States. He finds 





no evidence that the schools 
seek to utilise and develop the 
national characteristics; he 
declares that the belief in 
secondary education for boys is 
no greater there than here; he 
notes that the technical schools 
and polytechnics, which have 
lately grown up all over Eng- 
land, have not their counter- 
part in America; he deplores 
the low average of attainment 
in the American high schools, 
and attributes it in large 
measure to the teaching of 
women ; and he confesses that 
America, in spite of her prac- 
tical ambition, suffers no less 
than we do from over-education. 
What then are we to say of Mr 
Mosely’s cheerful conclusion, 
that much may be _ learned 
from America? Nothing, save 
that it resembles Mr Norman’s 
opinion of the Russian victory. 
It is a hasty generalisation, of 
comfort to none except to him 
who gives it utterance. 

But the Report of the 
Mosely Commission is use- 
less to us, chiefly because it 
attempts to solve a problem 
wherewith we are not con- 
fronted. It is the business of 
England to educate not Ameri- 
can but English boys, differing 
in race, character, temperament, 
and tradition from the boys of 
the United States. Now, tra- 
dition may be a very infamous 
thing. We are constantly told 
by Radicals of all kinds that 
progress should be independent 
of history; and no doubt the 
most modest Radical believes 
that with a sheet of paper and 
a pot of ink he could invent a 
far better social fabric than 
that which represents the col- 
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lective wisdom of many cen- 
turies. But whether the Rad- 
ical is well equipped for this 
task or not, he will never have 
the opportunity of performing 
it. History and tradition are 
stubborn things, and their im- 
press will remain upon the 
race, in spite of a hundred Mr 
Moselys and a thousand Com- 
missions. In the first place, 
we in England still believe 
that education is an end by 
itself. An English boy who 
receives the best instruction 
that his country affords is 
trained not to become a lawyer 
or an engineer, but a sane and 
sound man, who is prepared 
for any chance which life may 
present. The Duke of Welling- 
ton was no pedant, yet he 
thought that a boy, destined 
for the army, would get a bet- 
ter training at a public school 
or university than a purely 
military college could afford. 
And what Wellington thought 
of his own class held good until 
recently of all classes. The 
son of the simple burgess, 
destined for commerce or col- 
onial adventure, received at his 
grammar-school the same edu- 
cation as was dealt to the son 
of a duke at Eton. The 
famous adventurers in life and 
literature, who conferred an 
eternal glory upon the age of 
Elizabeth, were bred upon the 
Latin grammar. They knew 
nothing of technical schools; 
they practised no “nature- 
study” that they could not 
discover for themselves in the 
moorland or forest which en- 
vironed their native town. It 
is not surprising, therefore, 
with so many illustrious ex- 











amples before us, we cling with 
a faithful tenacity towards our 
ancient system. The Americans, 
with nothing behind them but 
chaos, are wise to seek the best 
methods that can be found in 
Scotland or Germany. But 
with us the instinct of discip- 
line is so much stronger than 
the instinct of practical educa- 
tion, that we are not likely to 
find a remedy for a decadence, 
if it exist, in the schools of the 
United States. 

Not that we would for an 
instant discourage secondary or 
technical education. To those 
who are not privileged to 
attend a public school or 
grammar -school no _ oppor- 
tunity should be lacking of 
practical instruction, and we 
are glad to believe that our 
polytechnics and _ evening- 
schools are forming a large 
body of expert and useful 
citizens. But the problem of 
education in all degrees is com- 
plicated in England by a set of 
irrelevant problems, of which 
America happily knows noth- 
ing. For some years past the 
House of Commons has been 
busily engaged in framing a 
system of elementary instruc- 
tion. Yet, so far, no word has 
been said concerning the teach- 
ing of children, which to a 
simple mind might appear the 
essence of the whole matter. 
In truth, education has been 
sacrificed to fanaticism. The 
future of Englishmen is cheer- 
fully offered up upon the altar 
of passive resistance ; and until 
the blind-eyed fanatics, in which 
our country abounds, are per- 
suaded to subordinate their 
private and immaterial griefs 
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to the public weal, our element- 
ary schools are not likely to 
have a chance of success. 
And when we come to the 
question of technical education, 
we encounter an analogous 
confusion. As, in order to 
promote primary education, 
we discuss theology, so the 
zealots of practical instruction 
believe that they will gain 
their end by attacking the 
universities. They might just 
as well condemn the players of 
football because in their sport 
they do not use the same imple- 
ments as cricketers. The uni- 
versities were not intended by 
their pious founders, nor are 
they fitted by habit and tradi- 
tion, for a practical and narrow 
end. They have always aimed, 
and should always aim, at 
giving to their alumni a liberal 
education. They best perform 
their functions when they teach 
the classics, mathematics, and 
such subjects as are the founda- 
tion of all generous knowledge, 
and yet cannot immediately be 
translated into the common 
currency of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But the zealots of 
technical education, not recog- 
nising that there is room for 
all, have for some years been 
reproaching our universities 
because they do not teach that 
which was never in their curric- 
ulum. There is the less excuse 
for this attempted usurpation, 
because there have sprung up 
during the last twenty years 
a@ great many well - equipped 
provincial colleges. These col- 
leges have a double advantage 
from the point of view of the 
technical educator. They are 
all unhampered, in the first 





place, by the conventions of 
the past; they cannot look 
back to seven hundred years of 
glorious, if dogmatic, existence ; 
and they were designed with an 
eye sternly fixed on utility. In 
the second place, they are 
established in centres of energy 
and enterprise; their founders 
had a full knowledge of the 
industries for which they hoped 
to find recruits ; and one would 
have thought that here at last 
technical education had a 
splendid opportunity. But 
there is one drawback, we are 
assured on the highest author- 
ity, for these excellent institu- 
tions—they are not popular. 
While they avoid the supposed 
vices of the old universities, 
they miss their virtues. By 
an absurd snobbishness, the 
man who long has clamoured 
for practical instruction de- 
clines to go to Birmingham 
or Liverpool, to Bristol or 
Sheffield, because these colleges 
have not the glamour of ro- 
mance which is supposed to 
surround the universities of 
Oxford or Cambridge. It is 
a pitiful admission of insincer- 
ity, and yet, if great vigilance 
be not exercised, it will be suffi- 
cient to destroy many an 
ancient foundation. For at 
present the champions of 
technical education hold the ear 
of the country; and they are 
clamouring with a loud voice 
that the universities, designed 
for another purpose, should be 
handed over to them. Their 
own colleges, as we have said, 
already appear ignoble, and, 
not content with the system of 
education devised by them- 
selves, they demand that Ox- 
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ford and Cambridge should 
resign the Humanities for the 
carpenter’s bench. 

The first point of their attack 
is, of course, the study of 
Greek, which, because they do 
not pursue it themselves, they 
would incontinently abolish. 
We have so often pleaded the 
cause of Greek in these pages 
that there is no need to say 
another word in its defence. 
We would only point out once 
more the disingenuousness of 
the assault. The friends of 
science, disdaining the educa- 
tion which is prepared for them 
elsewhere, desire not to take 
Oxford and Cambridge as they 
find them, but to fit these seats 
of learning, intended for others, 
to their own purposes. What 
would they say if we made an 
assault upon Birmingham or 
Sheffield, and claimed that 
Greek should be a necessary 
part of the curriculum? They 
would reply with perfect justice 
that every man is master in 
his own house, and that the 
stranger who demands admit- 
tance must submit obediently 
to the established laws. There 
is surely no compulsion on any 
man if he do not choose to 
enter the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, for they are 
not the only seats of learning 
in England. But if he enter 
them, he should loyally accept 
their ancient tradition, and we 
cannot applaud the attitude of 
science, which is no other than 
the attitude of the cuckoo, who 
would not only enter a strange 
nest, but throw out whatever 
he finds there, should it inter- 
fere with his comfort. More- 
over, we would the more jeal- 


ously guard the compulsory 
study of Greek, because it 
symbolises the true purpose of 
Oxford and Cambridge, which 
are not the homes of practical 
utility. No one sojourns there 
in the proper spirit of learning, 
who does not carry away with 
him that which is at once use- 
less and imperishable. Now, 
for those who see no other 
end in life than an immediate 
profit there are still the Ameri- 
can ideal and the provincial 
College; but for those who be- 
lieve that a few years snatched 
from the making of money are 
not lost, and that that know- 
ledge is the worthiest which 
cannot be summed up in an 
account-book, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will ever remain some- 
thing better than a practical 
school, which shall fit the 
student for that absurd thing 
called “the battle of life.” 


But if Oxford do not con- 
tribute to the commercial pros- 
perity of Great Britain, she 
can at least train scholars 
worthy to hand on the lamp 
of learning. Such a one was 
Professor York Powell, whose 
death his many friends at Ox- 
ford and elsewhere will ever 
deplore. For York Powell was 
humane in the best and widest 
sense. Though he was Regius 
Professor of Modern History, 
in which chair he succeeded 
Froude, he regarded his subject 
from the most liberal point of 
view. He taught history, as 
the moderns teach it, with 
scrupulous devotion. He had 
as profound a love of accuracy 
as Lord Acton. He believed 
that the first duty of every 
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historian was owed to truth, 
and he could not endure the 
semblance of partiality even to 
the dead. But, on the other 
hand, he gave to history the 
broadest interpretation. There 
was nothing that had happened 
in the past which was not of 
living interest to him. No 
man of his time had a deeper 
acquaintance with life, litera- 
ture, and policy. There was 
not a corner of culture which 
his lantern of knowledge did 
not illumine. He was, for in- 
stance, the first or second 
expert (for he had a rival) in 
the history of the Prize Ring. 
We remember once that, the 
art of pantomime being men- 
tioned in his presence, he was 
ready with a complete bio- 
graphy of Deburau, together 
with an account of the pan- 
tomimes which Gautier and 
Charles Nodier wrote for him. 
This is but a single instance, 
taken at random, of his mul- 
tifarious knowledge. For, in- 
deed, there was no _ subject 
on which a curious student 
consulted him in vain, and he 
did more than any don of his 
time to direct the researches 
and guide the enthusiasms of 
modern Oxford. 

But he was something much 
better than a mere antiquarian. 
Though history was his pro- 
fession, he was keenly alive to 
the movements and impulses 
of to-day. His knowledge of 
literature outstripped the com- 
mon boundaries of this country 
or that, and embraced the whole 
of Europe. An adept at the 
Scandinavian langus.zes, he col- 
laborated with Professor Vig- 
fusson in his ‘Corpus Poeticum 


Boreale’; but his chief interest 
was perhaps in the French 
poetry of the newest school. 
He spoke French and under- 
stood it with an ease and a 
skill that is given to few Eng- 
lishmen. When Mallarmé lect- 
ured at Oxford, York Powell 
translated his discourse at a 
single sitting,—a tour de force 
which only those will appreciate 
who know the original. And 
Mallarmé repaid the service by 
calling York Powell, in a phrase 
which confers glory on them 
both, “mon ami de trois jours 
et de toujours.” Thus it was, 
by a rare mixture of old and 
new,—by a devotion on the one 
side to the traditions of the 
past, by an alert understanding 
on the other of whatever was 
newest in the art of literature, 
—that York Powell won for 
himself a place apart in the 
University of Oxford. 

In politics, as in learning, 
his interests were divided. He 
was at the same time both 
Radical and Reactionary. Like 
the late W. E. Henley, with 
whom he had many points of 
half - conscious sympathy, he 
was a keen upholder of some 
oppressed citizens, and at the 
same time a sturdy Jingo, 
where the interests of Eng- 
land were involved. An en- 
thusiastic champion, for in- 
stance, of the Communards 
who took refuge in London 
after the war, a personal friend 
of Stepniak, he was yet, though 
he perhaps might not have 
admitted it, as staunch a Con- 
servative as Stepniak himself 
in most matters of English 
policy; and it is characteristic 
of his broad-mindedness that a 
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few weeks before his death he 
accepted the presidency of the 
Oxford Tariff Reform League. 
A man of letters as well as 
a scholar, he wrote much and 
well. Besides the text-books 
of history which he composed, 
he contributed many learned 
articles to encyclopedias and 
reviews, 2nd was an industrious 
member of the staff of more 
than one journal, But York 
Powell, the man, was infinitely 
greater than York Powell the 
writer: he was of those gener- 
ous spirits who spend them- 
selves in the service of others. 
While the egoism of most men 
inspires them to the composi- 
tion of a work which shall 
make them for ever famous, 
York Powell lavished his gifts 
in talk, and made his friend 
a sharer, as it were, in his 
own talent. In conversation 
no subject came amiss to him, 
because he was familiar with 
all; but he was so richly en- 
dowed with humour that he 
regarded nothing with an over- 
serious eye, and no one privi- 
leged to know him will ever 
forget the buoyancy of his 
spirit and the rotundity of 
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his laugh. The result is that, 
while his contemporaries will 
do full justice to his tem- 
perament and omniscience, he 
may appear to posterity, which 
knew him not, as far less 
than he really was. But this 
injustice will always over- 
take the unselfish scholar who 
would rather stimulate the 
learning of others than make 
a display of his own. And if 
York Powell has left us no 
fitting monument of himself, 
it is not because, like Lord 
Acton, he found expression dif- 
ficult, but because, like the late 
R. A. Neil, whom he resembled 
somewhat in breadth of know- 
ledge and multiplicity of in- 
terest, he spared but little 
leisure for himself. But he 
has lived his life; he has scat- 
tered his wealth of learning 
with a generous hand; he has 
bequeathed a memory of affec- 
tion to all who knew him; 
he has set his mark on the 
many works which the younger 
school of historians in Oxford 
will produce. And who shall 
say that this achievement is 
not greater than half a dozen 
volumes in octavo? 
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A GREAT PROCONSUL.! 


Frew of our great men have 
left us as an inheritance so 
full a record not only of their 
deeds but of the motives and 
principles that guided them as 
the Marquis of Dalhousie. Not 
many have had such justifica- 
tion in the magnitude and im- 
portance of their work for the 
care and labour bestowed on 
the record. The Dalhousie cor- 
respondence would fill the 
shelves of a small library. 
There are thirty-five volumes 
of his minutes on civil and 
military affairs. There are the 
letters to and from many of 
the leading statesmen in Eng- 
land: the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord John Russell, Lords Aber- 
deen, Stanley, Lincoln, Hard- 
inge, and Canning. There is 
his correspondence with the 
Presidents of Council, the Chair- 
men of the Court of Directors 
and of the Board of Control; 
and with all the most promi- 
nent military and civil officers 
in India, his coadjutors and 
subordinates during eight 
eventful years. And behind 
all is the private diary of the 
man, which he had kept regu- 
larly since his later boyhood. 

In his private letters and 
his unofficial correspondence he 
wrote frankly, and defended 
himself boldly against mis- 
construction and attack. But 
in public and to the outside 
world he preserved an attitude 
of dignified reticence. He sel- 


dom made speeches, and when 
he did it was never to glorify 
himself or to assume the credit 
of successful or important 
measures, even though he had 
been their author. He was 
careful of his reputation, as 
most men are who have a 
reputation to care for; but he 
left his work to speak for him, 
instead of trusting to his pen or 
his tongue. The long silence 
of half a century which he im- 
posed on his executors was 
characteristic of him. The im- 
mediate publication of his cor- 
respondence and minutes might 
have cleared away misappre- 
hensions and vindicated his 
policy from the aspersions 
which assailed it after the 
Mutiny. Although he felt the 
attacks made upon him, and 
although his failing days were 
embittered and shortened by 
them, he would have not even 
a posthumous part in the con- 
troversy which had arisen. 
“He looked to time,” says his 
present biographer, ‘to prove 
the character of his work, and 
desired neither literary skill nor 
the tender hand of friendship 
to adorn his public actions.” 
The term of silence imposed 
by him has now passed and 
gone. The whole of his cor- 
respondence and other records, 
carefully arranged and indexed 
by his own hand, is now open 
to the historian. The privilege 
of being the first to read and 
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make use of these papers has 
been given to Sir William Lee- 
Warner. We can say in all 
truth that the difficult and 
laborious task has been well 
done, and done moreover in 
the manner that Lord Dal- 
housie would have desired. 
The book before us is written 
with fairness and discrimina- 
tion. There is no attempt 
unduly to magnify the man 
and his works, or to blacken 
his critics and opponents. 
There he stands for all men 
to see what he did, and why 
and in what manner of spirit he 
did it. No one who reads this 
book can say otherwise than 
that James, Marquis of Dal- 
housie wasa great and good man. 

Dalhousie’s life has been 
written by several authors who 
were not wanting certainly 
in literary skill. The main 
facts are well known. His 
first years were passed at 
school, at the university, and 
in travel, in the manner usual 
with men of his birth and 
position. There was nothing 
to mark him down as one of 
the greatest men of his genera- 
tion in England. A serious 
view of life and heavy sorrows 
came to him sooner than to 
most men. At an early age he 
made his entry into political 
life, and he was not long in 
winning for himself a reputa- 
tion for industry, earnestness, 
and great ability. At the 
age of five-and-thirty he was 
selected by Lord John Russell 
to succeed Lord Hardinge as 
Governor-General of India. 
The appointment, wrote Mr 
Gladstone, 


“is honourable to you in a Very high 
degree, for, as one of the offices which 
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have been usually held by much 
older men, it could not have been 
conferred on any one of your stand- 
ing without extraordinary merit and 
reputation. It is honourable to the 
Government to have made their 
selection in the person of an op- 
—— and of one who, so far as I 
now, has never shown an inclination 
to court them ; and it promises excel- 
lently well for the immense interests 
which are to be intrusted to you.” 


That promise was amply ful- 
filled. 

There are times in the history 
of every nation when events 
have so shaped themselves that 
certain work in the direction of 
change or reform has to be 


done. The conditions have 
gradually changed, and the 


nation must accommodate itself 
to its new environments or 
perish. Then if the right man 
comes upon the scene the work 
is done, the necessary changes 
are effected, new blood runs 
into the veins, and the body 
politic grows with a fresh and 
vigorous growth. Such a ful- 
ness of time had come in 1848 
to the British Empire in India, 
and the man, in Lord Dalhousie, 
was at hand to do the work. 
Not that he or those that 
sent him realised the meaning 
of the times or the task which 
he had come to do. “He had 
been assured that perfect tran- 
quillity prevailed, and he be- 
lieved that his mission lay in 
promoting the moral and 
material progress of India and 
in consolidating the provinces 
already acquired, rather than 
in adding to their extent by 
fresh conquests.” He ruled 
India for eight years, from 
1848 to 1856. During that 
time he saw the second Panjab 
war, with its bloody battles, 
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and the second Burmese war. 
He annexed the Panjab, the 
kingdom of Oudh, and the 
great province of the King of 
Burma to the British Empire. 
He included within the Queen’s 
dominions by more peaceful 
methods the territories of Nag- 
pur and Jhansi, and several 
smaller States hitherto ruled 
by independent native princes. 
The administrative reforms 
which he carried out were 
great and far-reaching. He 
introduced railways into India, 
and the electric telegraph, and 
a cheap postal system. He 
made great roads. He in- 
augurated, if he did not design, 
a well-conceived system of 
education. He passed many 
legislative measures which have 
been among the most powerful 
influences on the happiness and 
civilisation of India. He re- 
formed the administration in 
every direction, and taught his 
officers how to pacify and ad- 
minister new provinces. He 
found the British possessions in 
India a rude and disjointed 
mass, “ without form and void” 
—void of any definite ruling 
purpose or policy, ready to fall 
to pieces under any sudden 
shock. He left it a connected 
empire, not indeed full grown, 
but already a_ well-defined 
organism, needing only watch- 
ful care to ensure its progress 
on true and shapely lines. 

It is impossible to do justice 
to Sir William Lee -Warner’s 
work, much less to the subject 
of it, in the compass of a maga- 
zine article, or even to give an 
outline of the history which it 
contains of eight of the most 
eventful years of British Indian 
history. We shall attempt 
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only to touch upon some of the 
most salient points in Lord 
Dalhousie’s career on which 
fresh light appears to have 
been thrown, and from which 
some lessons may be learnt 
for guidance in present times. 
Dalhousie had been assured 
by the authorities at home that 
perfect tranquillity prevailed in 
India, and he found nothing to 
lead him to doubt the assur- 
ance. ‘Everything is quiet,” 
he wrote home, “and the only 
discontent I have heard of in 
the Punjab is that of the little 
Maharaja, who complains that 
they have given him too many 
lessons.” On the 19th April 
of the same year, three months 
after his landing, he found him- 
self within measurable distance 
of war. Vans Agnew and 
Anderson had been murdered 
at Multan, and in a few months 
the Sikh nation had revolted 
against the British yoke. Lord 
Dalhousie determined on Lord 
Gough’s advice not to risk 
a failure by attempting to 
move an ill-prepared and in- 
sufficient force in the hot 
weather against Multan. He 
decided to leave Multan alone, 
although Herbert Edwardes, 
who, as every one knows, 
had hurried down from Dera 
Fateh Khan with a few native 
levies at the first news of 
Agnew’s danger, was calling 
for reinforcements. On the 
25th April Edwardes wrote to 
the Resident at Lahore: “If 
Multan is to be reduced it must 
be from Lahore, and by our own 
British troops, and I hope to 
God they are already on their 
way, or the whole of Dera Ghazi 
Khan will be in insurrection.” 
But the British troops were 
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not on their way. Meanwhile 
Edwardes had joined forces 
with Cortland, and been rein- 
forced by the Nawab of Baha- 
wulpur. He had a force of 
18,000 men, with thirty guns— 
all native troops and irregulars. 
He defeated Mulraj severely on 
the Ist July, and shut up him 
and his army in the fort and 
city of Multan. Then he made 
a further appeal to Lahore for 
British troops. If it was the 
heat they dreaded, he promised 
to put them under cover in the 
city of Multan within forty- 
eight hours of their arrival. 
If it was “the bugbear of 
inundation,” he would dry 
the nullah —anything rather 
than give the rebels time to 
mature their plans and “ripen 
the rebellion of Multan into a 
second Panjab war.” Moved 
by the success and the appeals 
of Edwardes, the Resident, Sir 
Frederick Currie, sent General 
Whish with 7000 men to Mul- 
tan. He had previously de- 
spatched the Sikh Sirdar Sher 
Singh with 7000 Durbar troops 
to join Edwardes. The siege 
was begun by General Whish 
on the 4th September. On the 
12th the British were repulsed 
with loss in an attack on a 
Sikh post. On the 14th Sher 
Singh with all his men and 
ten guns went over to the 
enemy, and General Whish 
felt himself compelled to raise 
the siege. It was then realised 
that the revolt was general, 
and that preparations must be 
made for a general Sikh war, 
and the subjugation of the 
Panjab. That the Governor- 
General then acted with vigour, 
foresight, and ability, no, one 
has ever doubted. 
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It was his decision not to 
move to the aid of Edwardes, 
or to attack Multan, until 
the commencement of the cold 
weather, which subjected him 
to adverse criticism both at the 
time and since. As a rule it is 
quite true, as Kaye says, that, 
in Indian affairs, “ promptitude 
of action is often of more im- 
portance than completeness of 
preparation, and that to show 
ourselves confident of success is 
in most cases to attain it. The 
British power in India cannot 
afford to be quiescent under in- 
sult and outrage.” But, as the 
same writer says, “We have 
brought calamities on ourselves 
by our rashness as we have by 
our indecision. . . . However 
wise we may be after the event, 
criticism in such a case ought 
to be diffident and forbearing.” 
Was Lord Dalhousie guilty 
of indecision, or was he blind 
to the danger of leaving the 
Multan outrage unpunished 
for a time? We believe that 
he must be acquitted of either 
charge. The case is very fairly 
stated at the end of the fifth 
chapter of Sir William Lee- 
Warner’s book. If the Gover- 
nor-General had had a well- 
equipped force at his disposal, 
to delay to move it on Multan 
would have been culpable. But 
the Commander-in-Chief had 
told him that operations at 
that time were inexpedient, if 
not impracticable. 

The position at Lahore, 
where the Sikh sirdars had 
informed the Resident that the 
Durbar troops were untrust- 
worthy, was not such as to 
permit the removal of a large 
portion of the British forces. 
Neither at first had Lord Dal- 
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housie reason to apprehend an 
immediate rising in the Panjab. 
He was assured on the best 
authority that there was little 
fear of such a contingency. 
Sir John Hobhouse, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, 
writing to him on the 19th 
June 1848, said :— 


“T have consulted Lord Hardinge 
and Sir Henry Lawrence on the 
business, and find that neither of 
them entertains any apprehension of 
a general outbreak in the Panjab or 
adjacent provinces. Nor has the 
transaction [7.e., the murder of our 
two officers at Multan] produced 
the slightest sensation here. I am 
not at the same time altogether 
free from apprehension that the 
example of Mooltan may be con- 
tagious, and I hope Sir Frederick 
Currie will take care that none of his 
detached assistants shall be without 
extreme necessity exposed to per- 
sonal danger.” 


It is interesting to compare 
this letter with the following 
statement on p. 39, vol. i, 
Kaye’s ‘Sepoy War’: “He,” 
Sir Henry Lawrence, “saw at 
once that the Multanee revolt 
was but the prelude to a great 
national outbreak,” and on 
that account hastened back to 
India. The fact is that Sir 
Henry Lawrence thought little 
of the Multan business. The 
home Government were in- 
clined to minimise the matter 
as much as possible. The Gov- 
ernor - General has _ been 
blamed for not yielding at once 
to Lord Gough’s requirement 
for more troops. He had to 
face the fact that his pre- 
decessor had just reduced the 
forces, and he had to reckon 
with such expressions of opinion 
as that contained in the follow- 
ing extract from Sir John Hob- 
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house’s letter of 7th August 
1848 :-— 


“T cannot imagine what Lord 
Gough was dreaming of when he 
recommended assembling eight-and- 
twenty thousand men on the Sutlej, 
and ordering up eight or nine thou- 
sand troops from Bombay. Even the 
force which you propose to send 
against Multan appears to everybody 
I have consulted as excessive. Sir 
Charles Napier fixed on 15,000 as the 
outside number he would require for 
the service; and the Duke of Wel- 
lington spoke of 10,000, with a reserve 
in case of accidents. But Sir H. 
Lawrence has no notion that any- 
thing like that number will be 
wanted.” 


Is it surprising if, in these 
circumstances, Dalhousie de- 
cided to wait before he in- 
volved the country in what 
might be useless expense? He 
had had no experience of Pan- 
jab politics or of the possibilities 
of Indian campaigning. On 
the one hand he was told, on 
the authority of his predecessor 
and of the man best acquainted 
with affairs at Lahore, that 
there was no fear of a general 
rising. On the other he had 
the Commander - in - Chief’s 
opinion before him :— 


“In consequence of furlough 
granted, a very considerable time 
would elapse before I could assemble 
10,000 men of all arms on this side 
the Sutlej. There is no carriage 
whatever, the whole having been dis- 
charged. To move without camp- 
equipage, doolees, and ample com- 
missariat at this season of the year 
would be certain annihilation.” 


And this was not the opinion 
of a man of an over-cautious or 
prudent temperament, but of 
the fiery impetuous fighting 
general, Lord Gough. Lord 
Dalhousie and the Commander- 
in-Chief had probably a far 
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juster appreciation of the crisis 
than their advisers and critics 
in England. Writing to the 
Governor-General at so early 
a date as the 12th May 1848, 
Lord Gough said :— 


“The amount of force proposed 
will be about 24,000 men of all arms, 
8000 of which will be Europeans. 
This may appear to be an unneces- 
sarily large force; but it must be 
borne in mind that we shall not 
only have to take Multan but also 
to prepared for any outbreak in 
the Panjab, and to be on our guard 
against the intrigues and possibly 
the open defection of our at present 
doubtful allies.” . 


“The Governor - General,” 
writes Sir William Lee- 
Warner, “resolutely rejected 
the counsels of those who ad- 
vised him to strike before his 
army was ready.” In his letter 
to Sir John Hobhouse, dated 
the 11th May 1848, Dalhousie 
put his view of the case suc- 
cinctly. After declaring that 
he took the responsibility for 
the decision not to move the 
army on Multan in May, he 
says :— 

“We have before us two great 
evils. Delay, giving temporary im- 
munity to a rebel, was one evil. 
Action, involving frightful loss of 
life and the possible failure for a 
time of our enterprise, was another 
evil. I am satisfied we have chosen 


the lesser of two evils in resolving to 
delay and bide our time.” 


The verdict will be, we think, 
for Lord Dalhousie. 

Before leaving this part of 
the subject it may be interest- 
ing to notice the Governor- 
General’s relations with Lord 
Gough. He had the friendliest 
feelings for the brave old sol- 
dier, but the lowest opinion of 
his qualities as a Commander- 
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in-Chief. Less than a month 
after he had taken charge of 
the Governor - Generalship, he 
wrote to the Duke of Welling- 
ton in respect of the with- 
drawal of a British regiment 
from India to China: “We 
have no more Queen’s troops 
in India than are sufficient 
for our wants. Although 
at the moment everything is 
tranquil in India, yet no one 
can tell at what moment trou- 
bles may arise.” He added 
that “the Bengal army wants 
a really good officer when Lord 
Gough retires—one who will 
really command them in peace 
as well as in war.” After the 
affair at Ramnagar he wrote 
to the Duke of Wellington 
criticising the conduct of the 
action, and characterising the 
result as “very unfortunate.” 
Finding that the Commander- 
in-Chief was determined to push 
on after this action at all 
hazards, before his commissariat 
arrangements were complete 
or his communications could be 
secured, the Governor-General 
peremptorily ordered him not 
to advance beyond the Chenab, 
until certain conditions were 
fulfilled, without previous com- 
munication with him. A month 
later he withdrew this pro- 
hibition so far as to give Lord 
Gough leave to advance if in- 
telligence and reconnaissance 
satisfied him that 


“the enemy may be attacked with 
success with such force as you may 
have safely disposable ; if the state 
of your supplies, of your supports, 
and of your communications, on which 
I dwelt so strongly, and which, as 
your lordship has_ since declared, 
had placed you ‘in a critical position,’ 
is now materially different; and 
finally, if you shall think that the 
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success may be obtained without a 
heavy loss in officers and men (much 
to be deprecated at all times, and 
which we are at present unable to 
afford).” 


Lord Gough moved forward 
after the receipt of this letter 
and fought the battle of Chil- 
lianwalla. Writing of this 
action to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Dalhousie said, “‘ The con- 
duct of this action is beneath 
the criticism even of a militia- 
man like myself”; and, “I 
have put into the field in the 
Panjab a force fit to match all 
India. In the hands of the 
Commander-in-Chief I do not 
now consider that force safe or 
free from the risk of disaster. 
There is not a man in that 
army, from his Generals of 
Division to the sepoys, who 
does not proclaim the same 
thing and write it to his 
friends.” 

It is not wonderful that, 
knowing the opinion held by the 
Governor-General of Gough’s 
imprudence and rashness, and 
aware of the restrictions which 
he had placed on the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s freedom of 
action in the field, the Ministry 
should regard the position as 
impossible, or that in eight- 
and-forty hours after receipt of 
the news of Chillianwalla it 
was decided to send out Sir 
Charles Napier to relieve Lord 
Gough. Before Napier could 
arrive, happily for the brave 
old soldier, and to the lasting 
pleasure of all who can admire 
a single-hearted and gallant 
man, tl:e successful battle of 
Gujerat was fought, and the 
Sikhs with their Afghan allies 
finally and completely routed. 
The order for Gough’s recall 
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did not reach India until after 
the victory. It is character- 
istic of the man that Lord 
Dalhousie received that order 
with the greatest indignation. 
He was quite ready to censure 
Lord Gough himself, to inter- 
fere with his freedom of action, 
and in the event of another 
failure to supersede him in the 
field by one of his divisional 
generals. But he was not 
ready to stand by and see him 
removed by the home author- 
ities. There was no need, he 
considered, for their interfer- 
ence, since the Government of 
India had it in their power to 
place the command over the 
army in the field in other hands 
had they found it necessary. 

We like Lord Dalhousie all 
the better for his indignation. 
But we can hardly admit that 
in this matter he was altogether 
reasonable. The Ministry were 
responsible for the appointment 
of the Commander - in - Chief. 
With the report of the battle of 
Chillianwalla before them, with 
the knowledge of the Governor- 
General’s want of confidence in 
his judgment and capacity in 
the field, and in the face of the 
strong manifestation of public 
opinion which Chillianwalla 
evoked, it appears to us, on a 
calm judgment of the facts, 
that the Government could not 
have retained Lord Gough in 
his command. 

But we must hasten on to 
other and more important mat- 
ters. The final overthrow of 
the Sikh army was followed by 
the annexation of the Panjab 
and its inclusion in the British 
Indian Empire. The corre- 
spondence now published shows 
that the prompt decision taken 
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in this matter is due to Lord territory is now administered.” 
Dalhousie, and to him must He assured the Governor- 
be assigned the merit of a General, “on the part of the 
measure on which history can Government,” that if he felt 
give but one verdict—that himself compelled “by the 
it was well done, and the urgency of the case” to adopt 
better that it was quickly the course of annexation or 
done. It is true that the any important change without 
Governor-General acted in dis- waiting for the sanction of the 
regard of the orders he had home authorities, “the most 
received from the Government favourable construction would 
to whom he was subordinate. be put upon your proceedings.” 
He had written in August Finally, on the 24th November 
1848 laying the whole case 1848, came a formal letter from 
before the Board of Control, the Secret Committee to the 
with the object of eliciting effect that, when the Sikh 
their opinion and avoiding de- armies had been subdued, it 
lay when the moment for might be expedient to review 
action should come. He had the important question of an- 
placed the possible alternatives nexation in all its bearings, 
before them, and recorded his military, financial, and _politi- 
own judgment that, “however” cal; and ending with this in- 
contrary it may be to our past junction, “As there appears to 
views and to our present views, be no necessity for an immedi- 
annexation of the Panjab is the ate decision, we wish to be 
most advantageous policy to favoured with your further de- 
pursue. I firmly believe we liberations previously to your 
shall not succeed in establish- making your final arrange- 








ing a friendly Sikh power.” 
In reply, he got little but 
an uncertain sound. Various 


ments.” 
On the 24th March 1848 the 
final surrender of the Sikh 





advisers, Sir Henry Lawrence chiefs and the remnant of the 
amongst others, had been con- Khalsa army, 18,000 men, was 
sulted. “The general verdict made to General Gilbert, at 
is,” wrote Sir John Hobhouse Rawul Pindi. If the British 
on the 23rd October 1848, Government did not know what 
“that I think I can discover such a termination to the con- 
much disinclination to take the test meant, there was no doubt 
formal and decisive step which in the minds of the Sikhs. In 
would convert the Panjab into the words of an old grey- 
a British Province.” Sir bearded Sikh, as he laid his 
Henry Lawrence was of course arms on the pile before the 
decidedly adverse to annexa- general, “To-day Ranjit Sing 
tion. Hobhouse was however is dead indeed.” So thought 
satisfied that, “in the conduct Lord Dalhousie. On the 29th 
of the Sikhs as a government March, without waiting to re- 
and as a nation, there was fer to his hesitating superiors, 
quite enough to justify a com- he issued a proclamation de- 
plete reconsideration of. the claring the kingdom of the 
arrangement under which the Panjab at an end, His in- 
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dependent action was hardly 
pleasing to the home author- 
ities. That it was right and 
justifiable and necessary will, 
we think, be the verdict of 
history. The Afghans had 
come upon the scene, and con- 
verted the contest from a mere 
duel with the Sikh power into 
a great combination against 
the Government of India. If 
we had not been defeated by 
the Sikhs, we had in several 
battles hardly held our own. 
It was not a time for delay. 


“The Governments were gone; the 
army was gone. There was no police. 
The Durbar officials were already dis- 
regarded even in districts bordering 
on our own. No revenue could have 
been collected ; no order could have 
been preserved. . . . I was well 
aware of the responsibilities under 
which I stood—it was in my con- 
scientious judgment necessary that I 
should assume it—and I should have 
been quite unworthy of the position 
in which you have placed me if I had 
been terrified by it.” 


This was his reply to Hob- 
house, and it is sufficient. The 
home Government were prob- 
ably glad to have the act done 
and to be freed from the re- 
sponsibility of it. 


“They have given me,” wrote Lord 
Dalhousie, “no instructions but to 
review my opinion when the war 
was over, and let them know. To 
wait four months now for their 
orders was impossible. There was 
no government in the Panjab, and 
if I had not proclaimed a distinct 
policy of one kind or another I 
should have had the country in one 
month in riot and utter anarchy, and 
harm would have been done which 
years and years could not have made 
good. What I have done I have 
done as an act of necessity.” 


Fortunately there was no 
cable to India in those days, 
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or some less decisive course 
might have been pursued. As 
he took the burden, so let him 
have the honour of a strong 
and wise policy, which was the 
saving of India in 1857. If 
the Panjab had not been 
annexed, if the shadow of 
Ranjit Sing’s throne had re- 
mained, and his heir at hand 
to serve as a rallying-point, it 
cannot be doubted that the 
Sikhs would have taken their 
opportunity to recover inde- 
pendence. 

Lord Dalhousie’s success in 
organising the Government of 
the Panjab is well known to all 
men. He had a wide field to 
choose his agents from, and he 
chose them with conspicuous 
wisdom. There is only one 
point to which we have space 
to call attention. The reasons 
which led the Governor-General 
to intrust the government of 
the Panjab to a Board have 
hitherto been in doubt. On 
the one hand, it has been attrib- 
uted by Sir W. W. Hunter to 
his desire to retain the control- 
ling power in his own hands. 
“He deliberately placed the 
Panjab under a Board because 
he determined that the Board 
should be his right hand, but 
that he himself should be the 
directing intelligence.” On the 
other hand, Kaye says that he 
“could not set aside the claims 
of Henry Lawrence, nor, indeed, 
could he safely dispense with 
his services in such a conjunc- 
ture. Yet he was unwilling 
to trust to that honest, pure- 
minded soldier-statesman the 
sole direction of affairs.” In a 
letter to Sir John Hobhouse, 
dated 30th July 1849, Dalhousie 
explained his reasons. 
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“T need not remind you,” he 
writes, “of the peculiar position 
which Sir Henry Lawrence held. 
The place at the head of affairs in 
the Panjab was left open for him by 
the suggestion of the Government of 
India, and I was personally pledged 
to replace him ; he resumed the head 
of affairs in February 1849. I told 
him that if opposed, as I knew he 
was, to the new policy, he felt he 
could not carry it out into execution 
as frankly and efficiently as the other, 
I expected of his candour and honour 
that he would say so. He said he 
would do so cordially... . But Sir 
H. Lawrence was not competent to 
the sole charge of the Panjab, to the 
civil government of it.” 


So he gave him as coadjutor 
his brother John, both as the 
man fittest for the post and 
at the same time most likely 
to be agreeable to Sir Henry. 
A third man was appointed to 
prevent the appearance of a 
family compact. He added, “I 
have thus shown you how a 
Board was a form of Govern- 
ment forced on me by previous 
events. I should never have 
chosen such a Government.” 
Again, in a subsequent letter, 
he wrote, “If he [Henry 
Lawrence] did go, I should 
take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to get the administra- 
tion moved towards the form 
I myself desired — namely, a 
single Commissionership.” As 
to Kaye’s theory that Henry 
Lawrence was indispensable, 
the following quotation is de- 
cisive: “I shall not be sorry 
when he goes, because, although 
he has many fine qualities, I 
think his brother John, take 
him all in all, is a_ better 
man, fitted in every way for 
that place.” 

That Lord Dalhousie should 
have resorted to government 
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by a Board, except under cir- 
cumstances from which he saw 
no escape, would have been 
surprising. ‘Every man cap- 
able of transacting business— 
especially if called upon to 
transact business that requires 
action—will be found to abhor 
a Committee,” he wrote in 
1852, after his experience of 
the Military Boards in India, 
which were charged with 
the administration of public 
works, commissariat, Govern- 
ment studs, and ordnance. 
One of the most beneficial 
reforms which he introduced 
was the abolition of these 
Boards and the similar insti- 
tutions which mismanaged the 
Medical Department and the 
clothing of the army. “It 
has long been my conviction,” 
he said, “that the sound prin- 
ciple of individual responsibil- 
ity, united with individual 
control, should be put in force 
as a general rule in all Depart- 
ments.” That principle has 
been put in force, and it is 
to be hoped that no Govern- 
ment of India will ever attempt 
to revert to the discredited 
machinery of Boards. 

It will be most convenient 
for the purposes of the present 
article to pass over for the 
present the next six years of 
Dalhousie’s administration, and 
consider his action in the an- 
nexation of Oudh. In the 
Panjab we found the Governor- 
General sweeping aside the 
hesitation of the home author- 
ities, and adopting the final 


and decisive step of incor- 
porating the country with 
the Queen’s dominions. In 


Oudh we find him apparently in 
more hesitation, not indeed as 
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to the necessity of action, but 
as to the choice of method. 
We find his councillors all in 
favour of the one straight 
stroke of annexation, while 
Lord Dalhousie inclines to the 
permanent transfer by the 
king of the exclusive ad- 
ministration of the civil and 
military affairs of Oudh and 
its dependencies to the hands 
of the British Government. 
This arrangement was to be 
carried out, as an agreement 
or treaty between that Govern- 
ment and the king. If he 
accepted it, his titles, privi- 
leges, and a large annual 
payment were to be guaran- 
teed to him; and he was to 
be allowed to remain in Luck- 
now, as the descendant of the 
Moguls was preserved in Delhi. 


“Tt must be admitted,” writes Sir 
William Lee- Warner, “that the 
plan thus devised by the Governor- 
General ran counter to principles 
which he had avowed and acted 
upon. It meant, in fact, setting 
up a ‘sham prince’ who would 
be the rallying - point for disaffec- 
tion, and in the indignation which 
such an arrangement would arouse, 
the misdeeds of the king would 
be speedily forgotten.” 


And how was it proposed to 
compel the king to execute 
this transfer of the govern- 
ment? By withdrawing the 
Resident and troops, and leav- 
ing him to meet the wrath of 
his oppressed subjects. It was 
believed by Lord Dalhousie that 
such withdrawal would be the 
signal for a general rising. 
The anarchy that would follow 
would justify interference and 
annexation. It is difficult for 
any one to commend this policy. 
Sir William Lee-Warner com- 
pares it to that which Dalhousie 
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had followed with regard to the 
Berars, the success of which 
has been, he says, abundantly 
proved in the past fifty years. 
But where is the analogy? 
The Berars were an outlying 
province of Hyderabad. The 
Nizam was bound by treaty 
to pay a certain yearly sum 
for the contingent troops. He 
failed to pay it, and an assign- 
ment of the Berars was taken 
as a satisfaction and security, 
the surplus revenues being paid 
over to the Nizam, who re- 
mained an independent prince 
undisturbed in the sovereignty 
of the rest of his territories. 
No sham king was set up, no 
centre was created for disaf- 
fection. In the case of Oudh 
the whole province with its 
revenues were to be taken 
from the king, while he was 
to be allowed to reside in 
Lucknow with a large income 
and the insignia of royalty, 
but without any of its powers 
outside of the palace and its 
immediate surroundings. It is 
not wonderful that the Cabinet 
and the Court of Directors 
hesitated to sanction the course 
proposed. As showing “more 
tenderness to the feelings of a 
family who, whatever may have 
been their offences towards 
their own subjects, have not 
been unfaithful to the British 
Government,” they admitted 
its advantage. But they could 
not accept the proposed method 
of bringing the king to reason, 
or of justifying annexation by 
creating anarchy. Opinions 
were divided in London as 
well as in India. The Cabinet 
dreaded a violent opposition 
from some “active parties in 
the country,’ who would fight 
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against “any plan approaching 
to annexation.” So a dubious 
despatch was written, shirking 
the responsibility, and leaving 
Dalhousie to take it on his 
own shoulders. The treaty for 
a permanent transfer of the 
administration was offered to 
the king and refused by him. 
On the 7th February 1856 
Oudh was annexed. 

In weighing Lord Dalhousie’s 
action in this difficult crisis, it 
must be remembered, firstly, 
that the case of Oudh was not 
similar to that of the Panjab. 
The Sikhs were a great military 
power, threatening from their 
geographical position our hold 
on India. They had _ been 
treated with every considera- 
tion. They not only took up 
arms against us, but showed 
by calling in the Afghans to 
their assistance that hostility 
to the British Power was their 
ruling motive. From Oudh 
we had nothing to apprehend. 
It might have continued in 
anarchy and misrule for an 
indefinite period without more 
danger to us than had accrued 
in the past. The king was 
held on his throne by our 
troops, and the question was 
not one concerning our own 
safety, but one of conscience. 
Were we justified in preserving 
a ruler who disregarded every 
obligation to his subjects, and 
robbed and suffered them to be 
robbed, while he spexut their 
money on the gratification of 
his vices? In the case of Oudh, 
moreover, we were embarrassed 
by the treaty of 1801, which 
placed the king under an 
obligation to establish “such a 
system of administration, tp be 
carried into effect by his own 
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officers, as shall be conducive to 
the prosperity of his subjects,” 
and bound him to seek the ad- 
vice and abide by the counsel 
of the Honourable Company’s 
officers. Lord Dalhousie held, 
with too great scrupulousness 
perhaps, that this treaty, while 
it remained, precluded the as- 
sumption of the government by 
the British. 

Secondly, we must recollect 
that men like Sleeman and 
Outram, although deploring, 
and knowing as none others 
knew, the miseries of the people 
and the iniquities of the court, 
were averse from the extreme 
course of removing the king. 
The authorities both at White- 
hall and Leadenhall Street were 
timid about annexation. Sir 
Charles Wood, as well as his 
predecessor Lord Broughton, 
was prepared to interfere in 
Oudh. “If you had not been 
under the necessity of annex- 
ing Pegu, I should have had 
no scruple as to Oudh, which 
we ought to have.” And “as 
it is very undesirable to show 
a@ grasping disposition at pre- 
sent, I am unwilling to occupy 
our principality.” This was 
written on the 21st of October 
1853. On the 24th of January 
1854 he wrote again: “Take 
Oudh by a voluntary surrender 
and you will have done a very 
good deed in India and for the 
people of the country. . . . One 
cannot nowadays disregard 
public opinion, and the Court 
of Directors is by no means a 
popular body.” All these con- 
siderations must have influenced 
Lord Dalhousie. Nevertheless 
we cannot avoid the thought 
vhat the state of his health may 
have affected his decision. He 
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was much broken at the time 
by sorrow, illness, and over- 
work. It is hard to under- 
stand, on other grounds, how 
the man who saw so clearly 
the mischief of retaining the 
House of Delhi with the title 
and insignia of monarchy should 
have desired to set up another 
puppet king at Lucknow. 

One thing is certain, that 
Lord Dalhousie was no more 
responsible for the annexation 
of Oudh than Noah was for the 
flood. It was bound to come. 
It was his fate to have to carry 
it out. 

To return to the time follow- 
ing the annexation of the 
Panjab, we would call attention 
to the true history of Lord 
Dalhousie’s relations with Sir 
Charles Napier. It was not on 
“some trifling point of dis- 
cipline ” that a difference arose 
between the Governor-General 
and the conqueror of Sind. 
Napier had shown himself to 
be impossible as a commander- 
in-chief in India. He assumed 
powers which the Government 
of India could not possibly 
concede to him, and when he 
was justly rebuked he resigned 
his office. The Duke of Wel- 
lington regretted his resigna- 
tion. “But as he has resigned, 
and I declare my decided 
opinion that the Governor- 
General could not with pro- 
priety have acted otherwise 
than have expressed his dis- 
approbation of the conduct of 
General Sir Charles Napier,” 
he recommended her Majesty 
to accept his resignation of the 
office. Napier had claimed the 
power of altering the allowances 
of the native army without 
asking for the orders of the 
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Government. His wild attacks 
on the administration of the 
Panjab, and his reckless state- 
ments regarding the state of 
India generally, should be read 
before Lord Dalhousie is blamed 
for not receiving his prophecies 
of woe with unquestioning faith. 
After reading the correspond- 
ence sent to him, Sir James 
Hogg wrote on the 7th June1850 
to the Governor-General: “I 
read the documents you trans- 
mitted with great pain, and I 
must say with considerable 
alarm. How you can discharge 
your duty and how the public 
service is to be carried on with 
such a man I am unable to 
see.” Dalhousie was certainly 
not altogether fortunate in his 
Commanders-in-Chief. 

The next two years were de- 
voted to making himself ac- 
quainted at first hand with the 
territories over which he ruled 
and with the prominent officers 
through whom he ruled them. 
His tours were very different 
from the flying progresses made 
by Viceroys in these days, in 
state saloons and at express 
speed. Dalhousie had to march 
like his subordinates riding 
through the provinces of India. 
He lost no opportunity of gain- 
ing from the local officers all 
the information that they could 
give, and he made good use 
of it. The great measures of 
reform and administrative pro- 
gress, which have changed the 
whole structure of British India, 
were probably thought out and 
set in train during these years. 

When he returned to Cal- 
cutta in January 1852 he found 
the question of Burma press- 
ing for decision. The insolence 
of the king and his officials 
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and their conduct towards 
British subjects had become 
intolerable. His remarks on 
this question are worth quot- 
ing, especially at the present 
time, when we are dealing with 
a somewhat similar case in 
Thibet. 

“The simple question was,” 
he wrote to Sir James Hogg, 
“whether the Government of 
India would submit to exaction, 
to oppression, to disregard of 
positive treaty and to national 
insult from the Burmese; 
whether it would submit before 
all Asia to be driven out of the 
Burmese Empire altogether, or 
whether it would protect its 
subjects and enforce its rights. 
There was but one answer to 
that question.” In the same 
strain he wrote to Fox Maule: 
“We can’t afford to be shown 
to the door anywhere in the 
East ; there are too many doors 
to our residence there to admit 
of our submitting to that move- 
ment at any one of them.” He 
tried, nevertheless, by every 
means in his power to bring 
the King of Burma to reason 
without war, but in vain. His 
preparations for war were made 
with singular foresight and 
completeness. Rangoon was 
captured, and the whole sea- 
board was in the hands of the 
British. And after discussing 
the various courses of action 
open to him, he advised that 
the whole province of Pegu to a 
point somewhat'north of Prome 
should be retained. He made 
his arrangements for advancing 
to Prome and completing the 
subjugation of Pegu. And 
then, pending the reply of the 
home authorities, he went to 
Rangoon and spent a month in 
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July and August in studying 
the case on the spot and com- 
pleting his arrangements. The 
home Government sanctioned 
his proposal and approved the 
permanent annexation of Pegu, 
including Prome. But they in- 
sisted that, if no overtures had 
been received from the king, 
“the war should be prosecuted, 
and its conclusion marked by a 
treaty with the King of Ava, 
of which that cession should be 
the basis, or by the entire sub- 
jugation of that power.” On 
the 7th. October they wrote 
again: ‘“ We continue to be 
decidedly of opinion that the 
war cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated except by a treaty 
upon the conditions pointed out 
in our instructions, or upon such 
other terms as the obstinacy 
and folly of the Court of Ava 
may compel you to impose up- 
on it.” At the beginning the 
Board of Control were afraid 
of war, and urged him not to 
be dragged into it. When it 
became inevitable he was told 
to limit its operations and take 
no final steps without sanction 
from home. And now we find 
them insisting on the exaction 
of a treaty from an arrogant 
barbarian seated at Ava, some 
400 miles from Rangoon as the 
crow flies, and 600 by the river, 
which in the then condition of 
Burma, and with the means at 
the disposal of India, was the 
only possible route. 

While ‘The Times’ was 
attributing every kind of am- 
bition to Dalhousie, and trust- 
ing to the firmness of the 
Imperial Government to pre- 
serve the country from his 
rashness, it was only his 
strength and wisdom which 
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prevented the war from being 
rosecuted at immense cost and 
with the risk of disaster, in 
order to extract from the Bur- 
mese monarch a perfectly use- 
less treaty, “as flimsy as the 
paper on which it is traced.” 
The time had not come for the 
annexation of Upper Burma. 
The Government of India had 
not at its disposal the means of 
effecting it. All that our in- 
terests required was reparation 
for the past and security for 
the future. The occupation of 
Pegu would effect both these 
objects. We could take the 
second bite of the cherry when 
we felt inclined. The home 
authorities gave in before the 
evident wisdom of the course 
recommended by the Governor- 
Genera]. The king was politely 
asked to execute a treaty, and 
assured of renewed relations of 
friendship if he complied. He 
disdained to notice the letter; 
and consequently on the 20th 
December 1852 Pegu was an- 
nexed. The king was warned 
that if he failed to renew his 
former friendly relations, or if 
he sought to dispute the quiet 
possession of Pegu by the 
British, his conduct would lead 
to the total subversion of the 
Burman State and to the ruin 
and exile of the king and his 
race,—a prophecy which was 
fulfilled in 1885. 

The question of annexation by 
lapse is treated by Sir William 
Lee-Warner at considerable 
length. He is peculiarly quali- 
fied, by experience and study of 
the relations between the native 
States of India and the par- 
amount Power, to deal with it. 
The question is one of consider- 
able historical importance, as in 
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the search for causes to account 
for the mutiny of the Bengal 
army, the refusal to native chiefs 
of the right to adopt heirs to 
succeed them in their chiefdoms, 
the enforcement of “lapse,” has 
been given a first place. 

Much blame has been thrown 
on Lord Dalhousie for his 
policy in these cases. He 
has been accused of grasping, 
of robbery, of injustice, and 
the like. Even a writer of 
the ability, knowledge, and 
fairness of Sir John Strachey 
has attributed to him views 
which, “if carried out, must 
have extinguished nearly all 
the native States of India in 
the course of time.” For 
nothing but the custom of 
adoption enables the family of 
a native Raja to survive even 
a few generations. This false 
idea of Lord Dalhousie’s policy 
is due to a loosely-written pass- 
age in a minute which he 
wrote on the subject: “I hold 
that on all occasions where 
heirs natural shall fail the terri- 
tory should be made to lapse, 
and adoption should not be per- 
mitted excepting in those cases 
in which some strong political 
reason may render it expedient 
to depart from this general 
rule.” Sir Wm. Lee- Warner 
shows, from Dalhousie’s letters 
to Hobhouse and Wood, that 
he meant this pronouncement 
to apply only to dependent 
Hindoo sovereignties. He ad- 
mitted that it might be taken 
to include all adoptions of 
Hindoo princes. “It is scan- 
dalously expressed,” he wrote 
to Hobhouse, “and _ bears 
doubtless the above construc- 
tion. I deserve to be abused for 
expressing myself so loosely.” 
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It is evident from the quota- 
tions made from his letter by 
his present biographer that he 
had laid down a definite prin- 
ciple to guide his action, and 
that he considered that over 
principalities “which are not 
tributary, and which are not 
and never have been subordinate 
to a paramount power,” the 
supreme Government of India 
“have no power whatever, and 
have no right except that of 
might over their adoptions.” 
He was ready when no reasons 
of policy intervened to take 
advantage of the failure of 
natural heirs to extinguish 
mushroom States which owed 
their existence to ourselves or 
to our immediate predecessors. 
Apart from the States of Raj- 
putana and the Rajput States of 
Central India, Bundelkhand, and 
the Bombay Presidency, there 
was not one which had any more 
legitimate or national origin 
than that of the British Gov- 
ernment. There is no founda- 
tion for the idea that Lord 
Dalhousie invented the policy 
of annexing States which were 
left without natural heirs, or 
that he was more eager to act 
on it than the home authorities, 
who in some cases impelled him 
to it. The following enuncia- 
tion of policy, ‘‘ Wherever it is 
optional with you to give or 
withhold your consent to adop- 
tions the indulgence should be 
the exception and not the rule, 
and should never be granted but 
as a special mark of approba- 
tion,” was written by the Court 
of Directors in 1834 to their 
Governor-General of that time. 

Let any one who doubts the 
wisdom of Lord Dalhousie’s 
annexations or resumptions, 
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owing to failure of natural 
heirs, take a map of India and 
colour in the areas which were 
thus added to British India, 
and he will, we think, be con- 
vinced of the expediency, at 
any rate, of those acts. The in- 
terruptions to our communica- 
tions by rail and post and 
telegraph, and the interference 
with the proper distribution of 
our forces, from a strategical 
point of view, would have been 
highly inconvenient, to say the 
least. A vast area of the 
country and a large proportion 
of the population would have 
been misgoverned and kept in 
a backward state. The greater 
area thus covered by native 
rule would have diminished the 
force of the example of honest 
and regular administration, 
which is now pressing with 
ever-increasing influence on the 
native States which remain. It 
is not denied that the refusal 
of the right of adoption may 
have added to the discontented 
classes in some districts, and 
have gone to swell the mutiny of 
the Sepoy army into something 
of a popular revolt. We are not 
sure that it was too heavy a 
price to pay for the permanent 
consolidation of our territories. 

Regarding the annexation of 
the Panjab and Oudh, no one, 
so far as we know, out of a 
lunatic asylum has ventured 
to attribute to the assumption 
of the Panjab any share in 
causing the mutiny. It is as 
certain as anything can be 
that the destruction of the 
Sikh kingdom and army, and 
the establishment of a firm and 
just rule in that province, was 
our salvation in 1857. It has 
frequently been alleged that 
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the annexation of Oudh was 
among the most active causes 
of discontent. No doubt it 
was displeasing to many of 
the official classes in Oudh, 
to some of the large land- 
holders, and perhaps, gener- 
ally, to Masalmans in India. 
It was, however, more the 
mismanagement of the ad- 
ministration after Lord Dal- 
housie left India that made the 
people take part against us in 
1857, than the act of assuming 
the Government. The bestauth-. 
orities have held that if the king 
had been in power in 1857 Oudh 
would have been even a greater 
trouble to us than it proved. 
Another matter in which the 
present book throws new light 
is Lord Dalhousie’s views on 
the army of India. He has 
been accused not only of giving 
rise to discontent by his policy, 
but of blindness to the signs 
of unrest which should have 
been manifest to him, and deaf- 
ness to the warnings given by 
Sir Charles Napier and others 
regarding the native army. It 
is natural that historians of a 
great upheaval should search 
in every direction below and 
above the surface for causes to 
which to attribute the visible 
effects. It is very likely that 
annexations, and railroads, and 
canals, and telegraphs, and 
especially schools where English 
was taught and Hindoo super- 
stition was undermined, each 
contributed something to the 
mass of discontent. It is easy 
after the event and in the quiet 
of a study to weigh out the 
exact amount of each contri- 
bution. But that any man 
engaged in the great work of 
VOL, CLXXV.—NO. MLXIV. 
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administering an empire should 
be expected to foresee the re- 
mote effects of every part of his 
work, and to refrain from doing 
what he knew tc be right 
when he did foresee the result, 
is unreasonable. No doubt 
Lord Dalhousie knew that the 
feelings of strict Hindoos would 
be outraged by the suppression 
of suttee, of female infanticide, 
by interference with the flow 
of the sacred Ganges, by Eng- 
lish education, by railways, 
and by telegraphs— in fact, 
by every step in the progress 
of India on the road leading 
to Western civilisation. But 
would any one be bold enough 
to say that he ought therefore 
to have stayed his hand? If 
not, then what should he 
have done? He should have 
strengthened the European 
army in India, some will say, 
and diminished the native 
forces. That was exactly what 
he tried todo. Over and over 
again he protested against the 
removal of British regiments. 
Over and over again he wrote 
to the Board of Control, “Our 
Raj is safe from risk only while 
we are strong.” ‘“ We have 
not, like the colonies, anything 
to fall back upon. We must 
be strong not against the 
enemy only, but against our 
own population, and even 
against possible contingencies 
connected with our own native 
army. Again I adjure you not 
to allow us to be weakened in 
European infantry.” In the 
same vein, writing to Vernon 
Smith on the 22nd September 
1855, he said: “I have told 
you that India is tranquil, and 
you have repeated my words in 
3.N 
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Parliament. But I repeat also 
again and again, what I have 
said before (and I would that I 
could cut it into the very flesh 
of her Majesty’s Ministers), that 
India is tranquil only because, 
comparatively speaking, we are 
strong. Weaken us, and India 
will be neither tranquil nor 
secure.” This was written 
with reference to the with- 
drawal of British regiments 
from India. They are hardly 
the words of a man who cries 
peace when there is no peace. 
It has been known since 
1857 that when Lord Dalhousie 
was quitting office he left nine 
minutes on military matters. 
Until the present publication 
the full scope and meaning of 
these minutes have not been 
known. The effect of the 
measures advocated in them 
would have been to increase 
the European troops, especially 
the artillery, and to reduce the 
strength of the native forces, 
more particularly in the in- 
fantry and cavalry of Bengal. 
That these minutes were not 
acted upon, were not even con- 
sidered, were in fact suppressed, 
was not due to Lord Dalhousie. 
That he was blind to the risks 
of our rile in India is alto- 
gether untrue. Apart from 
his letters, his reply to the 
deputation which waited on 
him to bid him farewell is 
evidence of his appreciation of 
the position. “No _ prudent 
man,” he said, “having know- 
ledge of Eastern affairs would 
venture to predict a long con- 
tinuance of peace.” He then 
referred to the Sonthal insur- 
rection: “We have lately 
seen how in the very midst of 
us insurréction may arise like 


an exhalation from the earth. 
. . . Remembering these things, 
no prudent man will venture to 
give you assurance of continued 
peace.” 

It is hardly fair, then, to 
accuse Lord Dalhousie of blind- 
ness in not foreseeing the 
mutiny of the Bengal army, 
which none of the officers most 
conversant with it looked upon 
as imminent. Neither he nor 
any one else could have foreseen 
the distribution of the greased 
cartridges, which was the im- 
mediate cause of the revolt. 

Of Lord Dalhousie’s foreign 
policy, of his dealings with 
the Amir of Afghanistan, we 
havé said nothing. The great 
works of internal administration 
which have made the India of 
to-day we have hardly touched 
upon. The greatness of the 
interests and the multitude of 
subjects must be the excuse. 
If he left his mark on India 
by ais conquests and inclusion 
of territories, he left a still 
greater mark in his railways, 
his canals, his telegraphs, and 
his administrative reforms in 
every direction. His care for 
the British soldier, on whom he 
knew our power rests, was un- 
limited. He thought of his bar- 
racks, his gardens, his amuse- 
ments, his moral and phys- 
ical welfare, and the happiness 
of his wife and children. He 
was as careful of the rights of 
the least among the natives of 
the country. He hated iniquity 
and oppression. The Governor- 
General who could chase a loot- 
ing camp-follower and chastise 
him with his own hands was an 
eminently human and lovable 
personality, as well as a master- 
ful and stern ruler of men. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF ‘ BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.’ 


Sir, —“ The Story of Cawnpore,” in your May number, 
will be read with interest by many, not only for the sake of 
its subject—“ever fresh and ever new,” as Hafiz says—but 
because of the high tone and strong common-sense which the 
writer of it exhibits. In the Warden of Wadham’s narrative 
there is a slight and most excusable inaccuracy on a mere verbal 
point which it may be as well not to leave uncorrected, seeing 
that it occurs in ‘Maga’s’ historic pages. But before touching 
on such a trifle, I should just like to say that I enjoyed some 
intimacy with the young soldier Henderson the tragic finale of 
whose scarcely begun career his brother has now depicted with 
such manly and graceful reticence. Carrying the view backward, 
through a pretty long vista of years, to the 20th of January 
1857, to the Southampton docks, and to the P. and O. Co.’s 
steamer “ Pera,” I seem to see myself forming the acquaintance 
of a fellow-cadet of the Honourable East India Company’s 
infantry—a man somewhat older than most of his brother- 
cadets, and one whose advantages at once of academic culture 
and athletic prowess marked him out, as we all thought, for a 
career of the greatest usefulness and distinction. That this fine 
young fellow was one of the two Hendersons whose epilogue 
has now appeared in ‘Maga’ hardly needs to be stated. But I 
must not trespass on your space, or try to make additions to 
the Warden’s writing. 

Let it suffice just to note a little piece of interpretation as 
one for which the authority of ‘Blackwood’ must not be cited 
by future writers. On p. 641 of the “Story” it is stated that 
the women and children who fell into the hands of the Nana 
“were crowded into the Beebee-gur or ‘House of the Ladies.’” 
That the name “ beebee-gur” (or bibi-ghar) is susceptible of the 
meaning thus given to it is not in question. But, as a matter 
of fact, the house in which the crowning act of butchery was 
perpetrated was known as bibi-ghur, or bibi ka ghar, long before 
the Mutiny. It was a house which a British officer whose wife 
was an Indian had built, or adapted, for the lady’s accommoda- 
tion, and that was all. At the time of my entering Cawnpore 
in the wake of General Havelock’s column early in August 1857, 
it was known to every one that this was the history of the little 
house in question and of the name which it bore. That the 
Cawnpore guides of our day should adapt the old name to the 
newer and incomparably more impressive history of the same 
building is only natural, and does not matter, so long as the 
facts of the case are not thus obscured.— Yours, &e. 

W. T. 
Dumrrizs, 3rd May 1904. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: 
A PRIMER 


By BARR  FERREE 


Secretary of The Pennsylvania Society. 


This book, which is at once a history and a handbook of the State 
of Pennsylvania, aims to present, in the most concise form possible, the 
essential facts of Pennsylvania affairs and history, colonial, provincial and 
state. It covers a much broader field than many larger histories of the 
State and is planned in a new and original manner. It is elaborately 
illustrated. It gives the busy man, searching for facts only, definite and 
concise information. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Topical Arrangement. The plan of the work is new and original 
and adds greatly to its usefulness. The subject-matter is thoroughly 


condensed and includes all the essential facts in Pennsylvania history. 
Each topic is treated separately and all the facts relating to it grouped 
together. 

Chronological Summary. The Chronological Summary is the 
most complete yet made relating to Pennsylvania, and includes nearly 
500 entries. 

Illustrations. The illustrations form a special feature. They 
number 160 and are exclusively historical documents, rare old maps, 
portraits, antographs, fac-similes, etc., together with a number of histor- 
ical maps drawn expressly for the Primer. 

Autographs, In addition to autographs of persons distinguished 
in Pennsylvania history the illustrations include fac-similes of the auto- 
graphs of all the Provincial and State Governors of Pennsylvania, It is 
the only single volume in which the complete series is given. 

Geography. Special attention is given to the geographical develop- 
ment of the State and the historical facts connected therewith. Many 
special maps illustrate this important subject. 

Index. The book is provided with a careful index, including all 
names of persons and places mentioned. : 

The Primer is a handsome volume of 256 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated with half-tones and other engravings, and bound in cloth. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
7 Warren Street : : ; New York 
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HEN the Greek scholars carried 
the new learning into Italy, and 
on to the Pillars of Hercules, 
the middle ages had to give 
way to light. For ideas with 

life in them have spread light from the stone 


Segage until now, in every century where they 


Bhave been wisely brought. The spread of 
thrift and saving in America in connection 
with insurance is a striking illustration in 
int. <A little over a quarter of a century 
igo a young New Englander introduced 
from England the idea of life insurance for 
he masses of the people. For a number of 
rears that idea had been growing in Great 
sritain and it had gained a broad foothold 
at the time it was transplanted in this coun- 
F ity. And when brought here it was so fully 
djusted to American conditions by the Pru- 
#ential that it grew from the beginning, like 
native. That record of growth is an 
mazing story of human achievement, but 


is the old story—always absorbingly in- 


teresting—of the abounding power, of an 
idea with life in it. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil War 
—a period so recent that its history has 
scarcely been written—the Prudential was 
established in Newark. As if fore-knowing 
the great rock to which it would grow, it 
began its foundation in a basement office. 
It was like the beginning of the New York 
Herald by Bennett, the elder, in a base- 
ment on Ann Street. But it would be an 
idle play with words to make a basement 
office the real foundation of the Prudential. 
It was something much deeper down than 
that—nothing else than the bed-rock Amer- 
ican principle of democracy. The Pruden- 
tial applied the democratic principle to life 
insurance. As Senator Dryden, of New 
Jersey, the founder of the company, has 
said, “Life insurance is of the most value 
when most widely distributed. The Pru- 
dential and the companies like it are culti- 


vating broadly and soundly among thie 















































masses the idea of life insurance protection. 
To them is being carried the gospel of self- 
help, protection and a higher life.” 

And what has been the result of the 
democratic American principle worked out 
in life insurance? In 1875 the first policy 
At the end 
of 1903 there were 5,447,307 policies in 


was written in the Prudential. 


force on the books of the company, repre- 
senting nearly a billion dollars. The assets 
in 1876 were $2,232, while twenty-seven 


years later, in 1903, they were more than 


U. S. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESIDENT 
OF THE PRUDENTIAL. 


R0,000 times greater, or $72,712,435.44, the 
iabilities at the same time being $62,578,- 
10.81. This is a record of growth that is 
ithout precedent in insurance and that is 
ard to match in the whole range of in- 
ustry. The rise of the Prudential to great- 
ess reads like a romance in big figures, 
ut, in fact, it is a record of business ex- 


pansion that has been as natural the 
growth of an oak. The corn crop . the} 
country seems too big for comprehension| 
until one sees the vast fields of the Idle 
West, and then it appears as simpk th 
growth of a single stalk. So with the Pry- 
dentiai. To say that, in ten years, the com- 
pany’: income grew from something more 


than $9,000,000 a year to more than $49,- 


000,000 last year is amazing as a general 


statement, but when made in relation to the 
broad principles on which that growth has 
been based, it becomes as much a matter of 


course as the corn crop. There is no mys- 


tery about it ; but there is in it, from the day 
when the principles were planted in Newark 
until these great harvest days, the genuine 
American spirit of achievement, strong, 
hopeful and expansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is a national institution. It was 


founded to provide insurance for the Amer 
ican people on the broadest possible basis, 
consistent with strength and safety. 
Just as Grant and Lee organized their 
armies, or as Kouropatkin and Yamagata 
plan their campaigns in Asia, so does the 
Prudential work out its national insurance 
propaganda. The company’s organization 
is essentially military. It is a wonderful 
combination of big grasp and outlook and 
with the most painstaking thoroughness and 
And, 


as is always the 


that 


system in details. 


case in every organization throbs 
throughout with intelligent energy, there ts 
a man at the centre of it. This man has a 
constructive imagination lighting up a New 
England brain. To business prudence there 
is added the large vision which sweeps the 
horizon for opportunity. Naturally, to such 
a vision the application of the democratic 


idea to insurance was an opportunity of the 


first magnitude. When seen, it was grasped 
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The 


In the most careful way its idea 


developed. Prudential was 
aded. 
tested, just as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture tests seeds at the Government’s ex- 
riment farms. Here was where prudence 
pt the large vision in proper focus. Grad- 


Year 


after year the Prudential added to its num- 


ily the idea took root and grew. 
her of policyholders. And all the time the 
company was working out a more liberal 
hasis for its democratic idea. But each time 

more liberal policy was offered, it was 
fully tested. “Progress with strength” is 
the way President Dryden describes the 
company’s principle of growth—the results, 
learly, of vision and prudence. At the end 
of ten years of this method of growth, the 
company reached the point where, it was 
believed, insurance could be safely offered 
jor any amount with premiums payable on 
any plan, either in weekly installments or 
at longer periods. Within the five years 
1886 to 1890 inclusive, the company’s assets 
increased nearly five-fold, from $1,040,816 
to $5,084,895, and the amount of insurance 
in force from $40,266,445 to $139,163,654. 

The The 


idea of democratic insurance had been fully 


Prudential had found itself. 


tested and adjusted to the needs and con- 
ditions of the American people. Then, with 
a boldness which only large vision could 
have quickened, the plan was formed to 
make the Prudential’s idea known in every 
of the country. Gibraltar was 
chosen as the symbol of the company’s 
strength, and advertising—the telling of the 
Prudential idea to the people—was begun. 
At that time insurance advertising was a 
sea as unknown as the Atlantic when Co- 
Iumbus set sail from Palos. But, with a 
map of the United States for chart, and a 
live idea for compass, the Prudential took 
passage in nearly every important magazine 
in the country, and thus safely made port 
As the insurance idea 


section 


in millions of homes. 


was carried broadcast in this wide publicity, 
it was followed up by the well-drilled army 
of Prudential agents. 

Again it was vision and prudence and 
the 


strength.” 


again result was “Progress with 
The Prudential grew into a 
place of foremost importance, known in 
every part of the world. The printed an- 
nouncement—always attractive and sugges- 
tive—had never gone ahead of men bearing§ 
the insurance message until sent by the Pru- 
dential, and this conjunction marked the 
epoch in business in which advertising and 
personal endeavor should be used as com 


plementary forces. 


SECTION OF MAIN OFFICES, 


The Prudential publicity is accompanie 
by wise promotion from a field force of ove 
12,000, some of whom have been with the 
company for over a quarter century, work 
ing in almost every State of the Union 
They have the zeal of Crusaders and it ig 
kept at ardent pitch through an organiza 
tion that could not fail to produce a wonder 
ful esprit de corps. Wise direction and con 
stant encouragement come from the home 
office, and then the company’s agents ard 




































grouped in districts, under superintendents 
and assistant superintendents, managers, 
general agents and special agents, and in 
sach district a strong spirit of emulation is 
developed by human contact and co-opera- 
tion. Weekly meetings are held, and the 
problems of wisely presenting insurance are 
discussed. Comparative records of the men 
are kept in many districts, and prizes are 
offered for those writing the largest volume 
of business, for those making the greatest 
individual increase, and for many other con- 
tests. This wholesome rivalry produces an 
alertness and industry which are to the com- 


pany an invaluable asset in human effi- 
ciency. A few 
weeks after this 


magazine appears, 
probably 2,000 
agents of the Pru- 
‘lential—those who 
have made the best 
-ecords for the year 
—will be brought 
to Newark from all 
parts of the coun- 
try. They will, of 
course, visit the 
10me offices and 
tome in contact 
with the directing 
centre of their 
vonderful organ- 
zation. 

And, after all, there is no place where one 
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eels the greatness of the Prudential quite 
o much as in the vast granite piles which 
ave been raised for the company’s home 
uildings. They rise above the Jersey 
eadows as Gibraltar does above the sea, a 
onvincing witness, surely, to the growth 
d to the strength of the Prudential. But 
ey are not a cold, gray rock, but a living 
ganism throbbing from vital contact with 
illions of policyholders. There are now 
bur of these great buildings, all occupied 
the company. 

To-day the Prudential is paying over 300 
aims a day, or about forty each working 
bur. On many policies settlement is made 


‘MAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





within a few hours by the superintendent of 
the district ; on the large policies a report is 


sent immediately to the home office and 
settlement authorized by telegraph. nd 
on over 45 per cent. of the claims more 


money is paid than the policy calls for, 


From the beginning the Prudential has fol-f 
lowed lines of great liberality, whether in} 


dealing with the family where the policy is 
kept in the bureau drawer, or with the 
estate of the millionaire. 

It would be interesting to describe the 
broad activities that hum in the great build- 


ings at Newark, but they would more than J 


require an entire article themselves. So, 
too, with the equip- 
furnish- 


ment and 


way of complete 
adjustment to their 
particular work, are 
probably unequaled 
in the world. [or 
example, in the ac- 


is a card machine, 
invented by the ac- 
tuary of the com- 
pany, which can do 
all but think. But 
of these 
minia- 


many 
things, in 
ture, will be seen 
by the thousands who go to the World's 
Fair at St. Louis. They will find in the Pru- 
dential’s exhibit in the Palace of Education 
a fine model of all the buildings, and also the 
fullest data concerning life insurance that 
have ever been brought together. 

But the last word about the Prudential is 
not told at any Exposition. It is found in 
the 5,500,000 policies which form a stu- 
pendous exhibit on the value of life insu- 
rance in developing thrift, safe investment, 
and home protection in a nation. Of course, 
such an exhibit could never have been pos- 
sible if the Prudential had not worked out 
safe policies that would meet the broad 
needs of the American people. 
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A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life, 


Waller Baker & G0.s 


ie 


LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK. 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co.1- 


Established 1780. | Dorchester, Mass. 























Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne, or other skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 

As these diseases are caused by para- 
sites, killing them without causing injury 
to the healthy tissue cures the trouble. 

It has cured many cases pronounced 
incurable and is absolutely safe. 





Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide. 
Used and endorsed by leading physicians, 
It is absolutely harmless, yet a most pow- 
erful healing agent. 

Trial bottle at your druggist or by 


mail on receipt of 25 cents. None gene 
uine without my signature on label, 


Che. Chectcematat 


y-63 Prince St., New York 
FREE—Valuable Booklet on How to Treat Diseases 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Insurance in Force $159,550,000. 
51,150,000. 
6,650,000. 


Assets . over 


Surplus 





HE true objective in the man- 
T agement of a Life Insurance 
Ccmpany is two-fold: First, 
to maintain perfect security; and 
second, while respecting the rights 
of every policy holder, to reduce 
the cost of insurance. Judged by 
this standard, the PROVIDENT 
claims to be unexcelled. 
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If You Are Prudent 


Why not be insured, and save 
money at the same time? Our 
new policy on the endowment plan 
is the best insurance contract is- 
sued, and is meeting with great 
favor. Our booklet, ‘‘How and 
Why,” sent free on request, you 
will find interesting and perhaps 





instructive. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co, 


921-5 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Ghe Character of Queen Victoria 


Reprinted from the Quarterly Review 








Pp. 78 with Photograph. Cloth 


Shae valuable study of Queen Victoria attributed to Edmund 
Gosse, but published anonymously, is one of the most inti- 
mate sketches of the great Queen that has appeared in print. 

It contains details of her life not before printed and is a most 
careful and scholarly estimate of her character. PRICE POSTPAID, 50c. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO. 7 & 9 Warren St, 























SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


The Direct Route via Washington, to the South, 
Southwest, Texas, Mexico, and California. 
Superb Pullman Sleeping and Dining Car Service. 








Traversing the vast territory south of Washington ; extending from the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers to the Gulf of Mexico and the Mississippi River, on steel-clad tracks, 
trimmed with granite, it reaches every important city South. 

The scenic sights shown along the route of the Southern Railway are noted for 
splendor and magnificence. 

Four through trains daily from New York, carrying Pullman drawing room sleep- 
ing cars and dining cars to the principal cities South, 


New York to St. Louis World Fair Route bia Washington and Louisville. 





New York Offices, 271 & 1185 Broadway. 


S. H. HARDWICK, W.H. TAYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. WASHINGTON, D.C. 





ALEX. S. THWEATT, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 


1185 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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A $1.50 BOOK FREE | | 


Year Book of the Art Secieties of New York, 1898-1899 e 





aa only complete and authenticated book on the Art Societies of New York, 
handsomely illustrated, cloth. Only issue printed. 

A copy of this book will be given FREE to any library or institution sending 
25 cents for packing and postage. | 


7 Warren Street, New York. 











LEONARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., it 
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- Reservations now being made for Spring delivery. 

















of 
Bay Trees 


DOO Lo Oo Oo Co 








Their beautiful contour, stately grace and 
evergreen foliage lend elegance and cheer to the 
premises. Arranged along the approach to the 
residence, or appropriately disposed upon the 
piazza, they complete the refinement so eminent- 
ly desirable. 











Price list on application. 





W. Appleton Ferree, Narberth, Pa. 





Address me for anything in Trees, 
Shrubs and Plants. 
Frequently I have what others have not. 





BUILT FOR AMERICAN ROADS 


The U_S: Long Distance 


Are Pre-eminent for Speed, 


Touri rn g C ars Safety, Reliability 2 Economy 


Factory, 18O Whiton St., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Built for service, long runs 
and hill climbing, ‘simply 
operated, free from vibration, 
each part easily reached, no 
intricate machinery to get out 
oforder . 1. 1 0 2 © 


Our book is of unusual 

interest to Automobilists. 

TYPE C—TONNEAU Sent free on request, 
Two Cylinders. 
Vertical Engine. 


N. Y. Long Distance Automobile Company 


110-114 West 4lst Street, NEW YORK 











Architectural Record Magazine 


144 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


The publishing department of the ARCHITECTURAL RECORD announces the 
following list of architectural works : 


Stately Homes in America 


By HARRY W. DESMOND and HERBERT D. CROLY 
Size 8% x 10% inches. 532 pp., gilt top, cloth binding, fully illustrated. 
Price, $7.50. 
This work illustrates the development of fine residences built in this country from the Colonial 
period to date. Many fine homes are pictured for the first time—the great Vanderbilt mansions and 


others of that class. The text is a serious attempt to explain social and economic conditions and the 
architectural developments which have produced these sumptuous buildings. 


Principles of City Land Values 


By RICHARD M. HURD, President of the Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance Co. of New York City 
Size 6 x 9% inches. 160 pp., bound in cloth, fully illustrated. Price, $1.50. Postage, 15 cents 
This is the first book written on this most important subject. As the title indicates, it deals with 


the fundamental influences which determine urban values. The position which the author occupies 
has given him unusual facilities for collecting and classifying the necessary data. 
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a 
IFORNIA, BERKELEY, 
iss Head’s School for Girls. Special 
for health of girls. Gymnasium —_—/ji— 
vutdoor games. Cheerful family 


Certificates admit to University 
DELICIOUS || 


alifornia and Vassar College. ‘ 





























ENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY. | | 


t Book of Contemporary History 
and Patriotism 
for the State of Pennsylvania 


PUBLISHE’ BY THE PENNSYLVANIA Society. 

















o8 pages _ 150 illustrations, 


new id= "—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
entirexy new line of patriotic work ”— 
adelphm: Press. 

er Stare Societies ought to adopt this ex- 
nt ide: '—Town Topics. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


To BARR FERREE, Sgcretary, 
7 Warren Street, New York. 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS a FANCY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 











If not handle by your grocer send his name on Postal to us 
at 863 Broadwav, N, Y., asking for free sample and booklet, 


3333233352252 2522335FS 55SF5>5S>2: 
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Mothers! Mothers! ¥ 











Are you disturbed at night and broken of your rest by a sick child suffering and ~ 
crying with the excruciating pain of Cutting Teeth? If so, go W 
at Once and get a bottle of W 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP wy 


It will relieve the poor little sufferer immediately—depend upon it; there is no mis- VW 
take about it. There is not a mother on earth who has ever used it who will not tell W 
you at once that it will regulate the bowels, and give rest to the mother and relief W 
and health to the child, operating like magic. Pleasant to the taste, and is the W 
pr:scription of one of the oldest and best female physicians and nurses in the fh 
Uiiited States. Sold everywhere. \ y 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


'e ' LE LE LE LE LE LO LO LO LO LO he LO LO LA LO LA Mh. '° 
WPS SPSS STEEP ESTE SETETETTES 








